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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD FOLKESTONE- 



MT liORD, 

The style and genius of dedications, m general, 
have neither done honour to the patron nor to the 
author. Sensible of this, we intended to hare 
published a work, which has been the labour of 
years, without the usual mode of soliciting pro- 
tection. An accident has brought us into the 
number of dedicators. Had not you accompanied 
your noble father to our humble retreat, we should 
still have been unacquainted with your growing 
virtues, — ^your extraordinary erudition, and per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language and learn- 
ing ; and Plutarch would have Remained as he did 
in his retirement at Chaeronea, wh^re he sought 
no patronage but in the bosom of philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect, 
from men, who, equally independent and unam-* 
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bitious, wish only for the countenance of genius 
and friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual 
language of dedications: But will our praise be 
of value to you? — ^Will any praise be of value 
to you, but that of your own heart? Follow the 
example of the Earl of Radnor, your illustrious 
fatlier. Like him maintain that temperate spirit 
of policy, which consults the dignity of govern- 
ment, while it supports the liberty of the subject. 
But we put into your hands the best of political 
preceptors, — a preceptor who trained to virtue 
t>>e greatest monarch upon earth; and, by giving 
happiness to the world, enjoyed a pleasure some- 
thing like that of the Benevolent Being who 
created it. We are, My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most obedient, and 
Very humble Servants, 

J. & W. LANGHORNE 
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If the merit of a work maj be estimated from 
the universality of its reception, Plutarch's Lives 
have a claim to the first honours of literature. No 
book has been more generally sought after, or read 
with greater avidity. It was one of the first that 
were brought out of the retreats of the learned, and 
translated into the modem languages. Amiot, 
Abbe of Bellozane, published a French translation 
of it in the reign of Henry II.; and from that work 
it was translated into English, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow 
Shakspeare much learning, that he availed himi- 
self of the last-mentioned translation; but they 
seem to forget, that, in order to support their argu- 
ments of this kind, it is necessary mr them to pi*ove 
that Plato, too, was translated into English at the 
same time ; for the celebrated soliloquy, " To be, 
or not to be," is taken, almost verbatim, from that 
philosopher ; yet we have never found that Plato 
was translatea in those times. 

Amiot was a man of great industry and conside- 
rable learning. He sought diligently in the libra- 
ries of B^me and Venice for those Lives of Plutaith 
which are lost; and though his search was unsuc- 
cessful, it had this good effect, that, by meeting 
vdth a variety of manuscripts, and comparing them 
with the printed copies, he was enabled, in many 
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places, to rectify the text. This was a very essen- 
tial circumstance; for few ancient writers had 
suffered more than Plutarch from the carelessness 
of printers and transcribers; and, with all his 
merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no 
able restorer. The schoolmen despised his Greek, 
because it had not the purity of Xenophon, nor the 
Attic terseness of Aristopnanes ; ana, on that ac- 
count, very unreasonably bestowed their labours 
on those that wanted them less. Amiot's transla- 
tion w^as published in the year 1558; but no re- 
i^atable edition of the Greek text of Plutarch 
appeared till that of Paris in 1 624. The above- 
mentioned translation, however, though drawn 
fi'om an imperfect text, passed through manv edi- 
tions, and was still read, till Dacier, under better 
Mispices, and in better times, attempted a new one, 
which he executed with great elegance, and tole- 
rable accuracy. The text he followed was not sq 
correct as might have been wished ; for the London 
edition of Plutarch was not then published. How- 
ever, the French language being at that time in 
great perfection, and the fashionable language of 
almost every court in Europe, Dacier's translation 
came not only into the libraries, but into the hands 
of men. Plutarch was universally read, and no 
book in th(^ times had a more extensive sale, or 
wi nt throup& a greater number of impressions. 
The translator had, indeed, acquitted himself in 
one respect with great happiness. His book was 
not found to be French Greek. He had carefully 
followed that rule, which no translator ought ever 
to lose sight of, the ^eat rule of humouring the 
genius, and maintaining the structure of his. own 
language. For this purpose he frequently broke 
the long and embarrassed periods of the Greek; 
aijid by dividing and shortemng them mhis transU* 
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tion, he gave them ffreater perspicuity, and a more 
easy movement. Yet still he was mithful to his 
ori^nal; and where he did not mistake him, 
which, indeed, he seldom did, conveyed his ideas 
with clearness, though not without verbosity. Hi^ 
translation had another distinguished advantage. 
He enriched it with a variety of explanatory notes. 
There are so manv readers who have no competent 
quaintance with the customs of antiquity, the 
vs of Ihe ancient states, the ceremonies of their 
religion, and the remoter and minuter parts of their 
history and genealogy, that to have an account of 
Ihese matters ever hefore the eye, and to travel 
with a guide who is ready to describe to us every 
object we are unacquainted with, is a privilege 
equaUy convenient and agreeable. But here the 
inotator ought to have stopped. Satisfied with 
removing the difficulties usually arising in the cir- 
cumstances above-mentioned, he should not have 
swelled his pages with idle declamations on trite 
morals, and obvious sentiments. Amiot's margins, 
indeed, are every where, crowded with such. In 
those times they followed the method of the old 
divines, which was to make practical improve- 
ments of every matter ; but it is somewhat strange 
that Dacier, who wrote in a more enlightened age, 
should fall into that beaten track of insipid moraliz- 
ing, and be at pains to say what every one must 
know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, 
he considered himself as a kind of travelling com- 
panion to the reader ; and, agreeably to the man- 
ners of his country, he meant to show his politeness 
by never holding nis peace. The apology he makes 
for deducing and detailing these flat precepts, is 
the view of mstructing younger minds. He had 
not philosophy enough to consider, that to antici- 
pate the conclusions of such minds, in their pursuit 
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I 

of history and characters, is to prevent their prope 
effect. When examples are placed hefore them 
they will not fail to make right inferences; but L -^ 
those are made for them, the didactic air of infor- 
mation destroys their influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutarch 
which was professedh^ taken from Amiot's French, 
no other appeared till the time of Dryden. 1 
great man, who is never to be mentioned with J] 
pity and admiration, was prevailed upon, by ms 
necessities, to head a company of translators, and 
to lend the sanction of his glorious name to a trans- 
lation of Plutarch, vmtten, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, by almost as many hands as there were I 
lives, liiat this motley work was full of errors, i 
inequalities, and inconsistencies, is not in the least 
to be wondered at. Of such a variety of transla- 
tors, it would have been very singular if some had 1 
not failed in learning, and some in language. The 
truth is, that the greatest part of them were defi- 
cient in both. Indeed, their task was. not easy. 
To translate Plutarch, under any circumstances, 
would require no ordinary skill in the language and 
antiquities of Greece ; but to attempt it whilst the 
text was in a depraved state ; unsettled and unrec- 
tified; abounding with errors, misnomers, and 
transpositions ; this required much greater abilities 
than fell to the lot of that body of translators in 
general. It appears, however, from the execution 
of their undertaking, that they gave themselves no 
great concern about the difliculties that attended 
it Some few blundered at the Greek ; some drew 
from the Scholiast's Latin ; and others, more hum- 
ble, trod scrupulously in the paces of Amiot. Thus 
copying the idioms of different languages, they pro- 
ceeded like the workmen at Babel, and fell into a 
confusion of tongues, while they attempted to 
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leak the same. But the diversities of style were 
aot the greatest faults of this strange translation. 
It was full of the grossest errors. Ignorapce on the 
one hand, and hastiness or negligence on the other, 
had filled it with absurdities in every life, and in- 
accuracies in almost every page. The language, 
in general, was insupportably tame, tedious, and 
embarrassed. The periods had no harmony ; the 
phraseology had no elegance, no spirit, no precision. 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutarch's Lives 
that has appeared in the English language, and the 
only one that is now read. 

It must be ovraed, that when Dacier's translation 
came abroad, the proprietor of Dryden's copv en- 
deavoured to repair it. But how was this done ? 
Not by the application of learned men, who might 
have rectified the errors by consulting the original, 
but by a mean recourse to the labours of Dacier. 
Where the French translator had differed from the 
English, the opinions of the latter were religiously 
given up; ana sometimes a period, and sometimes 
a page, were translated anew from Dacier ; while, 
in due compliment to him, the idiom of his lan- 
guage, and every tmr cf expression^ were most scru- 
pulously preserved. Nay, the editors of that edi- 
tion, which was published in 1727, did more. 
They not only paid Dacier the compliment of 
mixing his French vdth their English, but while 
they borrowed his notes, they adopted even the 
most frivolous and superfluous comments that 
escaped his pen. 

Tnus the English Plutarch's Lives, at first so 
heterogeneous and absurd, received but little benefit 
from this whimsical reparation. Dacier's best 
notes were, indeed, of some value ; but the patch- 
work alterations the editors had drawn from his 
translation, made their book appear still more like 
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own opinion ; and sure we are, that we should have 
censured no translator for the same. Could every 
thing of that kind have been omitted, we should 
have been still less dissatisfied ; but sometimes the 
chain of the narrative woifld not admit of it, and 
the disagreeable parts were to be got over with as 
much decency as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, 
it is more th^n probable that we may sometimes be 
mistaken in the military terms. W e have endea- 
voured, however, to be as accurate in this respect as 
possible, and to acquaint ourselves with this kind 
of knowledge as well as our situations would per- 
mit; but we will not promise the reader that we 
have always succeeded . Where something seemed 
to have fallen out of the text, or where the ellipsis 
was too violent for the forms of our language, we 
have not scrupled to maintain the tenor of the nar- 
rative, or the chain of reason, by such little inser- 
tions as appeared to be necessary for the purpose. 
These short insertions we at first put between 
hooks; but as that deformed the page, without an- 
swering any material purpose, we soon rejected it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken with Plu- 
tarch ; and the learned, we flatter ourselves, will 
not think them too great. Yet there is one more, 
which, if we could nave presumed upon it, would 
have made his book infinitely more uniform and 
agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the 
text into the notes those tedious and digressive com- 
ments that spoil the beauty ^and order of his narra- 
tive, mortify the expectation, frequently when it is 
most essentially interestcjd'; and destroy the natural 
influence of his story,by turning the attention into 
a different channel; : What, for instance, can be 
more irksome and impertinent, than a long disser- 
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tation on a point of natural philosophy starting up 
at the very crisis of some important action? Every 
reader of JPlut^rch must have felt the pain of these 
unseasonable digressions; but we could not, upon 
our own pleasure or aulliority, remove them. 

In the J^otes we have prosecuted these several 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the 
English reader acquainted with the Greek and 
Eoman antiquities; where Plutarch had omitted 
any thing remarkable in the Lives, to supply it 
from other authors, and to make his book in some 
measure a general history of the periods under his 
pen. In the Notes, too, we have assigned reasons 
for it, where we have diflfered from the former 
translators. 

This part of our work is neither whoUjr bor- 
rowed, nor altogether original. Where Dacier or 
other annotators oflfered us any thing to the pur- 
pose, we have not scrupled to make use of it; and, 
to avoid the endless trouble of citations, we make 
this acknowledgment once for all. The number 
of original Notes the learned reader will find to be 
very considerable : but there are not so many notes 
of any kind in the latter part of the work ; because 
the manners and customs, the religious ceremonies, 
laws, state-offices, and forms of government, among 
the ancients, being explained in the first Lives, 
much did not remain for the business of infor- 
mation. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are supposed to be 
lost; those of Themistocles and Camillus; Pyrrhus 
and Marius; Phocion and Cato; Alexander and 
Caesar. These Dacier supplies by others of his 
own composition, but so diflferent from those of 
Plutarch, that they have little right to be incorpo- 
rated wiUi his works. 
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The necessary Chronological Tables, together 
with Tables of Money, Weights, and Measures, 
and a copious Index, have been provided for this 
translation; of which we may trulv say, that it 
wants no other advantages than sucn as the trans- 
lators had not power to give. 
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AS, m the progress of life, we first pass through scenes of 
innocence, peace and fancy, and afterwards encounter the 
vices and disorders of society; so we shall here amuse our- 
selves i^while in the peaceful solitude of the philosopher, be- 
fore we proceed to those more animated, but less pleasing ob- 
jects he describes. 

Nor will the view of a philosopher's life be less instructive 
than his labours. If the latter teach us how great vices, ac- 
C3mpanied with great abilities, may tend to the ruin of a 
state; — if they inform us how ambition, attended with magna- 
nimity, how avarice, directed by political sagacity, how envy 
and revenge, armed with personal valour ana popular support, 
will destroy the most sacred establishments, and oreak through 
every b^irrier of human repose and safety; the former will 
convince us that equanimity is more desirable than the high- 
est privileges of mmd, and that the mo^t distinguished situa- 
tions in life, are less to be envied than those quiet allotments, 
where science is the support of virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had, long before Plutarch's time, 
redeemed, in some measure, the credit of Boeotia, and rescued 
the. inhabitants of that country from the proverbial imputation 
of- stupidity. When Plutarch appeared, he confirmed the re- 
putation it had recovered. He showed that genius is not the 
growth of any particular soil, and that its cultivation requires 
no peculiar qualities of climate. 

dhaeronea, a town in Boeotia, between Phocis and Atticaj 
had the honour to give hint birth. This place was remark 
able for nothing but the tameness and servility of its inhabi- 
tants, whom Antonv's soldiers made beasts of burden, and 
obliged to carry their corn upon their shoulders to the coast. 
As it lay between two seas, and was partly shut up by moun- 
taioa. the air of course was heavy, and truly Bo&otian. But 
Vol. I.— C 2* 
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Situations as little favoured by nature as Chaeronea, have riv- 
en birth to the greatest men; of which the celebrated Locke, 
and many others, are instances. 

Plutarch himself acknowledges the stupidity of the Boeo- 
tians in general ; but he imputes it rather to their diet than to 
their air; for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, he intimates 
that a gross indulgence in that article, which was usual with 
his countrymen, contributes greatly to obscure the intellectu- 
al faculties. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what year he was born. Ruauld 
places it about the middle of the reign of Claudius; others, 
towards the end of it. The following circumstance is the only 
foundation they have for their conjectures. 

Plutarch says, that he studied philosophy under Ammonius, 
at Delphi, when Nero made his progress into Greece. This, 
we know, was in the twelfth year of that emperor's reign, in 
the consulship of Paulinus Suetonius and Pontius Telesinus, 
tlie second year of the Olympiad 211, and the sixty-sixth oi 
the Christian era. Dacier observes, that Plutarch most have 
been seventeen or eighteen at least, when he was engaged in 
the abstruse studies of philosophy; and he, therefore, nxes his 
birth about five or six years before the death of Claudius. 
This, however, is bare supposition; and* that, in our opinion, 
it^jt of the most probable kind. The youth of Greece studied 
under the philosophers very early; for their works, with thosj 
of the poets and rnetoricians, formed their chief course of dis- 
ci^ine. 

jBut to determine whether he was born under the reign of 
Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's reign (which we the 
rather believe, as he says himself that he was very young 
when Nero entered Greece; J to make it clearly understood, 
whether he studied at Delphi at ten, or at eighteen years of 
age, is of much less consequence, than it is to know by what 
means, and under what auspices, he acauired that humane and 
rational philosophy which is distinguisned in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of him we know little 
more than what his sdiolar has accidentally let fall concerning 
him. He mentions a singular instance of his manner of cor- 
recting his pupils: — " Our master,"- says he, " having one 
day observed that we had indulged ourselves too luxuriously 
at dinner, at his afternoon lecture, ordered his freed-man to 
give his own 3on the discipline of the. whip, in our presence; 
signifying, at the same time, that he suffered this punishment 
because he could not eat his victuals without sauce. The phi- 
losopher all the while had his eye upon us, and we knew well 
for whom this example of punishment was intended. *' This 
circumstance shows, at least, that Ammonius was not of the 
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school of Epicurus. The severity of his discipline, indeed; 
seems rather of the Stoic cast; but it is most probable, that he 
belonged to the Academicians; for their schools, at that time, 
had the greatest reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumstance in the discipline of those 
schools, that the parent only had the power oi corporal pun- 
ishment: the rod and the ferula were snatched from the hand 
of the petty tyrant; his office alone was to inform the mind; 
he had no authority to dastardise the spirit; he had no power 
to extinguish the generous flame of freedom, or to break down 
the noble independency of soul, by the slavish, debasing, and 
degrading application of the rod. This mode of punishment 
in our public schools is one of the worst remains of barbarism 
that prevails among us. Sensible minds, however volatile and 
inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by 
many means, which shame, ana fears of a more liberal nature 
than those of corporal punishment, will supply. Where there 
is but little sensinility, the effect which that mode of punish- 
ment produces is not more happy. It destroys that little; 
though it should he the first care and labour of the preceptor 
to increase it To beat the body, is to debase the mmd. rfo- 
thing so soon, or so totally abolishes the sense of shame; and 
yet that sense is at once the best preservative of virtue, and 
the greatest incentive to every species of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode of 
the Greek education gave its pupils, was their early access to 
every branch of philosophical learning. They did not, like 
us, employ their youth in the acquisition of words; they were 
engaged in pursuits of a higher nature; in acquiring the know- 
ledge of things. They did not, like us, spend seven or ten 
years of scholastic labour, in making a general acquaintance 
with two dead languages. Those years were employed in the 
study of nature, and m gaining the elements of philosophical 
knowledge from her original economy and laws. Hence all 
that Dacier has observed concerning the probability of Plu- 
tarch's being seventeen or eighteen years of age when he stu- 
died under Ammonius, is without the l«ast weight. 

The way to mathematical and philosophical knowledge was, 
indeed, much more easy among the ancient Greeks than it can 
ever be with us. Those, and every other science, are bound 
up in terms, which we can never understand precisely, till 
we become acquainted with the languages from which they are 
derived. Plutarch, when he learnt the Roman language, which 
was not till he was somewhat advanced in life, ooserved, that 
he got the knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. 
But we lie under the necessity of reversing his method; and 
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before we can arrive at the knowledge of tilings, we must first 
labour to obtain the knowledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had access to science without 
the acquisition of other languages, they were, nevertheless, 
sufficiently attentive to the cultivation of their own. Philolo- 
gy, after the mathematics and philosophy, was one^ of their 
principal studies; and they applied themselves considerably 
to critical investigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Dissertation which Plutarch 
hath given us on the word €t, engraved on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. In this tract he introduces the scholastic disputes, 
wherein he makes a principal figure. After giving us tne va- 
rious significations which others assigned to this word, he 
adds his own idea of it; and that is of some consequence to us, 
because it shows us that he was not a polytheist: — " Et, says 
he, Thou art; as if it were et, cv, Thou art one, I mean not in 
the aggregate sense, as we say, one army, or one body of men 
composed of many individuals; but that which exists distinct- 
ly must necessarily be one; and the very idea of Being implies^ 
individuality. One is that, which is a simple being, tree n*om 
mixture and composition. To be one, therefore, in this sense, 
is consistent only with a nature entire in its first principle, 
and incapable of alteration or decay." 

So far we are perfectly satisfied with Plutarch's creed, but 
not with his criticism. To suppose that the word hj should 
signify the existence of one Goa only, is to hazard too much 
upon conjecture; and the whole tenor of the heathen theology 
makes against it 

Nor can we be better pleased with the other interpretations 
of this celebrated word. We can never suppose, that it bare- 
ly signified «/; intimating thereby, that the business of those 
who visited the temple was inquiry, and they that came to ask 
the Deity, if such events should come to pass. This construc- 
tion is too much forced; and it would do as well, or even better,, 
were the £t interpreted, if yow make large presents to the gods,. 
«/*you pay the priest ^ * 

Were not this inscription an object of attention amoK the 
learned, we should not, at this distant period of time, nave 
thought it worth mentioning, otherwise than as it gives u» an 
idea of one branch of Plutarch's education. But, as a single 
word, inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, can not but 
be matter of curiosity with those who carry their inquiries 
into remote antiquity, we shall not scruple to add one more 
to the other conjectures concerning it 

We will suppose, then, that the word n was here used in 
the Ionic dialect, for hObj I wish. This perfectly expressed 
the state of mind of all that entered the temple on the business 
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of consultation; and it might be no less empjhatical in the Greek 
than Virgil's Quanquam 0! was in the Latin. If we carry this 
conjecture farther, and think it probable, that this word might, 
as the initial word of a celebrated line in the third book of 
the Odyssey, stand there to signify the whole line, we shall 
reach a degree of probability almost bordering on certainty. 
The verse we alluae to is this: — 

Efr yap cjuoc toaafivhi ^ioi hwafiw Ttapadiisv/ 

** that the gods would empower me to obtain my wishes!" 
What prayer more proper on entering the temples of the gods, 
particularly with me view of consulting them on the events 
of life. 

If it should be thought that the initial word is insufficient 
to represent a whole verse, we have to answer, that it was 
agreeable to the custom of the ancients. They not only con- 
veyed the sense of particular verses by their initial words, 
but frequently of large passages by the quotation of a single 
line, or even of half a line; some instances of which occur in 
the following Lives. The reason of this is obvious: The 
works of their best poets were almost universally committcd- 
to memory; and the smallest quotation was sufficient to con 
vey the sense of a whole passage. 

These observations are matters of mere curiosity indeed ; 
but they have had their use; for they have naturally pointed 
out to us another instance of the excellence of that education 
which formed our young philosopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory by means of ex 

ercise. 

Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously enough, observed, 
that nothing so much strengthens this faculty as the employ- 
ment of it. 

The Greek mode of education must have had a wonderful 
effect in this case. The continual exercise of the memory in 
laying up the treasures of their poets, the precepts of tneir 
philosophers, and the problems of their mathematicians, must 
nave given it that mechanical power of retention which no- 
thing could easily escape. Thus Pliny* tells us of a Greek 
called Charmidas, who could repeat from memory the con- 
tents of the largest library. 

. The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercise appear 
in every part of his works. As the writings of poets lived in 
his memory, they were ready for use and application on every 
apposite occasion. They were always at hand, either to con 

• Hist Nat. lib. vii. cap. 24. 
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firm t?ie sentiments, or justify the principles of his heroes, to 
support his own, or to illustrate both. 

13y the aid of a cultivated memory, too, he was enabled to 
write a number of contemporary Lives, and to assign to each 
such a portion of business in the general transactions of the 
times, as might be sufficient to delineate the character, with- 
out repeated details of the same actions and negociations. 
This made a very difficult part of his work; and he acquitted 
himself here with great management and address. Sometimes, 
indeed, he has repeated the same circumstances in contempo- 
rary Lives, but it was hardly avoidable. The great wonder 
is, that he has done it so seldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this respect, 
be of service to him, as undoubtedly it was, there were others 
in which it was rather a disadvantage. By trusting too much 
to it, he has fallen into inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where 
he was professedly drawing from preceding writers; and we 
have often been obliged to rectify his mistakes, by consulting 
those authors, because he would not be at the pains to consuft 
them himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be said to belong to any sect ot 
philosophers, his education, the rationality of his principles, 
and the modesty of his doctrines, would incline us to place 
him with the latter Academy; at least, when he left his mas- 
ter Ammonius, and came into society, it is more than proba- 
ble, that he ranked particularly with that sect. 

His \vri tings, however, furnish us with many reasons for 
thinking that ne afterwards became a citizen of the philosophi- 
cal world. He appears to have examined every sect with a 
calm and unprejudiced attention; to have selected what he 
found of use for the purposes of virtue and happiness; and to 
have left the rest for the portion of those whose narrowness 
of mind could think either science or felicity confined to any 
denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modesty of opinion, 
and left them their original scepticism ; he borrowed their ra- 
tional theology, and gave up to them, in a great measure, their 
metaphysical refinements, together with their vain, though 
seductive enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in search of natural 
science, and of logic; but, satisfied with whatever practical 
knowledge might he acquired, he left them to dream over the 
hypothetical part of the former, and to chase the shadows of 
reason through the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a particular 
Providence; but he could not enter into their idea of future 
rewards and punishments. He knew not how to i^concile 
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the present agency of the Supreme Beinff with his judicial 
character hereafter; though Theodoret tells us, that he had 
heard of the Christian religion, and inserted several of its 
mysteries in his works.* From the Stoics, too, he borrowed 
the doctrine of fortitude; but he rejected the unnatural foun^ 
dation on which they erected that virtue. He went back to 
Socrates for principles whereon to rest it. 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to have had much 
intercourse, though tlTe accommodating philosophy of Aris- 
tippus entered frequently into his politics, and sometimes in- 
to the general economy of his life. In the little states of 
Greece that philosophy had not much to do: but had it been 
adopted in the more violent measures of the Roman adminis- 
tration, our celebrated biographer would not have had such 
scenes of blood and ruin to describe; for emulation, prejudice, 
and opposition, upon whatever principles they might plead 
their apology, first struck out the fire that laid the Common- 
wealth in ashes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus, it was his rational idea of enjoyment. That such 
was his idea, it is more than probable; for it is impossible to 
believe the tales that the heatiien bigots have told of him, or 
to suppose that the cultivated mind of a philosopher should 
pursue its happiness out of the temperate order of nature. His 
irreligious opinions he left to him, as he had left to the other 
sects their vanities and absurdities. 

But when we bring him to the school of Pythagoras, what 
idea shall we entertain of him? Shall we consider him any 
longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the philosophical 
world? Naturally benevolent and humane, he finds a system 
of divinity and philosophy perfectly adapted to his natural 
sentiments. The whole animal creation he had originally 
looked upon with an instinctive tenderness; but when the 
amiable Pythagoras, the priest of Nature, in defence of the 
common privileges of her creatures, had called religion into 
their cause; — ^when he sought to soften the cruelty that man 
had exercised against them, by the honest art of insinuating 
the doctrine of transmigration, how could the liumane and 
benevolent Plutarch refuse to serve under this priest of Na- 
ture? It was impossible. He adopted the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis. He entered into the merciful scheme of 
Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the human 
species, by appealing to the selfish qualities of their nature, by 
subduing their pride, and exciting their sympathy, while he 

• Nothing' of Plutarch's is now extant from which we can infer that he was 
acquainted with the Christian reli^on. ' 
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showed them that their future existence might be the con- 
dition of a reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly from him in his 
observations on the elder Cato. And as nothing can exhibit 
a more lively picture of him than these paintings of his own, 
we shall not scruple to introduce them here: — ** For my part, 
I can not but charge his using his servants like so many beasts 
of burden, and turning them off, or selling them when they 
grew old, to the account of a mlsan luid ungenerous spirit, 
which thinks that the sole tie between man and man is inter- 
est or necessity. But goodness moves in a larger sphere than 
i'ustice. The obligations of law and equity reach only to man- 
kind, but kindness and beneficence shouM be extended to 
creatures of every species; and these still flow from the breast 
of a well natured man, as streams that issue from the living 
fountain. A good man will take care of his horses and dogs, 
not only while they are young, but when old and past service. 
Thus the people of Athens, when they had finished the tem- 
ple called Hecatompedon, set at liberty the beasts of biyrden 
that had been chiefly employed in the work, suffering them 
to pasture at large, free from any other service. It is said, 
that one of these afterwards came of its own accord to work, 
and putting itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This pleased the people, and they 
made a decree, that it should be kept at the pumic charge so 
long as it lived. The craves of Cimon's mares, with which 
he thrice conquered at tne Olympic games, are still to be seen 
near his own tomb. Many have shown particular marks of 
regard, in burying the dogs which they had cherished and 
been fond of; and amongst the rest, Xanthippus of old, whose 
dog swam by the side of his galley to Salamis, when the 
Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and was after- 
wards buried by him upon ^ promontory, which, to this day, 
is called the Dog's Grave. We certainly ought not to trfeat 
living creatures like shoes or household goods, which, when 
worn out with use, we throw away; and were it only to learn 
benevolence to human kind, we should be merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not sell even an old ox 
that had laboured for me; much less would I remove, for the 
sake of a little money, a man grown old in my service, from 
his usual lodgings and diet; for to him, poor man, it would be 
as bad as banishment, since he could be of no more use to the 
buyer than he was to the seller. But Cato, as if he took a 
pride in these things, tells us that, when consul, he left his 
war-horse in Spain, to save the '^iblic the charge of his con- 
veyance. Whether such things 3s ^hesc are instances of great- 
ness or littleness of soul, let the leader judge for himseli!" 
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riThat an amiable idea of our benevolent philosopher! How 
orthy the instructions of the priest of Nature! How hon- 
ourable to that great master of truth and universal science^ 
whose sentiments were decisive in every doubtful matter^ and 
whose maxims were received with silent conviction!* 

Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch more particu- 
larly attached to the opinions of this great nian? Whether we 
consider the immensity of his erudition, or the benevolence of 
his system, the motives for that attachment were equally pow- 
erful. Pythagoras had collected all the stores of human learn* 
ing, and had reduced them into one rational and useful body 
of science. Like our glorious Bacon, he led philosophy forth 
from the jargon of schools, and the fopperies of sects. He 
made her what she was originally designed to be, the handmaid 
of Nature; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her laws. 
Whatever knowledge cOuld be gained by human industry, by 
the most extensive inquiry and observation, he had every 
means and opportunity to obtain. The priests of Pigypt un- 
folded to him their mysteries and their learning: they led him 
through the records of the remotest antiquity, and opened all 
those stores of science that had been amassing through a mul- 
titude of a^s. The Magi of Persia co-operated with the 
priests of Egypt in the instruction of this wonderful philoso- 
pher. They taught him those higher parts of science, by 
which they were themselves so mucn distmguished, — astrono- 
my and the system of the universe. The laws of moral life, 
and the institutions of civil societies, with their several excel- 
lencies and defects, he learned from the various states and es- 
tablishments of Greece. Thus accomplished, when he came 
to dispute in >the Olympic contests, he was considered as a 
prodigy of wisdom and learning; but when the choice of his 
title was left to him, he modestly declined the appellation of 
a wise many and was contented only to be called a lover ofwia- 
domA 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable indulgence, 
if, in his veneration for this great man, he not only adopted 
the nobler parts of his philosophy, but (what he had avoided 
with regard to the other sects) followed him too in his erroi's? 
Such, in particular, was his doctrine of dreams; to which our 
biographer, we must confess, has paid too much attention. 
Yet absolutely to condemn him for this, would perhaps bo 
hazarding as, much as totally to defend him. We must ac- 
knowledge, with the elder Pliny, Si exemplis a^ntur^ profecfo 
pariafiantfX or in the language of honest Sir Roger de Cover 

• Val. Max. Vb. viii. cap. 15. % Hist Nat lib. x. cap. 75* 
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ley, "Much may be said on both sides."* However, if 
Pliny, whose complaisance for the credit of the marvellous in 
particular was very great, could be doubtful about this matter, 
ive of little faith may be allowed to be more so. Yet Plutarch, 
in his Treatise on Oracles, has maintained his doctrine by 
such powerful testimonies, that if any regard is to be paid to 
ills veracity, some attention should oe given to his opinion. 
We shall therefore leave the point, where Mr. Addison 
thought proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, — ^in sus- 
pense. 

When Zeno consulted the oracle in what manner he should 
live, the answer was, that " he should inquire of the dead.^^ 
Assiduous and indefatigable application to reading made a con- 
siderable part of the Greek education; and in this our bio- 
grapher seems to have exerted the greatest industry. The 
Dumber of books he has quoted,' to which he has referred, and 
from which he has written, seems almest incredible, when it 
is considered, that the art of printing was not known in his 
time, and that the purchase of manuscripts was difficult and 
dear. 

. His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In his Sym- 
posiacs, he tells us, that it was ancient in Chderonea; and that 
nis ancestors had been invested with the most considerable 
offices in the magistracy. He mentions in particular his great- 
grandfather Nicarchus, whom he had the happiness of know- 
ing; and relates, from his authority, the misfortunes of his fel- 
low-citizens, under the severe discipline of Antony's soldiers. 
. His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man of great 
4iloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. He was distin- 
guished by his merit as a convivial companion; and was one 
of those happy mortals, who, when they sacrifice to Bacchus, 
are favouredf by Mercury. His good humour and pleasantry 
increased with his cups; and he used to say, that wine had the 
same effisct upon him that fire has on incense, which causes 
the finest and richest essences to evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewise; but has not 
given us his name in any of those writings that are come flown 
to us. However, he has borne honourable testimony to his 
memory; for he tells us, that he was a learned and a virtuous 
man, well acquainted with the philosophy and theology of his 
time, and conversant with the works of tlie poets. Plutarch*, 
in his Political Precepts, mentions an instance of his father's 
discretion, which does him great honour: — " I remember,'' 
sajrs he, " that I was sent, when a very young man, aloi 
with another citizen of Chaeronea, on an embassy to the pro 

• Spectator, No. 122. 
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consul. My colleague being, by some accident, obliged to 
stop in the way, I proceeded without him, and executed otir 
commission. Upon my return to Ghaeronea, when I was to 
give an account m public of my negociation, my father took 
me aside, and said, ' My son, take care tliat in the account 
vou are about to give, you do not mention yourself distinctly , 
but jointly ^ith your colleague. Say not, / went^ IspokCy lexe^ 
ciited^ h\it we weni^ we spoke, we executed. Thus, though your 
colleague was incapable of attending you, he will share in the 
honour of your success, as well as m that of your appoint- 
ment; and you will avoid that envy which necessarily follows 
all arrogated merit.* *' 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were Timon and 
Lamprias. These were his associates in study and amuse- 
ment; and he always speaks of them with pleasure and affeCf 
tion. Of Timon in particular he says, — "Though Fortune 
has, on many occasions, been favourable to me, yet I have no 
obligations to her so great as the enjoyment of my brother 
Timon's invariable friendship and kindness.** Lamprias too 
he mentions as inheriting the lively disposition and good hu- 
mour of his grandfather, who bore the same name. 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed into Egypt. 
Others allege, that there is no authority for that assertion; and 
it is true, that we have no written record concerning it Never7 
theless, we incline to believe, that he did travel into that coun- 
try; and we found our opinion on the following reasons: — Ii> 
the fast place, this tour was a part of liberal education among 
the GreeKs; and Plutarch, being descended from a family of 
distinction, was therefore likely to enjoy such a privilege. In 
the next place, his treatise of Isis and Osiris, shows that he had 
a more than common knowledge of the religious mysteries of 
the Egyptians; and it is therefore highly probable, that he ob- 
tained this knowledge by being conversant amongst them. 
To have written a treatise on so abstruse a subject, without 
some more eminent advantages than other writers might af- 
ford him, could not have been agreeable to the genius, or con- 
sistent with the modesty of Plutarch. 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed into 
Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he travelled into Italy. 
Upon what occasion he visited that country, it is not quite so 
certain; but he probably went to Rome, in a public Ct^acity, 
on the business of the Chaeroneans; for, in the Life of iJemos- 
thenes, he tells us, that he had no leisure, in his journey to 
Ital^, to learn the Latin language, on the account of public 
business. 

As the passage here referred to affords us further inatter of 
speculation for the Life of Plutarch, we shall give it as we 
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find it: — "An author who would write a history of events 
which happened in a foreign country, and can not he come at 
in his own, as he has his materials to collect from a variety of 
books, dispersed in different libraries, his first care should be 
to take up his residence in some populous town which has an 
ambition for literature. There he will meet with many cu- 
rious and valuable books; and the particulars that are wanting 
in writers, he may, upon iriquiry, be supplied with, by those 
who have laid them up in the faithful repository ofmemory. 
This will prevent his work from being defective in any mate- 
rial point. . As to myself, I live in a little town; and I choose 
to live there, lest it should become still less. W}ien I was in 
Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not leisure to study the 
Latin tongue, on account of the public commissions with 
which I was charged, and the number of people who came to 
be instructed by me in philosophy. It was not, therefore, till 
a late period in life that I began to read the Roman authors. " 

From this short account, we may collect, with tolerable 
certainty, the followinjg circumstances: — 

In the first place, Plutarch tells us, that while he was resi* 
dent in Rome, public business and lectures in philosophy 
left him no time for learning the Latin language; and jret, a 
little before, he had observed, that those who write a history 
of foreign characters and events ought to be conversant with 
the historians of that country where the character existed, and 
tiie scene is laid; but he acknowledges, that he did not learn the 
Latin language till he was late in life, because, when at Rome 
he had not time for that purpose. 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote his Morals at 
Rome, and his Lives at Chaeronea. For the composition of 
the former, the knowledge of the Roman language was not 
necessary; the Greek tongue was then generally understood 
in Rome, and he had no necessity for making use of any other 
when he delivered his lectures of philosophy to the people. 
Those lectures, it is more than probable, made up that col- 
lection of Morals, which is come down to us. # 

Though he could not avail himself of the Roman historians 
in the great purpose of writing his Lives, for want of a com- 
petent acquaintance with the language in which they wrote, 
yet, by conversing with the principal citizens in the Greek 
tongue, he must have collected many essential circumstances, 
and anecdotes of characters and events, that promoted his de- 
sign, and enriched the plan of his work. The treasures he 
acquired of this kind he secured by means of a common-place 
book, which he constantly carried about with him; and as it 
appears thai he was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, from ' 
the beginning of Vespasian^s reign to the end of Trajan's, he 
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must have had sufficient time and opportunity to procure ma- 
terials of every kind; for this was a period of almost forty 
years. 

We shall the more readily enter into the belief that Plutarch 
collected his materials chiefly from conversation, when we 
consider in what manner, and on what subjects, tlie ancients 
used to converse. The discourse of people of education and 
distinction in those days was somewhat aifferent from that of / 
ours. It was not on the powers or pedigree of a horse; it was ' 
not on a match of travelling between geese and turkeys; it was 
not on a race of maggots, started against each other on the table, 
when they first came to day-light from the shell of a filbert) 
it was not \iy what part you may suspend a spaniel the longest 
without making him whine; it was not on the exquisite finesse^ 
and the hij^hest manoeuvres of play; the old Romans had no 
ambition for attainments of this nature. They had no such 
masters in science as Heber and Hoyle. The taste of their 
day did not run so high. The powers of poetry and philoso- 
phy, the economy of numan life and manners, the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties, the enlargement of the mind, his- 
torical and political discussions on the events of their country; 
these, and such subjects as these, made the principal part of 
their conversation. Of this Plutarch has given us at once 
a proof and a specimen, in what he calls his Symposiacs, or^ 
as our Selden calls it, his Table-Talk. From sucn conversa- 
tions as these, then, we can not wonder that he was able to 
collect such treasures as were necessary for the maintenance 
of his biographical undertaking. 

In the sequel of the last quoted passage, we find another 
argument, which confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch's 
knowledge of the Roman history was chiefly of colloquial 
acquisition: — " My method of learning the Roman language," 
says he, " may seem strange, and yet it is very true. 1 did 
not so much gain the knowledge oi things by the words, as 
words by the Knowledge I had of things. ^ This plainly im- 
plies, that he was previously acquainted with the events de- 
scribed in the language he was learning. 

It must be owned mat the Roman history had been already 
written in Greek by Poly bins; and that, indeed, somewhat 
invalidates the last-mentioned ailment Nevertheless, it has 
still sufficient evidence for its support. There are a thousand 
circumstances in Plutarch^s Lives which could not be collect- 
ed from Polybius; and it is clear to us, that he did not make 
much use of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himself to the ao- 
(^uisition of that language till he was far advanced in life; 13 
tibly it might be about the latter part of the reign of Tri 

3* 
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whose kind disposition towards his country rendered the 
weight of public and political business easy to him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the lan^asg of 
Rome, it is certain that he made no great prepress in it This 
appears as well from the little comments he nas occasionally 
given us on certain Latin words, as from some passa^ in his 
Lives, where he has professedly followed the Latin historians, 
and yet followed them in an uncertain and erroneoiis manner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero at ChsD- 
ronea, it is clear from his own account; and it is more than 
probable, too, that the rest of his Lives were written in that 
retirement; for if, while he was at Rome, he could scarcely 
find time to learn the language, it is hardly to be supposed 
that he could do more than lay up materials for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to us an opin* 
ion we have long entertained, that the Book of Apophthegms; 
which is said to riave been written by Plutarch, is really not 
his work. This book is dedicated to Trajan; and the dedica- 
tor assuming the name and character of Plutarch, says, he had, 
before this, written the Lives of illustrious Men; but Plutarch 
wrote tliose Lives at Chseronea, and he did not retire to Chae- 
ronea till after the death of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if otners were necessary, to diow 
that this work was supposititious; for, in this dedication to Tra- 
jan, not the least mention is made of Plutarch's having been his 
preceptor, of his being raised by him to the consular dienity, 
or of nis being appointed governor of Illyria. Dacier, observ- 
ing this, has drawn a wrong conclusion from it, and, contrary 
to the assertion of Suldas, will have it, that Plutarch was nei- 
ther preceptor to Trajan, nor honoured with any appointments 
under him. Had it occurred .to him that the Book of Apoph- 
thegms could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was merely 
an extract made from his real works by some industrious 

grammarian, he would not have been under the necessity of 
azarding so much against the received opinion of his con- 
nexions with Trajan; nor would he have found it necessary 
to allow so little credit to his letter addressed to that emperor 
which we have upon record. The letter is as follows: — 

Plutarch to Trajan. 

<^ I am sensible that you sought not the empire. Your na- 
tural modesty would not suffer vou to apply for a distinction 
to which you were always entitled by the excellency of your 
manners. That modesty, however, makes you still more wor- 
<by of those honours you had no ambition to solicit Should 
your future government prove in any degree answerable to 
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your former merit, I shall have reason to congratulate both your 
virtue and my own good fortune on this great event But, if 
otherwise, you have exposed yourself to danger, and me to 
obloquy; for Rome will never endure an emperor unworthy 
of her; and the faults of the scholar will be imputed to the 
master. Seneca is reproached, and his fame still suffers for the 
vices of Nero; the reputation of Quintilian is hurt by the ill 
conduct of his scholars; and even Socrates is accused of negli- 

fence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, 1 
ave better hopes, and flatter myself that your administration 
will do honour to your virtues. Only continue to be what 
you are. Let your government commence in your breast, 
and lay the foundation of it in tlie command of your passions. 
If you make virtue the rule of your conduct and the end of 

four actions, every thing will proceed in harmony and order, 
have explained to you the spirit of those laws and constitu- 
tions that were established by your predecessors, and you 
have nothing to do but to carry them into execution. If this 
should be the case, I shall have the glory of having formed an 
emperor to virtue; but, if otherwise; let this letter remain a 
testimony with succeeding ages, that you did not niin the Ro-> 
man empire under pretence of the counsels or the authority 
of Plutarch." 

Why Dacier should think that this letter is neither worthy 
of the pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, it is not 
easy to conceive; for it has all the spirit, the manly freedom, 
and the sentimental turn of that philosopher. 

We shall find it no very difficult matter to account for his 
connection with Trajan, if we attend to the manner in which 
he lived, and to the reception he met with in Rome. During 
his residence in that city, his house was the resort of the prin- 
cipal citizens. All that were distinguished by their rank, 
taste, learning, or politeness, sought his conversation and at- 
tended his lectures. The study of the Greek language, and 
philosophy, was at that time the greatest pursuits of Uie Roman 
nobility, and even the emperors honoured the most celebrated 
professors with their presence and support. Plutarch, in his 
treatise on Curiosity, has introduced a circumstance, which 
places the attention that was paid to his lectures in a very 
strong light:— " It once happened," says he, "that when 1 
was speaking in public at Rome, Arulenus Rusticus, the same 
whom Domitian, through envy of his growing reputation, af- 
terwards put to death, was one of my nearers. When I was 
in the middle of my discourse, a soldier came in, and brought 
him a letter from the emperor. Upon this there was a gen- 
eral silence through the audience^ and I stopped to give nim 
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time to peruse this letter; but he would not suffer it; nor did 
he open the letter till I had finished my lecture, and the au- 
dience was dispersed,'' 

To understand the importance of this compliment, it will 
be necessary to consider the quality and character of the per- 
son who paid it Arulenus was one of the greatest men in 
Rome, distinguished as well by the lustre of his family, as by 
an honourable ambition and thirst of glory. He was*ti*ibune 
of the people when Nero caused Ps&tus and Soranus to be 
capitally condemned by a decree of the senate. When So- 
ranus was deliberating with his friends whether he should at- 
tempt or give up his defence, Arulenus had the spirit to pro- 
pose an opposition to the decree of the senate, in nis capacity 
of tribune; and he would have carried it into execution, haH 
he not been overruled by Paetus, who remonstrated, that by 
such a measure he would destroy himself, without the satis- 
faction of servine his friend. He was afterwards prsetor un- 
der Vitellius, whose interests he followed with the greatest 
fidelity. But his spirit and magnanimity do him the greatest 
honour,^ in that eulogy which he wrote on Psetus and Helvi- 
dius Priscus. His wnole conduct was regulated by the pre- 
cepts of philosophy; and the respect he showed to Plutarch on 
this occasion was a proof of his attachment to it Such was 
the man who postponed the letter of a prince to the lecture of 
a philosopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general marks of 
distinct^ion by the superior people in Rome; he had particular 
and very respectable friendships. Sossius Senecio, who was 
four times consul, once under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan, 
was his most intimate friend. To him he addresses his Lives, 
except that of Aratus, which is inscribed to Polycrates of 
Sicyon, the grandson of Aratus. With Senecio he not only 
lived in the strictest friendship whilst he was in Rome, biit 
corresponded with him after he retired to Greece. And is it 
not easy to believe, that through the interest of this zealous 
and powerful friend, Plutarch might not only be appointed 
tutor to Trajan, but be advanced likewise to the consular dig- 
nity? When we consider Plutarch's eminence in Rome as a 
teacher of philosophy, nothing can be more probable than the 
former; when we remember tne consular interest of Senecio 
under Trajan, and hts distinguished regard for Plutarch, no- 
thing can DC more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous prince as 
Trajan, is so important a point in the Life of Plutarcn, that it 
must not hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted it The 
letter above quoted, if it be, as we have no doubt of its being, 
the genuine composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it Pe» 
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<rarch has maintained it Dacier only has doubted, or rather 
denied it. But upon what evidence has he.^ grounded his 
opinion? Plutarch, he says, was but three or four years older 
than Trajan, and therefore was unfit to be his preceptor in 
philosophy. Now, let us inquire into the force of this argu- 
ment Trajan spent the earjy part of his life in arms; Plu- 
tarch in the study of the sciences. When that prince applied 
himself to literary pursuits, he was somewhat advanced m life; 
Plutarch must have been more so. And why a man of sci- 
ence should be an unfit preceptor in philosophy to a military 
man, though no more tnaa four years older, the reaspn, we 
apprehend, will be somewhat difficult to discover. 

bacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio pnncipily when he 
says that Plutarch was only four years older than Trajan; for 
we have seen that it is impossible to ascertain the time^ of Plu- 
tarch's birth; and the date which Dacier assigns it is purely 
conjectural. We will, therefore, conclude with those learn- 
ed men who have formerly allowed Plutarch the honour of 
being preceptor to Trajan, that he certainly was so. There 
is little doubt that thev grounded their assertions upon proper 
authority; and, indeeo, uie internal evidence arising from the 
nature and efiects of that education, which did equal honour 
to the scholar and to the master, comes in aid of the argu- 
ment 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to ascertain the 
time when Plutarch's reputation was established in Rome. 
Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Nc^ro, in the consulate of Capito and Rufus: — " Lucian," 
says he, "was at this time in^eat reputation amongst the 
Bomans; and Musonius and Plutarch were well known.'' 
Eusebius brings it one vear lower, and tells us, that, in. the 
fourteenth year of Nero's reign, Musonius and Plutarch were 
in' great reputation. Both these writers are palpably mista- 
ken. We have seen, that, in the twelfth year ol Nero, Plu- 
tarch was vet at school under Ammonius;* and it is not very 
probable tnat a school-boy should be celebrated as a philoso- 
pher in Rome, within a year or two after. Indeed Eusebius 
contradicts himself; for, on another occasion, he places him 
in the reign of Adrian, the third year of the Olympiad two 
hundred and twenty-four, of the Christian era one hundred 
and twenty: — **In this year," says he, "the philosophers, 
Plutarch of Chaeronea, Sextus, and Agathobulus, flourished. " 
Tlius he carries him as much too low, as he had before placed 
him too high. It is certain, that he first grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vespasian, and that his philosophical fame 
was established in the time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of those times 

Vol. I. E 
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were either little acquainted with each other's works, or that 
there were some literary jealousies and animosities between 
them. When Plutarch nourished, there were several con- 
temporary writers of distinguished abilities; Perseus, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, 
Martial, Quintilian, and many more. Yet none of those have 
made the least mention of him. Was this envy, or was it Ro- 
man pride? Possibly, they could not bear that a Greek sophist, 
a native of such a contemptible town as Chaeronea, should en- 
joy the palm of literary praise in Rome. It must be observed, 
at the same time, that the principal Roman writers had con- 
ceived a jealousy of the Greek philosophers, which was very 
prevailingin that age. Of this we fina a strong testimony in 
the elder Pliny, where, speaking of Cato the Censor's disap- 
proving and dismissing the Grecian orators, and of the younger 
Uato's oringing in triumph a sophist from Greece, he ex- 
claims, in terms that signify contempt, Quanta morum ammu- 
taiio! 

However, to be undistinguished by the encomiums of con- 
temporary writers, was by no means a thing peculiar to Plu- 
tarcn. It has been, and still is the fate of superior genius, to 
be beheld either with silent or abusive envy. It makes its 
way like the sun, which we look upon with pain, unless some- 
thing passes over him that obscures his glory. We then view 
with eagerness the shadow, the cloud, or the spot, and are 
pleased with what eclipses the brightness we otherwise can 
not bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found — " Envy 
never conquered but by death,'' his manes have been appeas- 
ed by the amplest atonements. Amongst the many that nave 
done honour to his memory, the following eulogiums deserve 
to be recorded. 

Aulus Gellius compliments him with the highest distinction 
in science. * 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man of the most con- 
summate learning and wisdom, t 

Eusebius places him at the head of the Greek philosophers. J 

Sardianus, in his preface to the Lives of the Philosophers, 
calls him the most divine Plutarch, the beauty and harmony 
of philosophy. 

Petrach, in his moral writings, frequently distinguishes him 
by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewise by Origen, Hime- 
rius the sophist, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius, Xi- 

i 

* A Gellius, lib. iv. r ap. 7. \ Euseb. Praep. lib. li. init. 

f Gell. lib. L cap. 211. 
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philinus, Joannes Sarisberiensls^ Victorius, Lipsius, and Aga- 
thias, in the epigram which is thus translated hy Dryden: — 

Cbxronean Plutarch, to thy deathless pndsc 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise; 
Because both Greece and she thy &me have shar'd* 
Their heroes written and their Eves compsr'd. 
But thou thyself could'st never write thy own; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are much better pleas- 
ed with the Greek verses of the honest metropolitan under 
Constantine Monomachus. They deserve to be translated: — 

Lord of that light, that living power, to save. 
Which her lost sons no Heatnen Scishcx gave: 
If aught of these thy mercy means to spare. 
Yield Plato, Lord, — ^yield Plutarch to my prayer. 
Led by no grace, no new conversion wrought. 
They felt thy own cU^nity of thought 
That grace exerted, spare the partial rod; 
The last, best witness, that thou art their God! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of considerable learnings 
and a great reviver of letters, had a particular attachment to 
our biographer. When he was asked, in case of a general de- 
struction of books, what author he would wish to save from 
the ruin, he answered, — Plutarch. He considered his histo- 
rical and philosophical writings as the most beneficial to socie- 
ty, and of course the best substitute for all other books. 

Were it necessary to produce further suffrages for the merit 
of Plutarch, it would oe sufficient to say, that he has been 

E raised by Montaigne, St. Evremond, and Montesquieu^ the 
est critics and the ablest writers of their time. 
After receiving the most distincuished honours that a phi- 
losopher could enjoy; after the god-like office of teaching wis- 
dom and goodness to the metropolis of the world ; after having 
formed an emperor to virtue; and after beholding^ the effects 
of his precepts in the happiness of human kind, Flutarch re- 
tired to his native country. The death of this illustrious prince 
and pupil, to a man of his sensibility, must have rendered 
Rome even painful; for whatever influence philosophy may 
have on the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has very 
little power over the interests of the heart 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plutarch retired 
to Chaeronea. But though he withdrew from the busier scenes 
of the world,he fled not to an unprofitable or inactive solitude. 
In that retirement he formed the great work for which he hail 
80 long been preparing materials, — ^his Lives of illustriouf 
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Men; a work which, aes Scaliger says, non solum fuii in mani- 
bits hominum^ at etiam humani generis memoriam occupavit. 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received with 
universal approbation, would be superfluous. But to observe 
where the mographer has excelled, and in what he has failed; 
to make a due estimate as well of the defects as of the merits 
of his work, may have its use. 

Lipsius has observed, that he does not write history, but 
scraps of history, non historiam^ sed particulaa hisiorias. This 
is said of his Lives; and in one sense it is true. No single 
life that he has written will afford a sufficient history of its 

E roper period; neither was it possible that it should do so. As 
is plan comprised a number of contemporary Lives, most of 
which were m public characters, the business of their period 
was to be divided amongst them. The general history of the 
time was to be thrown mto separate portions; and those por- 
tions were to be allotted to such characters as had the princi- 
pal interest in the several events. 

This was in some measure done by Plutarch; but it was not 
done with great art or accuracy. At the same time, as we have 
already observed, it is not to be wondered, if there were some 
repetitions, when the part which the several characters bore 
in the principal events, wgis necessary to be pointed out 

Yet these scraps of history, thus dividea and dispersed, 
when seen in a collective form, make no very imperfect nar- 
rative of the times within their view. The biographer's at- 
tention to the minuter circumstances of character, his disqui- 
sitions of principles and manners, and his political and philo- 
sophical discussions, lead us in an easy and intelligent man 
ner to the events he describes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are sometimes dis- 
orderly, and too often encumbered with impertinent digres- 
siops. By pursuing with too much indulgence the train of 
ideas, he has frequently destroyed the order of facts, brought 
together evenb^ that lay at a distance from each other, called 
forward those circumstances to which he should have made 
a regular progress, and made no other apology for these idle 
excursions, but by telling us that he is out of the order of 
time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in use. Had he 
known the convenience of marginal writing, he would certain- 
ly have throvyn the greatest part of his digressions into that 
form. They are undoubtedly tedious and djsgustful; and all 
we can do to reconcile ourselves to them, is to remember, 
that, in the first place, marginal writing was a thing unknowPv 
and that the benevolent desire of conveying instructioa, vm 
the greates>*t motive with the biographer for introducing them. 
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This appears at least from the nature of them; for they lare 
chiefly aiscjuisitions in natural history and philosophy. 

In paintine the manners of men, Plutarch is truly excel* 
lent Nothing can he more clear than his moral distinctions; 
nothing finer man his delineations of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation and inquiry, which, 
when properly directed, is the great ornament and excellence 
of historical composition^ Plutarch possessed in an eminent 
degree. His biographical writings teach philosophy at once 
by precept and by example. His morals and his characters 
mutually explain and give force to each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of a biographer were peculiarly 
just and delicate. This will appear from his strictures oo 
those historians who wrote of Philistus: — " It is plain, ^' says 
he, " that Timaeus takes every occasion, from Philistus' 
known adherence to arbitrary power, to load him with the 
heaviest reproaches. Those whom he injured, are in s6me 
degree excusable, if, in their resentment, they treated him 
with indignities after death. But wherefore should his bio- 

fraphers, whom he never injured, and who have had the 
enefit of his works; wherefore should they exhibit him with 
all the exaggerations of scurrility, in those scenes of distress 
to which fortune sometimes reduces the best of men? On the 
other hand, Ephorus is no less extravagant in his encomiums 
on Philistus. He knows well how to throw into shades the 
foibles of the human character, and to give an air of plausi- 
bility to the most indefensible conduct; hut with all his ele- 
gance, with all his art, he can not rescue Philistus from the 
imputation of being the most strenuous supporter of arbitrary 
power, of being the fondest follower and admirer of the luxu- 
ry, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. Upon the whole, 
he who neither defends the principles of Philistus; nor insults 
over his misfortunes, will best discharge the duty of the his- 
torian." 

There is such a thing as constitutional religion. There is a 
certain temper and frame of mind naturally productive of de- 
votion. There are men who are born with the original prin- 
ciples of piety; and in this class we need not hesitate to place 
Plutarch. 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too indulgent to 
superstition, and too attentive to the less rational circumstan- 
ces of the heathen theplogy, it is not to be wondered. BuL 
upon the whole, he had consistent and honourable notions of 
the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, w6 have 
already seen in his observations on the word e», engraved on 
Apollo's temple. The same opinion too is found in his trea- 

Vol. I. 4 
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tise on the Cessation of Oracles; where, in the character of a 
Platonist, he argues against the Stoics, who denied the ]jlu- 
rality of worlds; — "Ifthere are many worlds,'* said the Stoics, 
" why then is there only one fate, and one providence to 
guide them? for the Platonists allow that there is but one* — 
Why should not many Jupiters, or sods, be necessary for the 
government of many worlds?" To this Plutarch answers,— 
*^ Where is the necessity of supposing many Jupiters for this 
plurality of worlds? Is not one Kxceltent Being, endued with 
reason and intelligence, such as he is whom we acknowledge 
to be the Father and Lord of all things, sufficient to direct and 
rule these worlds? If there were more supreme agents, their 
decrees would be vain, and contradictory to each other." 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the individuality of the 
Supreme Being, he believed, nevertheless, in the existence of 
intermediate beings of an inferior order, between the divine 
and the human nature. These beings he calls genii, or dae- 
mons. It is impossible, he thinks, from the general order 
and principles of creation, that there should be no mean be- 
twixt the two extremes of a mortal and immortal being; that 
there can not be in nature so great a vacuum, without some 
intermediate species of life, which might in some measure 
partake of both. And as we find the connection between soul 
and body to be made by means of the animal spirits, so these 
daemons are intelligences between divinity and humanity. 
Their nature, however, is believed to be progressive. At first 
they are supposed to hdve been virtuous men, whose souls 
being refined from the ^ross parts of their former existence, 
are admitted into the higher order of genii, and are from 
thence either raised to a more exalted mode of ethereal being, 
or degraded to mortal forms, according to th6ir merit, or their 
degeneracy. One order of these genii, he supposes, presided 
over oracles; others administered, under the Supreme Being, 
the afiairs and the fortunes of men, supporting the virtuous, 
punishing the bad, and sometimes even communicating with 
the best and purest natures. Thus the genius of Socrates still 
warned him of approaching danger, and taught him to avoid it. 

It is this order of beings whicn the late Mr. Thomson, who 
in enthusiasm was a Platonist, and in benevolence a Pythago- 
rean, has so beautifully described in his Seasons; and, as if tne 
. good bard had believed the doctrine, he pathetically invokes 
a favourite spirit which had lately forsaken its former man- 
sion : — 

And jot ihon, Stanley, of that sacred band? 
. Alaaf far us too soon!-—— / 
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Such were Plutarch's religious principles; and as a proof 
that he thought them of consequence, he entered, after his re- 
tirement, into a sacred character, and was consecrated priest 
of Apollo. 

This was not his sole appointment, when he returned to 
Chaeronea. He united the sacerdotal with the magistratial 
character, and devoted himself at once to the service of the 
gods, and to the duties of society. He did not think that 
philosophy, or the pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any man 
from personal service in the community to which he belong- 
ed; and though his literary labours were of the greatest im- 
portance to the world, he sought no excuse in those from dis- 
charging offices of public trust in his little city of Chaeronea. 

It appears that he passed through several of these offices, 
and that he was at last appointed archon, or chief magistrate 
of the city. Whether he retained his superintendency of 
lUyria after the death of Trajan, we do not certainly know; 
but, in this humble sphere, it will be worth our while to in- 
quire in what manner a philosopher would administer justice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he looked 
upon them in the same light as the great Epaminondas had 
done, who, when he was appointed to a commission beneath 
his rank, observed, — " That no office could give dignity to 
him that held it; but that he who held it might give dignity 
to any office." It is not unentertaining to hear our phuoso- 
pher apologize for his employment, when he discharges the 
office of commissioner of sewers and public buildings. — "I 
make no doubt," says he, " that the citizens of Chaeronea of- 
ten smile, when they see me employed in such offices as these. 
On such occasions, 1 generally call to mind what is said of 
Antisthenes. When he was bringing home, in his own hands, 
a dirty fish from the market, some, who observed it, expressed 
their surprise. It is for myself, said Antisthenes, that I carry 
this fish. On the contrary, for my own part, when I am ral- 
lied for measuring tiles, or for calculating a quantity of stones 
or mortar, I answer, that it is 7wt for myself I do these things, 
but for my country. For, in all things of this nature, the 
public utility takes off the disgrace; and the meaner the office 
you sustain may be, the greater is the compliment that you 
pay to the public." 

Flutarch, in the capacity of a public magistrate, was inde- 
fatigable in recommending unanimity to the citizens. To 
carry this point more effectually, belays it down as a first 
principle, tnat a magistrate should be affable and easy of ac- 
cess; that his house should always be open as a place of refuge 
for those who sought for justice; and that he should not satisfy 
himself merely with allotting certain hours of the day to sit 
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. before he went to Rome. However that might be, it appears 
that he was fortunate in his choice; for his wife was not only 
well born, and well bred, but a woman of distinguished sense 
and virtue. Her name was Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at least five children by her, 
four sons ana a daughter, whom out of regard for her mother, 
he called I'imoxena. He has given us a proof that he had all 
the tenderness of an ajBTectionate father for these children, by 
recording a little instance of his daughter's natural benevo- 
lence: — ^^ When she was very young," says he, " she would 
frequently beg of her nurse to give the breast not only to the 
other children, but to her babies and dolls, which she consi- 
dered as her dependents, and under her protection.'' Who 
does not see, in this simple circumstance, at once the fondness 
of the parent, and the benevolent disposition of the man? 

But thephilosopher soon lost his little blossotn of humani- 
ty. His Timoxena died in her infancy; and, if we may judge 
from the consolatory letter he wrote to her mother on the oc- 
casion, he l)ore the loss as became a philosopher: — " Consi- 
der," said he, "that death has deprived your Timoxena only 
of small enjoyments. The things she knew were of little con- 
sequence, and she could be delighted only with trifles." In 
this letter we find a portrait of his ^ife, which does her 
the greatest honour. From the testimony given by her hus- 
band, it appears that she was^far above the general weakness 
and affectation of her sex. She had no passion for the expen- 
^iveness of dress, or the parade of public appearances. She 
thought every kind of extravagance Dlameable; and her ambi- 
tion went not beyond the decencies and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had, before this, buried two of his sons, his eldest 
son, and a ^rounger named Charon; and it appears, from the 
above-mentioned letter, that the conduct of Timoxena, on 
these eventis, was worthy the wife of a philosopher. She did 
not disfigure herself by change of apparel, or give way to the 
extravagance of grief, as women in general do on such occa- 
sions, but supported the dispensations of Providence with a 
solemn and rational submission, even when they seemed to be 
most severe. She had taken unwearied pains, and undergone 
the greatest sufferings to nurse her son Charon at her own 
breast, at a time when an abscess, formed near the part, had 
obliged her to undergo an incision; yet, when Uie child, rear- 
ed with so much tender pain and diflSculty, died, those who 
went to visit heron the melancholy occasion, found her house 
in no more disorder than if nothing distressful had happen^. 
She received her friends as Admetus entertained Hercules; 
who, the same day that he buried Alceste, betrayed not tte 
least confusion before his heroic guest 
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An Essay on Opportunity, to Theophrastus. 

Four Books on tne Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two' Books of Proverbs. 

Eight Books on the Topics of Aristotle. 

Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissertation on the Difference between the P3rrrhonians and 

the Academicians. 
A Treatise to prove that there was but one Academy of Plato, 

Aulus Gellius has taken a long story from Taurus, about 
Plutarch's method of correcting a slave, in which there is no- 
thing more than this, that he punished him like a philosopher, 
and gave him his discipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a consid- 
erable reputation in the world of letters, and taught the Greek 
language and learning to Marcus Antonius. The chkracter 
which that philosopher has g^ven him, in his First Book of 
Reflections, may, with great propriety, be applied to his 
uncle: — "Sextus, by his example, taught me mildness and 
humanity; to govern my house like a good father of a family; 
to fall into an easy and unaffected gravi^ ofi manners; to live 
agreeably to nature; to find out the art of discovering and pre- 
venting the wants of mjr friends; to connive at the noisy fol- 
lies of the ignorant and impertinent; and to comply with the 
understandings and the humours of men," 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life; and it is clear 
that Plutarch enjoyed this; but of the time, or the circum* 
stances of his death, we have no satisfactory account 
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As geographers thrust into the extremities of their maps 
those countries that are unknown to them, remarking at the 
same time, that all beyond is hills of sand, and haunts of wild 
beasts, frozen seas, marshes and mountains that are inaccessi- 
ble to human courage or industry; so, in comparing the lives 
of illustrious men, when I have past through tnose periods of 
time which may be described witn probability, and where his- 
tory may find firm footing in facts, I may say, my Senecio,* 
of file remoter ages, that all beyond is full of prodigy and fic- 
tion, the regions of poets and fabulists, wrapt in clouds, and 
unworthy of belief.! Yet since I had given an account of 
Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might, without impropriety, 
ascend to Romulus, as I had approached his times. But con- 
sidering 

Who, for the palm, in contest high shall join? 
Or who in equal ranks shall stand? 

(as ^schylus expresses it,) it appeared to me, that he who 
peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, might be best 
contrasted aHd compared with die father of the magnificent 
and invincible Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her 
extravagance, and make her yield to, and accept the fqrm of 
History; but where she obstinately despises probability, and 
refuses to mix with what is credible, we must implore the 

* Sossius Senedo, a man of consular dienity, who flourished under Nerva 
and Trajan, and to whom Pliny addressed some of his Epistles: not the Se- 
necio put to death by Domltian. 

f The wild fictions of the fiibulous ages may partly be accounted for from 
the genius of the writers, who, as Plutarch observes, were chiefly poets; 
Mid partly from an affectation of something extraordinary or preternatural 
in mntiquity^ which has generally prevailed, both in nations and families. 
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candour of our readers, and their kind allowance for the tales 
of antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus in many par- 
ticulars. Both were of uncertain parentage, born out ot wed- 
lock; and both had the repute of being sprung from the gods 
Both stood in the first rank of warriors; for both had great 
powers of mind, with great strength of body. One was the 
founder of 'Rome, and one peopled Athens, the most illustri- 
ous cities in the world. Both carried oflf women by violence; 
both were involved in domestic miseries, and exposed to 
family resentment;* and both, towards the end of their lives, 
are said to have offended their respective citizens, if we may 
believe what seems to be deliverea with the least mixture of 
poetical fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father's side, stretches to 
Erectheus and the first inhabitants of his country;! by his 
mother's side to Pelops,t who was the most powerful of all 
the Peloponnesian kings, not onl3r on account of his great 
opulence, but the number of his children; for he tnarriea his 
daughters to persons of the first dignity, and found means to 
place his sons at the head of the chief states. One of them, 
named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, founded the small 
city of Troezene, and was esteemed the most learned, and the 
wisest man of his age. The essence of the wisdom of those 
days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod§ is cele- 
brated for in his Book of Works. One of these is ascribed 
to Pittheus: — 

Bltft not the hope \^cli friendship has conceived, 
f But fill its measure high. 

*Ov$£^£po; $£ hv^vxvw 7t£p& ^a oexcia xat vsiisaw iyyiwi du^wycv. 

t Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erectheus, op Ericthonius, sud 
e the son of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae, g^randdaughter of Cranaus, 
the second king of Athens; so tliat Plutarch very justly says, that Theseus 
was descended from the Autocthones, or first inhabitants of Attica, who 
were so called, because they pretended to be bom in that T^ry countiy. It 
is generally allowed, however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian, who brought hither a colonv of Saites, about the year of the 
world 2448, before Chnst 1556. The inhabijtants of Attica, were, indeed, 
a more ancient people than those of many other districts of Greece, which 
being of a more fertde soil, often changed their masters, while few were am- 
bitious of settling in a barren countiy. 

t Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extraction. He car- 
ried with him immense riches into Peloponnesus, which he had dug out of 
the mines of Mount Sypilus. By means of this wedth, he got the govern- 
ment of the most considerable towns for his sons, and mmied his daughteis 
to princes. 

§ Hesiod flourished about five hundred years after Pittheus. Sokmion 
wrote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred yean after Pittheus. 
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This is confirmed by Aristotle. And Euripides, in saying 
that Hippolytus was taught by " the sage ana venerable Pit- 
theus," gives him a very honourable testimony. 

J^geus, wantingto have children, is said to have received, 
from the oracle atDelphi, that celebrated answer, which com- 
manded him not to approach any woman before he returned 
to Athens. But as the oracle seemed not to give him clear 
instruction, he came to Troezene, and communicated it to Pit- 
theus in the following terms: — 

" The mystic vessel shall untouch'd remain," 
Till in thy native realm. 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this oracle; however, 
either by pei*suasion or deceit, he drew ^geus into conver- 
sation witn his daughter ^thra. ^geus afterwards coming 
to know that she whom he had lain with was Pittlieus's daugh- 
ter, and suspecting her to be with child, hid a sword and a 
pair of sandals under a large stone, which had a cavity for the 
purpose. Before his departure, he told the secret to the prin- 
cess only, anfleft orders, that if she brought forth a son, who, 
when he came to a man's estate, should be able to remove the 
stone, and take away the things left under it, she should send 
him wiih those tokens to him, with all imaginable privacy ; for 
he was very much afraid that some plot would be formed 
against him by the Pallantidae, who despised him for his want 
of children. These were fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas. * 

^thra was delivered of a son; and some say he was imme- 
diately named Theseus,t because of the laying up /•£<• the to- 
kens; others, that he received his name afterwards at Athens, 
when -ffigeus acknowledged him for his son. He was brought 
up by Pittheus, and had a tutor named Connidas, to whom the 
Athenians, even in our times, sacrifice a ram, on the day pre- 
ceding the Thesfean feasts, giving this honour to his memory 
upon a much juster account than that which they pay to Sila- 
nion and Parrhasius, who only made statues and pictures of 
Theseus. 

r 

* Pallas was brother to iE^eus; and as iEgeus was supposed to have no 
children, the Pallantidx considered the kingdom of Athens as their undoubt- 
ed inheritance. It was natural, therefore, for iEgeus to conclude, that if they 
came to know he had a son, itiey would attempt to assassinate either him or 
his son. 

j- The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names both to persons and 
things from aome event or circumstance attending that which they were to 
name. The Greek word Thesis sig^fies layine up, and thesthai uion, to 
aeknowledgef or rather to adopt a son, JEgeus did both; the ceremony of 
adoption being necessaxy to enable Theseus, who was not a legitimate son* 
to inherit the crown. 
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As it was then the custom for such as had arrived at man's 
estate, togo to Delphi to offer the first-fruits of their hair to 
Apollo, Irieseus went thither, and the place where this cere- 
mony is performed, from him, is said to be vet called Thes6a. 
He shaved, however, onljr the fore-part oi his head, as Ho- 
mer tells us t^e Abantes did;* and this kind of tonsure, on his 
account, was called Thesfeis. The Abantes first cut their hair 
in this manner, not in imitation of the Arabians, as some ima- 
gine, nor yet of the Mysians, but because they were a war- 
like people, who loved close fiehting, and were more expert 
in it than any other nation. Thus Archilochustr— 

These twang* not bows, nor slin^ the hisnng stone. 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan: 
Far nobler skill Euboea's sons display, 
And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to their ene- 
mies by their hair, they took care to cut it off. And we are 
informed, that Alexander of Macedon, having made the same 
observation, ordered his Macedonian troops to cut off their 
beards, these beinga ready handle in battle. 

For some time jEthra declared not the real father of The- 
seus; but the report propagated by Pittheus was that he was 
the son of Neptune; for the Trcezenians principally worship 
that god: he is the patron of their city; to nim they offer their 
first-lruits; and their money bears the impression of a trident 
Theseus, in his youth discoYcring not only great strength of 
body, but firmness and solidity of mind, together with a large 
share of understanding and. prudence, ^thra led him to the 
stone, and having told him the truth concerning his origin, 
ordered him to take up his father's tokens, and sail to Athens. 
He easily removed the stone, but refused to go by sea, though 
he might have done it with great safety, and though he was 
pressed to it by the entreaties of his grandfather and mother; 
while it was hazardous, at that time, to go by land to Athens, 
because no part was free from the danger of rufiians and rob- 
bers. Those times, indeed, produced men of strong and in- 
defatigable powers of body, of extraordinary swiftness and 
agility; but they applied those powers to nothing just or use- 
ful. On the contrary, their genius, their disposition, their 

♦ The Abantes were the inhabitants of Euboca, but orig-inally of Abac, a 
town in Thrace. 

f Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived about the time of Romuhis. 
Homer had given the same account of the Abantes above three hundred 
years before; for, in the second book of the Iliad; he tells us, the Abantes 
pierced the breast-plates of their enemies with extended spears or pikes; that 
IS to say, they fought hand to hand. 
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pleasures, tended onl^ to insolence, to violence, andtonpice. 
As for modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
upon them as qualities in which those who had it in their 
power to add to their possessions, had no manner of concern; 
virtues praised only by such as were afraid of being injured, 
and who abstained from injuring others out of the same prin- 
ciple of fear. Some of these ruffians were cut off by Hercules 
in his peregrinations, while others escaped to their lurking 
holes, and were spared by the hero in contempt of their cow- 
ardice. But when Hercules had unfortunately killed Iphitus, 
he retired to Lydia, where, for a long time, he was a slave to 
Omphale,* a punishment which he imposed upon himself for 
the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and se- 
curity; but in Greece the same kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to restrain or quell them. It was 
therefore extremely dangerous to travel by land from Pelo- 
ponnesus to Atliens; and rittheus, acquainting Theseus wilii 
the number of these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of 
strangers, advised him to go by sea. But he had long secretly 
been tired with the glory of Hercules, whom he held in the 
highest esteem, listening with great attention to such as re- 
lated his achievements, particularly to those that had seen him, 
conversed with him, and had been witnesses to his prowess. 
He was affected in the same manner as Themistocies after- 
wards was, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not suffer him to sleep. The virtues of Hercules were 
his dream by night, and by day emulation led him out, and 
sparred him on to perform some exploits like his. Besides, 
tney were nearly related, being born of cousin-germans, for 
^thra was the daughter of Pittheus, and Alcmena of Lysi- 
dice, and Pittheus and Lysidice were brother and sister by 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He considered it, therefore, as an 
insupportable aishonour, tliat Hercules should traverse both 
sea and land to clear them of these villains, while he himself 
declined such adventures as occurred to him; disgracing his 
reputed father, if he took his voyage, or rather flight by sea; 
and carrying to his real father a pair of sandals and a sword 
unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of great and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his noble birth. With 
such thoughts and resolutions as these he set forward, deter- 
minine; to injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as 
sho'ild offer him any violence. 

He was first attacked by Periphetes, in Epidauria, whose 

• Tho:e who hacl been guilty of murder, became voluntary exiles and im« 
po^d on themselves a certain penance, wliich they continued till they 
tlio'i^ht the> crime expiated. 

Vol. I. G 5 
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weapon was a club, and who, on that account, was called Co- 
rvnetes, or the Club-bearer. He engaged witii him, and slew 
him. Delighted with the club, he took it for his weapon, and 
used it as Hercules did the lion's skin. The skin was a proof 
of the vast size of the wild beast which that hero had slain; 
and Theseus carried about with him this club, whose stroke 
be had been able to parry, but which, in his hand, was irre- 
sistible. In the Isthmus he slew Sinnis the Pine-bender,* in 
the same manner as he had destroyed many others; and this he 
did, not as having learned or practised the bending of those 
trees, but to show that natural strength is above all art. Sinnis 
bad a daughter remarkable for her beauty and stature, named 
Perieune, who had concealed herself when her father was 
Icilled. Theseus made diligent search for her, and found at 
last that she had retired into a place overgrown with shrubs, 
and rushes, and wild asparagus. In her childish simplicity, 
she addressed her prayers and vows to these plants and oushes, 
as if they could have a sense of her misfortune, promising, if 
they would save and hide her, that she would never burn or 
destroy them. But when Theseus pledged his honour for 
treating her politelv, she came to him, and in due time brought 
him a son named Melanippus. Afterwards, by Theseus's per- 
ipis&ion, she married Deioneus, the son of Eurvtus the CEcha- 
lian. Melanippus had a son named loxus, who joined with 
Ornytus in planting a colony in Caria; whence the loxides; 
with whom it is an inviolable rule, not to bum either rushes 
or wild asparagus, but to honour and worship them. 

About this time Crommyon was infestea by a wild sow 
named Phaea, a fierce and formidable creature. This savage 
he attacked and killed, t going out of his way to engage her 
and thereby showing an act of voluntary valour; for he be- 
lieved it equally became a brave man to stand upon his de- 
fence against abandoned ruffians, and to seek out, and begin 
the combat with strong and savage animals. But some say, 
that Phaea was an abandoned female robber, who dwelt m 
Crommyon; that she had the name of Sow from her life and 
manners; and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, a robber, 
by casting him headlong from a precipice, as the story gene- 
rally goes; and it is added, that in wanton villany, this Sciron 
used to make strangers wash his feet, and to tsie those oppor- 

• Sinnis was so called from his bending the heads of two pines, and tying 
passengers between the opposite branches, which by their sudden retum« 
tore tliem to pieces. 

f In this instance our hero deviated from the principle he set out upoiiy 
^hich was never to be tlie aggressor in any engagement The wild sow 
Was certainly no less respectable an animal tham the pine-bender. 
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tunities to push them into the sea. But the writers of M e- 
gara, in contradiction to this report, and, as Simonides ex- 
presses it, fiffhting with all antiquity, asserts, that Sciron was 
neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on the contrary, a destroyer 
of robbers, and a man whose heart and house were ever open 
to the good and the honest For -^acus, say they, was looked 
upon as die justest man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had 
divine honours paid him at Athens, and the virtue of Peleus 
and Telamon too was universally known. Now, Sciron was 
son-in-law to Cychreus, father-m-law to iEacus, and grand- 
father to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them sons of 
Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo; therefore, it was 
not probable that the best of men should make such alliances 
with one of so vile a character, giving and receiving the 
greatest and dearest pledges. Besicjfes, they tell us, that The- 
seus did not slay Sciron in his first journey to Athens, but 
afterwards, when he took Eleusis from the Megarensians, 
having expelled Diodes, its chief magistrate, by a stratagem. 
In such contradictions are these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyon the Arca- 
dian, and killed him on the spot Proceeding to Hermione,* 
he put a period to the cruelties of Damastes, sirnamed PrO*- 
crustes, making his body fit the size of his own beds, as he 
had served strangers. These things he did in imitation of 
Hercules, who always returned upon the ag^essors the same 
sort of treatment which they intended for him; for that hero 
sacrificed Busiris, killed Antaeus in wrestling, Cygnus in sin- 
gle combat, and broke the skull of Termerus; whence this is 
called the Termerian mischief; for Termerus, it seems, destroy- 
ed the passengers he met, by dashing his head against theirs. 
Thus Theseus pursued his travels, to punish abandoned 
wretches, who sufiered the same kind of death from him that 
they inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance 
suitable to their crimes. 

In his progress he came to the Cephisus, where he was first 
saluted by some of the Phytalidae.t Upon his desire to have 
the customary purifications, they gave him them in due form, 
and having oflfered propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their 
houses. This was the first hospitable treatment he met with 

* This seems to be a mistake; for we know of no place called Harmione, 
or Hermione, between Eleusis and Athens. Pausanias caUs it Erione; and 
the authors of the Universal History, afler Philoconis, call it Termione. 

f These were the descendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres intrusted the 
superintendence of her holy mysteries, in recompense for the hospitality 
with which she had been treated at his house. Theseus thought himself 
unfit to be admitted to those mysteries without expiation, because he had 
dipped his hands in blood, though it was only that of thieves and robbers. 
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on the road. He is said to have arrived at Athens on the 
eighth day of the month Cronius, which they now called He- 
catomhoeon (July). There he found the state full of troubles 
and distraction, and the family of -^geus in great disorder; 
for Medea, who had fled from Corinth, promised, by her art, 
to enable iEgeus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom as yet -^geus did 
not know, persuaded him, now in years, and full of jealousies 
and suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the 
city, to prej>are an entertainment for him as a stranger, and 
take him off by poison. Theseus, coming to the banquet, did 
not intend to declare himself first, but, willing to give his fa- 
ther occasion to find him out, when the meat was served up, he 
drew his sword,* as if he designed to carve with it, and took 
care it should attract his notice, ^geus quickly perceiving 
it, dashed down the cup of poison, and, after some questions, 
embraced him as his son; then assembling the people, he ac- 
knowledged him also before them, who received him with 
great satisfaction, on account of his valour. The cup is said 
to Tiave fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, wnere the 
enclosure now is, in the place called Delphinium; for there it 
was that vEgeus dw^elt; and the Mercury whic* stands on 
the east side of the temple, is yet called the Mercury of 
iZEgeus's gate. 

The Pallantidae, who hoped to recover the kingdom, if 
^geus died childless, lost all patience when Theseus was de 
clared his successor. Exasperated at the thought that iEgeus, 
who was not in the least allied to the Erechthidae, but oiily 
adopted by Pandion,t should first gain the crown, and after* 
wards Theseus, who was an emigrant and a stranger, they 
prepared for war; avd dividing their forces, one party majxhed 
openly, with their father, from Sphettus to the city; and the 
other concealing themselves in Gargettus, lay in ambush, with 
a design to attack the enemy from two several quartern. They 
had with them a herald, named Leos, of the tribe of Agnus. 
This man carried to Theseus an account of all the designs of 
tJie Pallantidai; and he immediately fell upon those that lay in 
ambush, and destroyed them. Pallas and his company being 
informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it is said to 
be, that the tribe of Pallene never intermarry with the Ag- 

• 

* Some needless learning* has been adduced to show, that in the heroic 
times they carved with a cutlass or larg^ knife, and not witli a sword; and 
tliat, consequently, Plutarch here must certainly be mistaken; but as fA*j^tt!f% 
signifies either a cutlass or a swoixl, how do we know that it was a swonl, 
and not a cutlass, wliich -Egeus hid under the stone? 

f It has been actually reported, tliat £|^us was not the son of Pandioi^ 
but of Scyriaa. 
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nasians, nor suffer any proclamation to begin with these words, 
Mouete Leoiy (Hear, O ye people;) for they hate the very 
name of Leos, on account of the treachery of that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at the same 
time courting the favour of the people, went against the Mara- 
thonian bull, which did no small mischief to the inhabitants 
of Tetrapolis. When he had taken him, he brought him alive 
in triumph through the city, and afterwards sacrificed him to 
the Delpninian Apollo. Hecale adso, and the story of her re- 
ceiving and entertaining Theseus, does not appear destitute 
of all inundation; for the people in that neighbourhood assem- 
ble to perform the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus; they 
honour Hecale too, calling her by the diminutive, Hecalene, 
because, when she entertained Theseus while he was but a 
youth, she caressed him as persons in years used to do chil- 
dren, and called him by such tender diminutive names. She 
vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer sacrifices 
to Jupiter, if he returned safe; but as she died before the end 
of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy rites in tes- 
timony of the grateful sense he had of her hospitality. So 
Philochorus relates the story. * 

Not long after, there came' the third time from Crete the 
collectors of the tribute, exacted on the following occasion. 
Androgeust being treacherously slain in Attica, a very fatal 
war was carried on against that country by Minos, and divine 
vengeance laid it waste; for it was visited by famine and pes- 
tilence, and want of water increased their misery. The re- 
medy that Apollo proposed, was that they should appease Mi- 
nos, and be reconciled to him; whereupon the wratn of heaven 
would cease, and their calamities come to a period. In con- 
sequence of this, they sent ambassadors with their submission; 
ana, as most writers agree; engaged themselves, by treaty, to 
send every ninth year a tribute of seven young men, and as 
manv virgins. When these were brought into Crete, the 
fabulous account informs us, that they were destroyed by the 
Minotaurf in the labyrinth, or that, lost in its mazes, and 

* Philochonis was an Athenian historian, who flourished in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopater, about two hundred years before the birth of our Saviour. 
He wrote many valuable pieces, of which nothing remains but some fing^ 
ments preserved by other writers. 

f Some say JEgeus caused him to be murdered, because he was in the 
interest of Uie Pallantidx; others, that lie was killed by the Marathonian 
bun. 

t Feigned by the poets to have been be^t b^ a bull upon Pa^phae, 
llinos's que^n, who was inspired, it seems, with this horrid pasaon by Nep- 
tune, in revei^ for IfinoB'd Ttkaang him a beautifUl bull, wmch he ezpect- 
^ 91 111 oflRefing. 

5» 
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unable to find the way out, they perished there. The Mino- 
taur was, as Euripides tells us, 

A ming-led form, prodigious to behold. 
Half bull, half man! 

But Philochorus says the Cretans den^ this, and will not al- 
low the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prison, which 
had no other inconvenience than this, that those who were 
confined there could not escape; and Minos having instituted 
games in honour of Androgens, the prize for the victors was 
those youths, who had been kept till that time in the labyrinth. 
He that first won the prizes in those games, was a person of 
great authority in the court of Minos, and general of his ar- 
mies, named Taurus, who being unmerciful and savage in his 
nature, had treated the Athenian youths with great insolence 
and cruelty. And it is plain that Aristotle himself, in his ac- 
count of the Bottioean government, does not suppose that the 
young men were put to death by Minos, but that they lived, 
some of them to old age, in servile employments in Crete. 
He adds, that the Cretans, in pursuance of an ancient vow, 
once sent a number of their first-born to Delphi, among whom 
were some of the descendants of these Athenian slaves, who 
not being able to support themselves there, first passed from 
thence into Italy, wnere they settled about lapygia; and from 
thence they removed again into Thrace, and were called Bot- 
tioeans. Wherefore the Bottioean virgins, in some solemnities 
of religion, sing — '^ To Athens let us go.'' And, indeed, it 
seems dangerous to be at enmity with a city which is the seat 
of eloquence and learning; for Minos always was satirized on 
the Athenian stage; nor was his fame sufiiciently rescued by 
Hesiod's calling him ^* Supreme of Kings," or Homer's say- 
ing, that he conversed with Jove;" for the writers of tragedy 
prevailing, represented him as a man of vicious character,* 
violentand implacable; yet, inconsistently enough, they say 
that Minos was a kin^and a lawgiver, and that Rhadamanthus 
was an upright judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos 
had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and those parents 
who had sons not arrived at full maturity, were obliged to re- 
sign them to the lot, complaints against iEgeus sprung up 
again among the people, who expressed their grief and resent- 
ment, that he who was the cause of all their misfortunes, bore 

• This is a mistake into wliich Plutarch and several other writers have 
&llen. There were two of tlie name of Minos; one was the son of Jupiter 
and Eui*opa, and a just and exellent prince; the other his grandson, ana son 
of Lycaster, was a tyrant 
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no part of the punishment, and while he was adopting, and 
raising to the succession, a stranger of spurious birtn, took no 
thought for them who lost their legitimate children. Those 
things were matter of great concern to Theseus, who, to- ex- 
press his regard for justice, and take his share in the common 
fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, without 
lot. The citizens were charmed with this proof of his mag- 
nanimity and public spirit; and -^geus himself, when he saw 
that no entreaties or persuasions availed to turn hrm from it, 
gave out the lots for the rest of the young men. But Ilel- 
linachus says, that the youths and virgins which the city fur- 
nished, were not chosen by lot, but that Minos came in per- 
son and selected them, and Theseus before the rest, upon 
these conditions: — ^That the Athenians should furnish a ves- 
sel, and the young men embark and sail along with hrm, but 
carry no arms; and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there 
should be an end of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of 
safety for the youths in the two former tributes, they sent out 
a ship with the black sail, as carrying them to certain ruin. 
But when Theseus encouraged his father by his confidence of 
success against the Minotaur, he gave another sail, a white 
one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he brought Theseus, safe 
back, to hoist the white; but if not, to sail with the black one 
in token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us, that 
it was not a white sail which iEgeus gave, but a scarlet one, 
dyed with the juice of the flower of a very flourishing holm 
oak,* and that this was to be the signal that all was well. He 
adds, that Phereclus, the son of Amarsyas, was pilot of the 
ship; but Philochorus says, that Theseus had a pilot sent him 
by Sciras, from Salamis, named Nausitheus, and one Phaiax 
to be at the prow, because as yet the Athenians had not applied 
themselves to navigation ;t and that Sciras did this, because 
one"bf the young men, named Menesthes, was his daughter's 
son. This is confirmed by the monuments of Nausitheus and 
Phaeax, built by Theseus, at Phalenim, near the temple of 
Sciron; and the feast called Cybernesia, or the Pilot's Feast, 
is said to be kept in honour of them. 

When the lots where cast, Theseus taking with him, out of 
the Prytaneum, those upon whom they fell, went to the Del- 
phinian temple, and made an offering to Apollo for them. This 
offering was a branch of consecrated olive, bound about with 

• It is not the flower, but the fruit of the ilex, full of little worms which 
the Arabians call Kermes, from which a scarlet dye is procured. 

•j- The Athenians, according' to Homer, sent fif^ ships to Troy; but those 
were only transport ships. Thucydides assures us, that they did not begin 
to nnke any flgfore at sea till ten or twelve years after the battle of Msffa* 
thon, near seyen hundred years after the siege of Troy. 
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white wool. Having paid his devotions, he embarked on the 
sixth of April; at which time they still sent the virgins to Del- 
phinium to propitiate the god. It was reported that the ora- 
cle at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for his guide^ and 
entreat her to be his companion in the voyage; and when he 
sacrificed to her a she-goat on the sea-shore, its sex was im- 
mediately changed; hence the goddess had the name of Epi- 
tragia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to most historians and 
poets, Ariadne, falling in love' with him, gave him a clue of 
thread, and instructedliim how to pass with it throuffh the in- 
tricacies of the labyrinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Mi- 
notaur, and then set sail, carrying ofi* Ariadne, together with 
the young men; Pherecydes says, that Theseus broke up the 
keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their pursuit But, as 
Demon has it, he killed Taurus, Minos's commander, who en- 
gaged him in the harbour, just as he was ready to sail out. 
Again, according to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his son, it was believed that Taurus would 
bear awav the prizes in them as formerly; and every one 
grudged nim that honour; for his excessive power and haugh- 
ty behaviour were intolerable; and, besides, he was accused 
of too great a familiarity with Pasiphae; therefore, when The- 
seus desired the combat, Minos permitted it. In Crete it was 
the custom for the women, as well as the men, to see the 
games; and Ariadne, being present, was struck with the per- 
son of Theseus, and with his superior vigour and address in 
the wrestling-ring. Minos too was greatly delighted, espe- 
cially when he saw Taurus vanquished and disgraced, and 
this induced him to give up the young men to Theseus, and to 
remit the tribute. Clidemus, beginning higher, gives a prolix 
account of these matters, according to his manner. There was, 
it seems, a decree throughout all Greece, that no vessel snould 
sail with more than five hands, except the Argo commanded 
by Jason, who was appointed to clear the sea of pirates. But 
when Daedalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos, pursuing 
him with his men oi war, contrary to the decree, was driven 
by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life. And when 
Deucalion, his successor, pursuing his father's quarrels with 
the Athenians, demanded that they should deliver up Daeda- 
lus, and threatened, if they did not, to make way with the 
hostages that Minos had received, Theseus gave nim a mild 
answer, alleging that Dsedalus was his relation, nearly allied 
in blood, being son to Merope, the daughter of Erectheus. 
But privately ne prepared a fleet, part of it among the Thy- 
mastadse, at a distance from any public road, and part under 
the direction of Pittheus^ at Troezene. When it was ready^ he 
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set sail, taking Daedalus, and the rest of the fugitives from 
Crete for his guide. The Cretans receiving no information of 
the matter, and when they saw his fleet, takmg them for friends 
he easily gained the harbour, and making a descent, proceed- 
ed immediately to Gnossus. There he engaged with Deucalion 
and his guards, before the gates of the labyrinth, and slew 
them. The government by this means falling to Ariadne, 
he entered into an agreement with her, by which he received 
the young captives, arid made a perpetual league between the 
Athenians and the Cretans, both sides swearing to proceed to 
hostilities no more. 

There are many other reports about these things, and as 
many concerning Ariadne, out none of any certainty. For 
some say, that being deserted by Theseus she hanged herself; 
others, that she was carried by the mariners to Naxos, and 
there married Onarus, the priest of Bacchus, Theseus having 
left her for another mistress: — 

For JEgle's charms had pierc'd the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Megarensian tells us, that Pisistratus struck the 
line out of Hesiod; as, on the contrary, to gratify the Athe- 
nians, he added this other to Homer's description of the state 
of the dead: — 

The God-like Theseus and the great Pirithous. 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, QSnopion and 
Staphylus. With these agrees Ion of Chios, who says of his 
native city, that it was built by CEnopion, the son of Theseus. 

But the most striking passages of tne poets, relative to those 
things, are in every body's mouth. Something more particu- 
lar is delivered by Paeon the Amathusi'an. He relates^ that 
Theseus, being driven by a storm to Cyprus; and having with 
him Ariadne, who was big with child, and extremely discom- 

t)osed with the agitation of the sea, he set her on snore, and 
eft her alone, while he returned to take care of the ship; but 
by a violent wind was forced out again to sea; that the women 
of the country received Ariadne kindly, consoled her under 
her loss, and brought her feigned letters as from Theseus; that 
they attended and assisted her, when she fell in labour; and, 
as she died in child-bed, paid her the funeral honours; that 
Theseus, on his return, greatly afflicted at the news, left mo- 
ney with the inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours 
to Ariadne; and that he caused two little statues of her to be 
made, one of silver, and the other of brass; that they cele- 
brated her festival on the second of September, when a young 
ihmn lies down, and imitates the cries and gesture of a woman 
Vol. I. H 
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in travail; and that the Amathusians call the eroye in which 
they show her tomb, the grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were two Mi- 
noses, and two Ariadnes; one of which was married to Bac- 
chus in Naxos, and had a son named Staphylus; the other, of 
a later ^ge^ being carried oflf by Theseus, and afterwards de- 
serted, came* to Naxos, with her nurse Corcyne, whose tomb 
is still shown. That this Ariadne died there, and had difier- 
ent honours paid her from the former; for the feasts of one 
were celebrated with mirth and revels, while the sacrifices of 
the other were mixed with sorrow and mourning. * 

Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delo8;t and 
having sacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a statue of Venus, 
which he received from Ariadne, he joined with the younjg 
men in a dance, which the Delians are said to practise at this 
day. It consists in an imitation of the mazes and outlets of 
the labyrinth, and, with various involutions and evolutions, is 
performed in regular time. This kind of dance, as Dicaear- 
chus informs lus, is called by the Delians the Crane. { He 
danced it round the altar Keraton, which was built entirely of 
the left-side horns of beasts. He is also said to have insti- 
tuted games in Delos, where he began the custom of giving a 
palm to the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus and the pilot 
were so transported with joy, that they forgot to hoist the sail 
which was to be the signal to i^^eus of their safety; who, 
therefore, in despair, threw himself from the rock, and was 
dashed to pieces. Theseus disembarked, and performed those 
sacrifices to the gods which he had vowed at Phalerum, when 
he set sail, and sent a herald to the city, with an account of his 
safe return. The messenger met with numbers, lamenting 
the fate of the king, and others rejoicing, as it was natural to 
expect, at the return of Theseus, welcoming him wiUi the 

Greatest kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for 
is good news. He received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's stafi*. Returning to the sea-shore, and find- 
ing that Theseus had not yet finished his libations, he stopped 
without, not choosing to disturb the sacrifice. When the li- 
bations were over, he announced the death of ^geus. Upoa 
this, they hastened, with sorrow and tumultuous lamenta- 

* The feasts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, were celebrated with jov, to 
denote that she was become a (Uvinity; those of the other Ariadne signified 
that she fell like a mere mortal. 

f Hence came the custom of sending annually a deputation fh>m Athens to 
Beios, to sacrifice to Apollo. 

i This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular one; and probably IK 
was called the Crane, because cranes commonly fly in the figure of a ciide. 
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tionsy to the city. Hence they tell us/ it is, that, in the Os- 
chophoria, or Feast of Boughs, to this day the herald is not 
crowned, but his staff; and those who are present at the liba- 
tions cry out, Eldeui loiiy lofi!^ The former is the exclamation 
of haste and triumph, and the latter of trouble and confusion. 
Theseus, having buried his father, paid his vows tQ Apollo on 
the seventh of October; for on that day they arrived safe at 
Athens. The boiling of all sorts of pulse at that time is said 
to take its rise from uieir mixing the remains of their provi- 
sions, when they found themselves safe ashore, boiling them 
in one pot, and feasting upon them all together. In tliat feast 
they also carry a brancn bound about wiUi wool, such as they 
then made use of in their supplications, which they call Eire- 
sione, laden with all sorts of fruits; and, to signify the ceas- 
ing of scarcity at that time, they sing this strain:—* 

The golden ear, th' ambrosial hive» 

In fair Eiresione thrive. 

See the juicy figs appear! 

Olives crown the wealthy year! 

See the cluster-bending vine! , 

See, and diink, and drop supine! 

Some pretend that Hiis ceremony is retained in memory of 
the Heraclidse,t who were entertained in that manner by the 
Athenians; but the greater part relate it as above delivered. 

The vessel in which Theseus sailed, and returned safe, with 
those young men, went with thirty oars. It was preserved 
by the Athenians to the times of Demetrius Phalereus;t being 
so pieced and new framed with strong plank, that it afforded 
an example to the philosophers, in their disputations concern- 
ing the identity ot things that are changed by growUi; some 
contending that it was the same, and others that it was not. 

The feast called Oschophoria,§ which the Athenians still 

* Eldeu denotes the joy and precipitation with which Theseus inarched 
towards Atliens; and hii, ioii, his sorrow for the death of his fktiier. 

f Tlie descendants of Hercules, being driven out of Peloponnesus and all 
Greece, applied to the Athenians for their protection, which was granted; 
and as they went as suppliants, the^ went with branches in their hands. 
This subject is treated by Euripides m his Heraclidx. 

* That is near 1000 years; for Theseus returned from Crete about the year 
before Christ 1235, and Callimachus, who was contemporary with Deme- 
trius, and who tells us the Athenians continued to sena this ship to Delos 
in hb time, flourished about the year before Cbiist 380. 

§ This ceremony was performed in the following manner: — ^They made 
dioice of a certun number of youths of the most noble families in each tribe, 
whose fathers and mothen both were living. They bore vine4>ranches in 
their hands, with grapes upon them, and ran from tiie temple of Bacchus to 
that of ICnerva Schadiay which was near the Phalerean gate. He that ajv 
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!elebrate, was then first instituted by Theseus. For he did 
flot take with him all the virgins upon whom the lot had fall- 
en, hut selected two young men ol his acquaintance who had 
feminine and florid aspects, but were not wanting in spirit and 
presence of mind. These, by warm bathing, and keeping 
them out of the sun, by providing unguents for their hair and 
complexions, and every thing necessary for their dress, by 
forming their voice, their manner, and their step, he so effec- 
tually idtercd, that they passed among the virgins designed 
for Crete, and no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the same young 
men di'cssed in the manner of those who now carry the branch- 
es. These are carried in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
on account of the story before related; or rather because they 
returned at the time of gathering ripe fruits. The Deipno- 
])horaK, (women who carry the provisions,) bear a part in the 
solemnity, and have a share in the sacrifice, to represent the 
mothers of those upon whom the lots fell, who brought their 
children provisions for the voyage. Fables and tales are the 
<!hief discourse, because the women then told their children 
stories lo comlbit them and keep up their spirits. These par- 
ticulars are taken from the history of Demon. There was a 
J^lace consecrated, and a temple erected to Theseus; and those 
ami lies which would have been liable to the tribute, in case 
it Ijatl continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for 
sacrifices. These were committed to the care of the Phy- 
talidx, Theseus doing them that honour in recompense of 
their hospitality. 

After the death of iEgcus, he undertook and effected a 
prodigious work. He settled all the inhabitants of Attica in 
Athens, and made them one people in one city, who before 
were scattered up and down, and could with difficulty be as- 
sembled on any pressing occasion for the public good. Nay, 
often such differences had happened between them as ended in 
bloorlshcd. The method he took was to apply to them in par- 
ticular by their tribes and families. Private persons and the 
poor easily listened to his summons. To the rich and fpreaX 
lie represented the advantage of a government without a king, 
where the chief power should be in the people, while he him- 
self only desiretl to command in war, and to be the guardian 

f^ivod ibere firet drank off a cup of wine mingled with honey, cheese, meal, 
and oil. They were followed by a chorus conducted by two young* men 
dressed in women's apparel, the chonis sing'ngf a song* in praiW of those 
younji^ men# Ceitain women, with baskets on their heads, attended them, 
and were chosen for that office from among* the most wealthy of tlie citizens. 
The whole procession was headed by a herald, bearing a sluft' encbcIeJ 
with baughs. 
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of the laws; in all the rest every one would be upon an equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened to his persuasions; and 
others, fearing his power, which was alreacly very great, as 
well as his enterprising spirit, chose rather to be persuadedi 
than to be forced to submit. Dissolving, therefore, the cor- 
porations, the councils, and courts in eacn particular town, he 
Duilt one common Prytaneum and court-hall, where it stands 
to this day. The citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, 
^r the old and new town, he united under the common name 
of Athens, and instituted the Panathenaea as a common sacri- 
fice. * He appointed also the Metoecia, or feast of Migration,! 
and fixed it to the sixteenth of July, and so it still continues. 
Giving up the kingly power, as he had promised, he settled 
the commonwealth unaerthe auspices of the gods; for he con- 
sulted the Oracle at Delphi concerning his new government, 
and received this answer: — 

From royal stems thy honour, Tlieseiis springs; 

By Jove beloved, the sire supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide-extended states. 

On the^ dependent, ask their futiu« fates! 

Hence, hence witli fear! Thy favoured bark shall ride 

Safe o*cr the surges of the foamy tide!t 

With this agrees the SibyPs prophecy, which, we are told, 
she delivered long after, concerning Athens <- 

The bladder may be dipp'd but neve? drown'd. 

Desiring yet farther to enlarge t4ie city, he invited all stran- 
gers to equal privileges in it; and the words still in use| 

*T1ie Athen»a were celebrated before, in honour of the goddess Minerva, 
but as tliat was a feast peculiar to the city of Athens, Theseus enhr^d i^ 
and made it common to all the inhabitants of Attica; and therefore it wag 
called Panathenaea. There were the greater and the less Panathenxa, 
l*he less were ke]it annually, and tlie greater everv fifth year« In the lat« 
ter, they carried, in procession the mysterious panum, or veil of Minervai 
on wh:cJi were embroidered the victory of the go^ over the grants, and the 
most remarkable achievements of their heroes. 

j- In memoiy of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one cHy. 

On this occasion, he likewise instituted, or at least restored, the famous 
Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune. All these were chiefly designed to 
draw a concourse of strangers; and, as a further encouragement for tiiem to 
come and settle in Atjiens, he gave them the privileges of natives. 

t In the original it is, « Safe like a bladder,'* &c. When Sylla had taken 
Athens, and exercised all manner of cruelties there, some Athenians went 
to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, whether the last hour of .their city wa« 
cime' and tlie priestess, according to Pausanias, made answer, v± id* Tty 
""X^ *X^^** '^^ icAieA belongs to the bladder now has an end; plainly retei'« 
rli\g to tlie old prophecy here delivered. 
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** Come hither, all ye people," are said to be the beginning 
of a proclamation, which Theseus ordered to be made when 
he composed a commonwealth, as it were, of all nations. Yet 
lie left it not in the confusion and disorder likely to ensue 
irom the confluence and strange mixture of people, but dis- 
tinguished them into noblemen, husbandmen, and mechanics. 
The nobility were to have the care of religion, to supply the 
city with magistrates, to explain the laws, and to interpret 
%yhatever related to the worship of the gods. As to the rest, 
he balanced the citizens against each other as nearly as possi- 
ble; the nobles excelling m dignity, the husbandmen in use- 
fulness, and the artificers in number. It appears from Aris- 
totle, that Theseus was the first who inclinea to a democracy, 
and gave up the regal power; and Homer also seems to bear 
witness to the same in his catalogue of ships, where he gives 
the name of People to the Athenians only. To his money he 
gave the impression of an ox, either on account of the Mara- 
tnonian bull, or because of Minos's general Taurus, or because 
he would encourage the citizens in agriculture. Hence came 
the expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred oxen. 
Having ali|p made a secure acquisition of the country about 
Megara to the territory of Athens, he set up the famed pillar 
in tne Isthmus,* and inscribed it with two verses to distin- 
guish the boundaries. That on the east side ran thus: — 

This is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia; 

icnd that on the west was: 

This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

'He likewise instituted games, in imitation of Hercules; being 
ambitious, that as the Greeks, in pursuance of that hero's ap- 
pointment, celebrated the Olympic games in hunour of Jupi- 
ter, so they should celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Nep- 
tune; for the rites performed there before, in memory of Me- 
licertes, were observed in the night, and had more the air of 
mysteries, than of a public spectacle and assembly. But some 
say the Isthmian games were dedicated to Sciron, Theseus in- 
clining to expiate his untimely fate, by reason of their being 
80 nearly related; for Sciron was the son of Canethus and 
Heniochc, the daughter of Pittheus. Others will have it, that 

• This pillar was erected by the common consent of the lonians and Pc- 
loponnesians, to put an end to the disputes about their boundaries; ami it 
rontinuetl to the reign of C^odrus, during which it was demolished by tlio 
lleraclidae, who had made themselves masters of the territory of Megaiu, 
wkidi thereby passed from tlie lonians to the Dorians. — Sirabot lib. ix 
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Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and not to Sciron, the 
games were dedicated. He made an agreement too with thft 
Corinthians, that they should give the place of honour to the 
Athenians who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the 
ground could be covered with the sail of the public ship that 
Ijrought them, when stretched to its full extent. This par- 
ticular we learn from Hellanicus, and Andron of Halicarnas* 
sus. 

Philochorus and some others relate, that he sailed, in com- 
pany with Hercules, into the Euxine sea, to carry on war with 
the Amazons,* and that he received Antiopet as the reward 
of his valour; but the greater number, among whom are 
Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, tell us, that Theseus 
made that voyage, with his own fleet only, sometime after 
Hercules, and took that Amazon captive, which is indeed! the 
more probable account; for we do not read that any other of 
his fellow-warriors made any Amazon prisoner. But Bioii 
says, he took and carried her off by a stratagem. The Ama- 
zons, being naturally lovers of men, were so far from avoiding 
Theseus, when he touched upon their coasts, that they sent 
him presents. Theseus invited Antiope, who brought them 
into his ship, and as soon as she was aboard, set sail. But the 
account of one Menecrates, who published a history of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard his ves- 
sel remained in those parts some time; and that he was attend- 
ed in that expedition by three young men of Athens, who 
were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, and Soloon. The last of these, 
unknown to the rest, fell in love with Antiope, and commu- 
nicated his passion to one of his companions, who applied to 
Antiope about the affair. She firmly rejected his pretensions, 
but treated him with civility, and prudently concealed the 
matter from Theseus. But Soloon, in despair, having leaped 
into a river and drowned himself, Theseus, then sensible of 
the cause, and the young man's passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which be had formerly 
received at Delphi. The priestess had ordered, that when, in 
some foreign country, he should labour under the greatest af- 
fliction, he should build a city there, and leave some of his 
followers to govern it. Hence he called the city which he 
built Pythopolis, after the Pythian god, and the neighbouring 
river Sol5on, in honour of the young man. He ieft the two 

• Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole history of the Ama/onft 
Strabo observes, that the most credible of Alexander's historians have not 
so much as mentioned tlicm: and, indeed, if tliey were a Scytliian nation, 
how came they all to have Greek names. 

f Justin says Hercules gave f lippol^te to Theseus, and kept Antiope fot 
himseUl 
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surviving brothers to govern it, and give it laws; and along 
with them Hermus, who was of one of the best families in 
Athens. From him the inhabitants of Pythopolis call a cer- 
tain place in their city Hermus^s house (Hermmi oikiayj and by 
misplacing an accent, transfer the honour from the hero to tlie 
god Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. And it 
appears to have been no slight or womanish enterprise; for 
tney could not have encamped in the town, or joined battle on 
the ground about the Pyrix* and the Museum,! or fallen in so 
intrepid a manner up6n the city of Athens, unless they had 
first reduced the country about it. It is difficult, indeed, to 
believe (though Hellanicus has related it) that they crossed 
tlie Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the ice; but that they encamp- 
ed almost in the heart of the city is confirmed by the names of 
places, and by the tombs of those that fell. 

There was a long pause and delay before either army would 
begin the attack. At last, Theseus, by the direction of some 
oracle, offisred a sacrifice to Fear, J ana after that immediately 
engaged. The battle was fought in the month Boedromion 
(September), the dav on which the Athenians still celebrate 
the feast called Boearomia. Clidemus, who is willing to be 
very particular, writes, that the left wing of the Amazons 
moved towards what is now called the Amazonium; and that 
the right extended as far as the Pynx, near Chrysa; that the 
Athenians first engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, 
falling upon them from the Museum; and that tlie tombs of 
those that fell in the battle are in the street which leads to the 
gate called Piraica, which is by the monument erected ii\ ho- 
nour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons, and fled as far as the temple of the Furies; but that 
the left wing of the Atheniarts, which charged from the Pal- 
ladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of the 
enemy to their camp, and slew many of them; that after four 
months, a peace was concluded by means of Hippolvte; for 
so this author calls the Amazon that attended with Theseus, 
not Antiope. But some say this heroine fell fighting by The- 
seus' side, being pierced with a dart bv Molpadia, and that a 
pillar, by the temple of tlie Olympian Earth, § was set up over 

• The Pjmx was a place (near tlie citadel) where the people of Athens 
used to assemble, and where th^ orators spoke to tliem about public affairs. 

-j- The Museum was upon a little hill over against tlie citadel, and proba- 
bly so called from a temple of tlie Muses there. 

i The heathens considered not only the passions, but even distempem, 
storms, and tempests, as divinities, and worshipped them, tliat they mi^t 
do tlicm no harm. 

^ By tliis is meant the moon, so called (as Plutarch supposes, in his Trca* 
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her grave. Nor is it to be wondered^ that, in the account of 
things so very ancient, history should be thus uncertain, since 
they tell us that some Amazons, wounded by Antiope, were 
privately sent to Chalcis to be cured, and that some were 
Duried there, at a place now called Amazonium. But that 
the war was ended by a league, we may assuredly gather from 
a place called Horcomosium, near the temple of Theseus, 
where it was sworn to, as well as from an ancient sacrifice, 
which is offered to the Amazons the day before the feast of 
Theseus. The people of Megara, too, show a place, in the 
figure of a lozenge, where some Amazons were buried, as you 
go from tlie market-place to the place called Rhus. Others 
also are said to have died by Chseronea, and to have been bu« 
ried by the rivulet, which, it seems, was formerly called 
Thermodon, but now Hasmon; of which I have given a fur- 
ther account in the life of Demosthenes. It appears, likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaly, not without opposition; 
for their sepulchres are shown to tnis day* between Scotus- 
KBa and Cynoscephate. 

This is all that is memorable in the story of the Amazons; 
for as to what the author of the Thes6id relates, of the Ama- 
zons rising to take vengeance for Antiope, when Theseus 
quitted her, and married Phaedra, anil of their being slain by 
Hercules, it has plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married 
Phaedra after the death of Antiope, having by the Amaizon a 
son named Hippolytus,* or, according to Pindar, Demophoon. 
As to the calamities which befel Phaedra and Hippolytus, since 

tise on the Cessation of Oracles), because, like the Genii or Demons, she it 
neither so perfect as the gods, nor so imperfect as human kind. But as 
some of the philosophers, we mean the Pythagoreans, had astronomy enough 
afterwards to conchide that the sun is the centre of tliis system, we presume 
it might occur to thinking men in the more early ag^s, that the moon was 
an opaque, and, therefore, probably a terrene body. 

* Theseus had a son, by the Amazonian queen, named Hippolytus: haring 
soon after married Phxc&a, the sister of Deucalion, the son and successor 
of Minos, by whom he had two sons; he sent Hippolytus to be brought up 
by his own mother JCthra, queen of Trazene: but he coming afterwards to 
be present at some Athenian games, Phaedra fell in love with him; and hav- 
ing solicited him in vain to a compliance, in a fit of resentment, accused him 
to Theseus of havin? made an attempt upon heivchastity. The &b]e say& 
that Theseus prayed to Neptune to punisn hun by some violent death. And 
all solemn execrations, according to the notions of the heathens, certainly 
taking effect, as Hippolytus was riding along the sea-shore, Neptune sent 
two sea-calves, who frightened the horses, overturned the chariot, and tore 
him to pieces. The poets add, that the lusdul queen hanged herself for griefi 
but as for Hippolytus, Diana being taken with his chastity, and pitying the 
aad ftte it had brought upon hun, prevailed upon JEsculapius to restore him 
to lifb to be a companion of her diversions. 

Vol. I. 1 6* 
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the historians do not differ from what the writers of tragedy 
have said of them, we may look upon them as matters of Tact 

Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken of, but have 
not been represented on the stage, which had neither an hon* 
ourable beginning, nor a happy conclusion. He is said also 
to have forcibly carried off Anaxo of Troezene, and havinjg 
slain Sinnis and Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon then 
daughters; to have married Feriboea, the mother of Ajax, too, 
and Pheroboea, and lope the daughter of Iphicles. Besides, 
they charge him with being enamoured of -<^gle, the daugh- 
ter of Panopeus (as above related, and, for her, leaving Ari- 
adne, contrary to the rules both of justice and honour; but, 
above all, with the rape of Helen, which involved Attica in 
war, and ended in his banishment and death; of which we 
shall speak more at large by and bye. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the 
heroes of those times, Herodotus thinks that Theseus was not 
concerned in any of them, except in assisting the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs. Others write, that he attended Jason 
to Colchos, and Meleager in killing the boar; and that hence 
came the proverb, — "Nothing without Theseus." It is al- 
lowed, however, that Theseus, without any assistance, did 
himself perform many great exploits; and that the extraordi- 
nary instances of his valour gave occasion to the saying, — 
** This man Is another Hercules." Theseus was likewise as- 
sisting to Adrastus, in recovering the bodies of those that fell 
before Thebes; not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as 
Euripides has it in his tragedy, but by persuading them to a 
truce; for so most writers agree: and Pnilochorus is of opin- 
ion, that this was the first truce ever known for burying the 
dead. But Hercules was, indeed, the first who gave up their 
dead to the enemy, as we have shown in his life. ' The bury- 
ing-place of the common soldiers is to be seen at EleutheraB, 
and of the officers at Eleusis; in which particular Theseus 
gratified Adrastus. -^schylus, in whose traged.y of the Eleu- 
sians Theseus is introduced, relating the matter as above, 
contradicts what Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendship between Theseus and PirithSus is said to 
have commenced on this occasion. Theseus being much cele- 
brated for his strength and valour, PirithSus was desirous to 
prove it, and therefore drove away his oxen from Marathon. 
When he heard that Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not 
fly, but turned back to meet him. But, as soon as they beheld 
one another, each was so struck with admiration of the other's 
person and courage, that they laid aside all thoughts of fight- 
inff ; and Pirithous first giving Theseus his hand, oade him be 
|uage in this cause himself, and he would willingly abide by 
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his sentence. Theseus, in his turn, left the cause to him, and 
desired him to be his friend and fellow-warrior. Then they 
confirmed their friendship with an oath. Pirithous afterwards 
marrying Deidamia,* entreated Theseus to visit his country; 
and to become acquainted with the Lapithae.t He had also 
invited the Centaurs to the entertainment These, in their 
cups, behaving with insolence and indecency, and not even 
retraining; from the women, the^ Lapithse rose up in their de- 
fence, killed some of the Centaurs ujjon the spot^ and soon 
after beating them in a set battle, drove them out of the coun- 
try with the assistance of Tlieseus. Herodotus relates the 
matter differently. He savs, that hostilities being already 
begun, Theseus came in aid to the Lapithaej and then had the 
first sight of Hercules, having made it his business to find him 
out at Trachin, where he reposed himself after all his wander- 
ings and labours; and that this interview passed in marks of 
great respect, civility, and mutual compliments. But we are 
rather to follow those historians, who write that they had 
very frequent interviews; and that, by means of Theseus, 
Hercules was initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, having 
first obtained lustration, as he desired, on account of seversd 
involuntary pollutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hellanicus, 
when he was concerned in the rape of Helen, J who had not 
yet arrived at years of maturity. Some writers, thinking this 
one of the heaviest charges against him, endeavour to correct 
it by saying that it was not Theseus that carried off Helen, 
but Idas and Lynceus, who committed her to his care, and 
that therefore he refused to give her up, when demanded by 
Castor and Pollux; or rather, that she was delivered to him 
by Tyndarus himself, to keep her from Enarsphorus, the son 
of Hippocoon, who endeavoured* to possess himself by vio- 
lence of Helen, that was yet but a child. But what authors 
generally agree in, as most probable, is as follows: — The two 
friends went together to Sparta, and having seen the girl danc- 
ing in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. 
The pursuers that were sent after them following no farther 
than Tegea, they thought themselves secure; and having tra- 
versed Peloponnesus, mey entered into fin agreement, that he 

* Ail other writers call her Hippodamia, except Propertius, who calls hei 
Ischomache. She was the daughter of Adrastiis. 

j- Homer calls the Lapithx heroes. The Centaurs are feigned to have 
been half-men half-horses, either from their brutaUty, or because (if not the 
iiiTentora of horsemanship, yet) tliey generally appeared on horseback. 

# Tliia princess was the reputed daug^itcr of Jupiter, by Leda the wife 
of Tyndarus, kinflr of (Ebalia, in Peloponnesus; and though then but nine 
yean oTd, was re<nconed the greatest beauty in the world. 
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who should gain Helen by lot, should have her to wife, but 
be ohliged to assist in procuring a wife for the other. In con- 
sequence of these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to The- 
seus, who received the virgin, and conveyed her as she was 
not yet marriageable, to Aphidnae. Here he placed his mo- 
ther with her, and committed them to the care of his friend 
Aphidnus, charging him to keep, them in the utmost secrecy 
and safety; whilst, to pay his debt of service to Pirithous, 
himself travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to the 
daughter of Aidoneus, king of the jVIolossians. This prince 
named his wife Proserpine,* his daughter Cor6, and his dog 
Cerberus; with this do^ he commanded all his daughter's suit- 
ors to fight, promising lier to him that should overcome him. 
But understanding that Pirithous came not with an intention 
to court his daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized 
both him and his friend, destroyed Pirithous immediately, by 
means of his dog, and shut up Theseus in close prison. 

Mean time Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson of Or- 
neus, and great-grandson of Erechtheus, is said to be the first 
of mankind that undertook to be a demagogue, and, by his 
eloquence, to ingratiate himself with the people. He endea- 
voured also to exasperate and inspire the nooility with sedition, 
who had but ill borne with Theseus for some time, reflecting 
that he had deprived every person of family of his govern- 
ment and command, and shut them up together in one city, 
where he used them as his subjects and slaves. Among the 
common people he sowed disturbances, bv telling them, that 
though they pleased themselves with the (fream of liberty, in 
fact, they were robbed of their country and religion; ana, in- 
stead of many good and native kings, were lorded over by 
one man, who was a new-comer and a stranger. Whilst he 
was thus busily employed, the war declared by the Tynda- 
ridaj greatly helped forward the sedition. Some say plainly, 
they were invited by Menestheus to invade the country. At 
first they proceeded not in a hostile manner, only demanding 
their sister; but the Athenians answering, that they nei^er 
had her among them, nor knew where she was lefl^ they be- 
gan their warlike operations. Academus, however, finding 
it out by some means or other, told them she was concealed 
at Aphidnae. Hence, not only the Tyndaridae treated him 
honourably in his life time, but the Lacedaemonians, who, in 

* Proserpine and Core was the same person, daughter to A'ldoneus, whote 
wife was named Ceres. Plutarch himself tells us so in hb Morals, where he 
adds, that by Proserpine is meant the Moon, whom Pluto, of the God of 
Darkness, sometimes carries off. Indeed, Cor^ signifies nothing^ more ^hr m 
young woman or daughter; and the^ ought say a aaughter of E^mUf ai w« 
say a daughter of France, or of Spauu 
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after-times, often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all 
the country besides, spared the Academy for his sake. But 
Dicaearchus says, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arca- 
dians, being allies to the Tyndaridae in that war, the place 
which now goes by the name of the Academy, was first called 
Echedemy, from one of them; and that from the other the 
district of Marathon had its name, because he freely ofiered 
himself, in pursuance of some oracle, to be sacrificed at the 
head of the army. To Aphidnae then they came, where they 
beat the enemy in a set hattlc, and then took the city, and 
razed it to the ground. There, they tell us, Alycus, the son 
of Sciron, was slain, fighting for Castor and Pollux; and that 
a certain place, within the territories of Megara, is called 
Alycus, from his being buried there; and Hereas writes, that 
Alycus received his death from Theseus's own hand. These 
verses also are alleged as a proof in point: — 

For brig^ht-hair'd Helen he was slain 
By Theseus, on Aphldnx's pl^dn. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnae would have been taken, 
and his mother made prisoner, had Theseus been present. 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in danger. 
Menestheus took this opportunity to persuade the people to 
admit the Tyndaridae into the city, and to treat them hospita- 
bly, since, they only levied war against Theseus, who began 
with violence first, but that they were benefactors and deliver- 
ers to the rest of the Athenians. Their behaviour also con- 
firmed what was said ; for, though conquerors, they desired 
nothing but to be admitted to the mysteries, to which they had 
no less claim than Hercules,* since they were equally allied 
to the city. This request was easily granted them, and they 
were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylias. They 
had also divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, 
which was given them, either on account of the truce (anoche) 
which they made, or because of their great care that no one 
should be injured, though ,there were so many troops in the 
city; for the phrase anakda cchein signifies to keep, or take care 
of any thing; and for this reason, perhaps, kings are called 
Anaktes. Some again say, they were called Anakes, because 
of the appearance of their stars; for the Athenians used the 
word aneJkaa and anekatkerij instead of ano and anotkenj that is, 
above or on high, 

• For Castor and Pollux, like him, were sons of Jupiter, from whom the 
Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. It was necessary, however, 
that they 8h3uld be natuisdized before they were adpfiitted to the mysteries* 
nod, accordingly^ they were naturalized by adoption. 
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We are told that ^thra, the mother of Theseus, who was 
now a prisoner, was carried to Lacedaemon, and from thence, 
with Helen, to Troy; and that Homer confirms it, when 
speaking of those that waited upon Helen, he mentions — 



The beauteous Clymene, 



And JEthra bom of Pittheus. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer's, as they do also 
the story of Munychus, who is said to have been the fruit of 
a secret commerce between Demophoon and Loadice, and 
brought up by iEthra at Troy. But Ister, in the thirteenth 
book of his history of Attica, gives an account of ^thra dif- 
ferent from all the rest. He was informed, it seems, that after 
the battle in which Alexander or Paris was routed by Achilles 
and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the river Sperchius, Hector 
took and plundered the city of Troezene, and rsarried on ^thra, 
who had oeen left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through the country 
of the jMolossians, was entertained by Aidoneus the king, 
who accidentally made mention of the bold attempts of These- 
us and Pirithous, and of the manner in which ne had pun- 
ished them, when discovered. Hercules was much disturbed 
to hear of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger of 
the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in vain to expostu- 
late about him; but he begged to have Theseus releaseu, and 
Aidoneus granted it. Theseus, thus set at liberty, returned 
to Athens, where his party was not yet entirely suppressed; 
and whatever temples and groves the city had assigned him, 
he consecrated them all, but four, to Hercules, and called 
them (as Philochorus relates), instead of Thes6a, Heraclea. 
But desiring to preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as 
before, he found himself encompassed with faction and sedi- 
tion; for those that were his enemies before his departure, 
had now added to their hatred a contempt of his authority; 
and he beheld the people so generally corrupted, that they 
wanted to be flattered into their duty, instead of silently exe- 
cuting his commands. When he attempted to reduce them 
by force he was overpowered by the prevalence of faction; 
and, in the end, firiding hisaflairs desperate, he privately sent 
his children into Eubcea, to Elephenor, the son of Chalcodon; 
and himself, having uttered solemn execr^itions against the 
Athenians at Gargettus, where there is still a place thence 
called Araterion, sailed to Scyros. * He imagined that there 

* The ungrateful Athenians were, in process of thne, made so sensible of 
the effects of his curse^ that, to appease his ^host, they appcnnted solemn 
sacrifices, and divine honours, to be paid to him. 
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he should find hospitable treatment, as he had a paternal estate 
in that island. Lycomedes was then king of the Scyrians. 
To him therefore, he applied, and desired to be put in posses- 
sion of the lands, as intending to settle there. Some say he 
asked assistance of him against the Athenians. But Lyco- 
medes, either jealous of the glory of Theseis, or willing to 
oblige Menestheus, having led him to the highest cliffs of the 
country, on pretence of showing him from thence his lands, 
threw nim down headlong from the rocks, and killed him. 
Others say he fell of himself, missing his step, when he took 
a walk, according to his custom, after supper. At that time 
his death was disregarded, and Menestheus. quietly possessed 
the kingdom of Auieris, while the sons of Theseus attended 
Eiephenor, as private persons, to the Trojan war. But Me- 
nestheus dying in the same expedition, they returned and re- 
covered the kingdom. In succeeding ages, the Athenians 
honoured Theseus as a demi-god, inJuced to it as well by 
other reasons, as because, when they were fighting the Medes 
at Marathon, a considerable part of the army thought they 
saw the apparition of Theseus, completely armed, and bearing 
down before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Pha^don was archon,* the 
Atlienians, consulting the Oracle of Apollo, were ordered by 
the priestess to take up the bones of Tneseus, and lay them in 
an honourable place at Athens, where they were to be kept 
with the greatest care. But it was difficult to take them up, 
or even to find out the grave, on account of the savage and in- 
hospitable disposition of the barbarians who dwelt in Scyros. 
Nevertheless, Cimon having taken the island (as is related in 
his life), and being very desirous to find out the place where 

• Ccxirus, the seventeentli king^ of Atliens, contemporary witli Saul, de- 
voted himself to death for the sake of his country, in the year before Christ 
1068; havinj^ learned that the Oracle had promised its enemies, tlie Dorians 
and the Heraclidx, victory, if they did not ktU the king* of tlie Athenians. 
His subjects, on this account, conceived such veneration for him, that tliey 
esteemed none worthy to bear tlie roy:U title after him, and, therefore, com- 
mitted the management of tlie state to elective magistrates, to whom tliey 
gave tlie title of aixhons, and chose Medon, the eldest son of Codnis, to this 
new d;^;tv. Thus ended the legal succession, and title of king of Atliens, 
after it had continued, without any intemiption, 487 years, from Cecrops to 
Codnis. The archon acted with sovereign autliorlty, but was accountable to 
tlic people whenever it was required. There were tliirteen perpetual ar- 
chonsin the space of 325 years. After the death of Alcmaeon, who was the 
last of them, this charge was continued to the person elected for ten years 
only; but alwavsin the same fam ly, till the death of Kryxixs, or, accf»rdiiig 
to others, of Tiieseus, the seventh and last decennial archon. For the f:anily 
of Codnis, or of the Medontldae, ending in him, the Athenians created an iiual 
arehons, and, instead of one, tliey appointed nine everv year. Sec a faiUier 
account of the archons in tlie Notes on the Life of Solon. 
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Theseus was buried, by chance saw an eagle on a certain emi- 
nence, breaking the ground (as they tell us), and scratching it 
up with her talons. This he considered as a divine direction, 
and digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary 
size, with a lance of brass, and a sword lying by it When 
these remains were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley, the 
Athenians received them with splendid processions and sacri- 
fices, and were as much transported as it Theseus himself had 
returned to the city. He lies interred in the middle of the 
town, near the Gymnasium; and his oratory is a place of re- 
fuge for servants and all persons of mean condition, who fly 
from men in power, as Theseus, while he lived, was a humane 
and benevolent patron, who graciously received the petitions 
of the poor. The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the Stti 
of October, the day on which he returned with the young men 
from Crete. They sacrifice to him likewise on each 8m day 
of the other months, either because he first Jirrived from 
Troczene on the 8th of July, as Diodorus the geographer re- 
lates; or else thinking this number, above all others, to be most 
proper to him, because he was said to be the son of Neptune; 
the solemn feasts of Neptune being observed on the 8th day of 
every month. For the number eight, as the first cube of an 
even number, and the double of the first square, properly ne- 
prcscnts the firmness and immoveable power of this god, \dio 
thence has the names of Asphalius and Gaieochus. 



THE 

LIFE OF ROMTJI.US. 



From whom, and from what cause the city of Rome obtain- 
ed that name, whose glory has diffused itsdf over the world, 
historians are not agreed. Some say the Pelasgi, after they 
had overrun great part of the globe, and conquered many na- 
tions, settled there, and gave their city the name of Rome,t 
on account of their strength in war. Others tell us, that when 
Troy was taken, some of the Trojans having escaped and 
gained their ships^put to sea, and being driven by the winds 
upon the coast of Tuscany, came to an anchor in the river Ti- 
ber; that here/ their wives being much fatigued, and no long- 
er able to bear the hardships of the sea, one of iJiem, superior 
to the rest in birth and prudence, named Roma, proposed that 
they should burn the fleet; that this being effected, tne men at 
first were much exasperated, but afterwards, throuffh neces- 
sitnr, fixed their seat on the Palatine hill^ and in a short time 
things sucxseeded beyond their expectation; for the country 
was good,:|: and the people hospitaole; that therefore, besides 
other honours paid to Roma, they called their city, as she was 
the cause of its being built, after her name. Hence, too, we 
are informed, the custom arose for the women to salute their 
relations and husbands with a kiss; because those W9men, 
when they had burnt the ships, used such kind of endearments 
to appease the resentment of tiieir husbands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is said, that 
Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leucaria; or else the 

* Such 18 the uncertainty of the origin of unperial Rome, and indeed of 
most cities and nations that are of any connderabie antiqui^. That of Rome 
mig^t be the more uncertain, because its first inhabitants, being a coUection 
of mean persons, fugitives -and outlaws, from other nations, could not be 
supposed to leave histories behind them. livy, however, and most <^the 
Latm historians, agree that Rome was built by Romulus, and both the city 
and people named af%er him: while the vaiuty of the Greek writers wants 
to ascribe almost every thing, and Rome among the rest, to a Grecian 
original. 

f P«yKf7, Home lijj^es drengih, 

i Whatever desirable things nature has scattered firugally in other coun- 
tries, were formeity found in Italy, as in their original seminary. But there 
has been so little encouragement given to the ciuHivation of the soil in the 
time (^the pontiffs, that it is now comparatively barren. 

Vol. I. ^K 7 
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daughter of Telephus the son of Hercules, and married to 
^neas; or that she was the daughter of Ascanius,* the son of 
^neaS) and save name to the city; or that Romanus, the son 
of Ulysses and Circe, built it; or Romus, the son of ^mathion, 
whom J)iomedes sent from Troy: or else Romus, king of the 
Latins, after he had expelled the Tuscans, who passed origi- 
nally from Thessaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Itanr. 
Even they who wim the greatest probability, declare that the 
city had its name from Romulus, do not agree about his ex- 
traction; for some say he was son of ^neas and Dexithea^ the 
daughter of Phorbus, and was brought an infant into Italy 
with his brother Remus, that all the other vessels were lost by 
the violence of the flood, except that in which th6 children 
were, which, driving gently asnore where the bank was level, 
they were saved, beyond expectation, and tjie place from them 
was called Rome. Some will have it, that Roma, daughter 
of that Trojan woman who was married to Latinus, the son of 
Telemachus, was mother to Romulus. Others say, that Ame- 
lia, the daughter of ^neas and Lavinia, had him oy Mars: and 
others again give an account of his birth, which is entirely 
fabulous. There appeared, it seems, to Tarchetius, king of 
the Albans, who was the most wicked and most cruel oif men, 
a supernatural vision in his own house, the figure of Priapus 
rising put of the chimney-hearth, and staying there many 
days. The goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany, t whicn 
being consulted, gave this answer to Tarchetius, — ^Tiiat it was 
necessary some virgin should accept of the embraces of 
the phantom, the fruit whereof would be a son, eminent for 
valour, good fortune, and strength of body. Hereupon Tar- 
chetius acquainted one of his daughters with the prediction, 
and ("rdered her to entertain the apparition; but she declining 
it, sent her maid. When Tarchetius came to know it, he 
was highly offended, and confined them both, intending to 
piit them to de^Lth. But Vesta appeared to him in a dream, 
and forbade him to kill them; but ordered that the young 
women should weave a certain web in their fetters, ^d when 
that was doiie, be given in marriage. They weaved therefore 
in the day-time; but others, by Tarchetius's order, unravelled 
it in the night. The woman having twins by this commerce, 
Tarchetius delivered them to one Teratius, with orders to de- 
stroy them; but instead of that, he exposed them by a river 
side, where a she-wolf came and gave mem suck, and various 

* Oi (T' Aff^xavtH Ttf Atvuit [^vya/npct sc.] krynvi *ruvofiut. dtff^eu tff ^rtyu. The 
former Eng*!!^ translation, and the French in this place, are enoneouB. 

f There was no oracle o£ Tethys, but of Themis there was. Themis was 
the same with Caiinenta, the mother of Evander, which last name she had* 
because she delivered her oracles in carmine^ in verses. 
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sorts of birds brought food and fed the infants, till at last, a 
herdsman, who beheld these wonderful things ventured to 
approach and take up the children. Thus secured from dan- 
ger, they grew up, and then attacked Tarchetius, and over- 
came him. This is the account Promathion gives in \^s his- 
tory of Italy. 

But the principal parts of that account, which deserve the 
most credit, and have the most vouchers, were first published 
among the Greeks by Diodes the Peparethian, whom Fabius 
Pictor commonly follows; and though there are difierent rela- 
tions of the matter, yet, to despatch it in a few words, the 
story is this: — ^The kmgs of Alba* descending lineally from 
^neas, the succession fell to two brothers, Numitor ana Amu- 
lius. The latter divided the whole inheritance into two parts, 
setting the treasures brought from Troy against the kingdom; 
and I?umitor made choice of the kingdom. Amulius then 
haying the treasures, and consequently being more powerful 
than rfumitor, easily possessed himself of the kingdom too; 
and fearinff the daughter of Numitor might have children, he 
appointed iier priestess of Vesta, in which capacity she was 
always to live unmarried and a viran. Some say her name 
was Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia. But she was soon 
discovered to be with child, contrary to the law of the vestals. 
Antho, the king's daughter, by much entreaty, prevailed with 
her father that she should not oe capitally punisned. She was 
confined, however, and excluded from society, lest she should 
be delivered without Amulius's knowledge. When her time 
was completed, she was delivered of two sons of uncommon 
size and oeauty; whereupon Amulius, still more alarmed, or- 
dered one of his servants to destroy them. Some say the name 
of this servant was Faustulus; others, that that was the name 
of a person that took them up. Pursuant to his orders, he 
put tne children into a small trough or cradle, and went down 
towards the river, with a design to cast them in; but seeing it 
very rough, and running with a strong current, he was afraid 
to approach it He therefore laid them down near the bank, 
and departed. The flood increasing continually, set the trough 
afloat, and carried it gently down to a pleasant place, now 
called Cermanum, but formerly (as it should seem) Germanum, 
denoting that the brothers arrived there. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called Ru- 

• From JEneas down to Numitor and Amiilius, there were thirteen ldng« of 
the same race, but we scarce know any thing of them, except tlieir names 
and the years of liheir respective reigns. Amulius, the last of them, who 
nrpassed his broUier in coiu^e and understanding, drove him from the 
throne, and, to secure it for himself, murdered JEg^stus, Numitor's only son, 
and consecrated hia daughter Rheft Sylvia to the worship of Vesta. 
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minalis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally sup- 
posed, or because the cattle there ruminated, or chewed tne 
cud, during the noon-tide, in the shade; or rather, because of 
the suckling of the children there; for the ancient Latins called 
the breast rumaj and the goddess who preside over the nur- 
sery Rumilia,* whose rites they celebrated without wine, and 
only with libations of milk. The infants, as the story goes, 
lying tliere, were suckled by a she-wolf, and fed and taken 
care of by a wood-pecker. These animals are sacred to Mars; 
and the wood-pecker is held in great honour and veneration 
by the Latins. Such wonderful events contributed not a lit- 
tle to gain credit to the mother's report, that she had the chil- 
dren by Mars; though in this they tell us, she was herself de- 
ceived, having suffered violence from Amulius, who came to 
her, and lay with her in armour. Some say, the ambiguity 
of the nurse's name ^ave occasion to the fable; for the Latins 
call not only she-wolves, but prostitutes, lupas; and such was 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, the foster-father of the 
children. To her also the Romans offer sacrifice, and the 
priest of Mars honours her with libations in the month of 
April, when they celebrate her feast Larentialia. 

They worship also another Larentia, on the following ac- 
count: — ^The keeper of the temple of Hercules having, it seems, 
little else to do, proposed to play a game at dice wim tiie eod, 
on condition that, it he won, he should have something vSua- 
ble of that deity; but if he lost, he should provide a noble en- 
tertainment for him, and a beautiful woman to lie with him. 
Then throwing the dice, first for the god, and next for him- 
self, it appeared that he had lost Wining, however, to stand 
to his bargain, and to perform the conditions agreed upon, he 
prepared a supper, and engaging for the purpose one La- 
rentia, who was very handsome, out as yet litue known^ he 
treated her in the temple, where he had provided a bed, and, 
after supper, left her for the enjoyment ot the god. It is said, 
that the deity had some conversation with her, and ordered 
her to go early in the morning to the market-place, salute the 
first man she should meet, and make him her friend. The 
man that met her was one far advanced in years, and in opu- 
lent circumstances, Tarrutius by name, who had no children, 
and never had been married. This man took Larentia to his 
bed, and loved her so w^U that at his deatii he left her heir to 
his whole estate, which was very considerable; and she after- 
wards bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to the people. 
It is said, that at the time when she was in high reputation, 
and considered as the favourite of a god, she suddenly disap- 

* The Romans called that goddess, not Rumilia, but Rumina, 
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peared about the place where the former Larentia was laid. 
It is now called Velabrum, because the river often overflow- 
ingy they passed it at this place in ferry-boats, to go to the fo- 
rum. This kind of passage they call vdatura. Others derive 
the name from vdumy a sail, because they who have the exhib- 
iting of the public shows, beginning at Velabrum,. overshade 
all tne way that leads from the forum to the Hippodrome with 
canvas; for a sail in Latin is velum. On these accounts is the 
second Larentia so much honoured among the Romans. 

In the mean time Faustulus Amulius's herdsman, brought 
up the children entirely undiscovered; or rather, as others with 
greater probability assert, Numitor knew it from the first,* 
and privately supplied the necessaries for their maintenance. 
It is also said that they were sent to Gabii, and there instruct- 
ed in letters, and other branches of education suitable to their 
birth; and history informs us that they had the names of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, from the teat of the wild animal which they 
were seen to suck. The beauty and dignity of their persons, 
even in their childhood, promised a generous disposition; 
and as they grew up, they both discovered great courage and 
bravery, with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a spirit 
which nothing could subdue. But Romulus seemed more to 
cultivate the powers of reason, a'nd to excel in political know- 
ledge; whilst oy his deportment among his neighbours, in the 
employments of pasturage and hunting, he convinced them 
that he was born to command rather than to obey. To their 
equals and inferiors they behaved very courteously; but they 
despised the king's bailifis and chief herdsmen, as not supen- 
or to themselves in courage, though they were in authority, 
disregarding at once their threats and their anger. They ap- 
plied themselves to generous exercises and pursuits, looking 
upon idleness and inactivity as illiberal things, but on hunt- 
ing, running, banishing or apprehending robbers, and deliver- 
ing such as were oppressed oy violence, as the employments 
of nonour and virtue. By these" things they gained great re- 
nown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Numitor and 
Amulius, and the rormer having driven away some cattle be* 
longing to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell upon them, put 
them to flight and recovered the greatiest part of the booty. 
At this conduct Numitor was highly ofifended; but they little 
regarded his resentment The first stops they took on uiis oc- 

* Numitor miglit build upon this the hopes of Us re-establisSimeiit; but 
lui knowing the place where the children were brouglit up, and suppling- 
them with neccwtanes, is quite inconsistent witk the manner of their disco* 
Teiy when grown up» vhicli is the mort agreeable part of the «toiy. 

7 
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casion were to collect, and receive into their company, per- 
sons of desperate fortunes, and a great number of slaves; a 
measure which gave alarming proofs of their bold and sedi- 
tious inclinations. It happened^ tJiat when Romulus was em- 
ployed in sacrificing, for to that and divination he was much 
inclined, Nuniitor's herdsmen met with Remus, as he was 
walking with a small retinue, and fell upon him. After some 
blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Numitor's 
people prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
oefore Numitor, and had several thmgs laid to his charge; but 
Numitor did not choose to punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment To him, therefore, he applied for jus- 
tice, which he had all the reason in the world to expect, since, 
though brother to the reigning prince, he had been injured by 
his servants, who presumed upon his authority. The people 
of Alba, moreover, expressing their uneasiness, and thmkms 
that Numitor suffered great indignities, Amulius, moved with 
their complaints, delivered Remus to him, to be treated as he 
should think proper. When the youth was conducted to his 
house, Numitor was greatly struck with his appearance, as he 
was very remarkable for size and streagth; he observed, too, 
his presence of mind, and the steadiness of his looks, which 
had nothing servile in them, nor were altered with the sense 
of his present danger; and he was informed, that his actions 
and whole behaviour, were suitable to what he saw. But, above 
all, some divine influence, as it seems, directing the beginnings 
of the great events that were to follow, Numitor, by his saga- 
city, or by a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth, ques- 
tioned him concerning the circumstances of his birth: speak- 
ing mildly at the same time, and regarding him with ajgra- 
cious eye. He boldly answered, — " I will nide nothing from 
you, for you behave in a more princely manner than Amulius, 
since you hear and examine before you punish; but he has de- 
livered us up without inquiring into the matter. I have a twin- 
brother, and heretofore we believed ourselves the sons of 
Faustulus and Larentia, servants to the king; but since we 
were accused before you, and so pursued by Zander, as to be 
in danger of our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our 
birth. Whether they are true the present crisis will show.* 
Our birth is said to have been secret, our support in our infSsLD- 
cy miraculous. We were exposed to birds and wild beasts, 
and by them nourished; suckled by a she-wolf, and fed by the 
attentions of a wood-pecker, as we lay in a trough by the 
great river. The trough is still preserved, bound about witii 

* For if they were true, the god who miraculoiuly protected them in thxxt 
inhncy, would deliver Remus nom his present dai^r. 
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orass bandd, and inscribed with letters partly faded; which 
may prove perhaps, hereafter, very useful tokens to our pa- 
rents, when we are destroyed." iVumitor hearing this, and 
comparing the time with the young man's looks, was confirm- 
ed in the pleasinjg hope he had conceived, and considered how 
he might consult his daughter about this affair; for she was 
still kept in close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus was taken 
and delivered up to punishment, desired Romulus to assist his 
brother^ informing him then clearly of the particulars of his 
birth; for before he had only given dark hints about it, and 
signified just so much as might take off the attention of his 
wards from every thing that was mean. He himself took the 
trough, and in afl the tumult of concern and fear, carried it to 
Numitor. His disorder raised some suspicion id the king's 
ffuards at the gate; and that disorder increasing while thev 
looked earnestly- upon him, and perplexed him with ijheir 
questions, he was discovered to have a trough under his cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of those who had it in 
charge to throw the children into the river, and who was con- 
cerned in the exposing of them. This man seeing the'trough, 
and knowing it by its make and inscription, rightly guessed 
the business; and thinking it an affair not to be neSected, 
immediately acquainted the king with it, and put him upon 
inquiring into it. In these great and pressing difficulties, 
Faustulus did not preserve entirely his presence of mind, nor 
yet fully discover the matter. He acknowledged that the 
children were saved indeed, but said that they kept cattle at a 
great distance from Alba; and that he was carrying the trough 
to nia, who had often desired to see it, that she might enter- 
tain the better hopes that her children were alive. Whatever 
persons perplexea and actuated with fear or anger use to suf- 
fer, Amulius then suffered; for in his hurry he sent an honest 
man, a friend of Numitor's to inquire of him whether he had 
any account that the children were alive. When the man was 
come, and saw Remus almost in the embraces of Numitor, he 
endeavoured to confirm him in the persuasion that the youth 
was really his grandson; begging him, at the same time, im- 
mediately to take the best measures that could be thought of, 
and offering his best assistance to support their party. The 
occasion admitted of no delay, if they had been inclined to it; 
for Romulus was now at hand, and a good number of the citi- 
zens were gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear of 
Amulius. He brought also a considerable force with him, 
divided into companies of a hundred men each, headed by an 
officer who bore a handful of grass and shrubs upon a pole. 
These the Latins called Manipmis and hence it is^ that to this 
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day soldiers of the same company are called Manipularet. 
Remus then, haying sained those within, and Romulus as* 
saulting the palace without, the tyrant knew not how to do, 
or whom he should consult; but amidst his doubts and per- 
plexity was taken and slain. These particulars, though most- 
ly related by Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who seems 
to have been the first that wrote about the founding of Rome, 
are yet suspected by some as fabulous and groundless. Per- 
haps, however, we should not be so incredulous, when we 
see what extraordinary events fortune produces; nor, when we 
consider what height of greatness Rome attained to, can we 
think it could ever have been eflfected without some super- 
natural assistance at first, and an origin more than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, the two 
brothers were not willing to live in Alba witnout goveminig 
there, nor yet to take the government upon them during their 
grandfather's life. Having, therefore, invested him with it, 
and paid due honours to meir mother, they determined to 
dwell in a city of their own, and,- for that purpose, to build 
one in the place where they had their first nourishment This 
seems, at least, to be the most plausible reason of their quit- 
ting Alba; and perhaps, too, it was necessary, as a great num- 
ber of slaves and fugitives was collected about them, either to 
see their afiairs entirely ruined, if these should disperse, or 
with them to seek another habitation; for that the people of 
Alba refused to permit the fugitives to mix with them, or to 
receive them as citizens, sufiBciently appears from the rape of 
the women, which was not undertaken out of a licentious hu- 
mour, but deliberately, and through necessity, from the want 
of wives, since, after they seized them, they treated them 
very honourably. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, they opened 
a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called the temple 
of the Asylaean God. * Here they received all that came, 
ind would neither deliver up the slave to his master, the 
debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer to the ma^strate, de- 
claring that they were directed bv the Oracle or Apollo to 
preserve the asylum from all violation. Thus the city was 
soon peopled ;t for it is said, that the houses at first did not 
exceed a thousand. But of that hereafter. 

* It is not certain who this God of Refu^ was. Dionvnoa of Haficamai- 
8U8 tells us, that, in his time, the place where the asylum had been^ ww 
consecrated to Jupiter. Romulus (ud not at first receive the fugitiTes and 
outlaws within the walls, but allowed them the hiU Satumius, afterwuda 
called Capitolinus, for their habitation. 

j- Most of the Trojans, of whom tiiere still remained fiftjr fiomfiea in Am* 
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While they were intent upon building, a dispute soon arose 
about the place. Romulus naving built a square, which he 
called Rome, would have the city there; but Remus marked 
out a more secure situation on mount Aventine, which, from 
him, was called Remonium,* but now has the name of Rigna- 
rium. The dispute was referred to the decision of augury; 
and for this purpose they set down in the open air, when Re- 
mus, as they tell us, saw six vultures, and Komulus twice a» 
many. Some say Remus's account of the number he had seen 
was true, and that of Romulus not so; but when Remus came 
up to him, he did really see twelve. Hence the Romans, in 
their divination by the flisht of birds, chiefly regard the vul- 
ture; though Herodotus of Pontus relates, that Hercules used 
to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him as he was going^ 
upon any great action. This was probably because it is a 
creature the least mischievous of any, pernicious neither to 
corn, plants, nor cattle. It only feeds upon dead carcasses^ 
but neither kills nor preys upon any thing that has life. As 
for birds, it does not toucn them even when dead, because they 
are of its own nature; while eagles, owls, and hawks, tear 
and kill their own kind; and, as ^schylus has it: — 

What bird is clean that fellow-biids devours? 

Besides^ other birds are frequently seen, and may be found 
at any time; but a vulture is an uncommon M^ht, and we have 
seldom met with any of their young; so that the rarity of them 
has occasioned an absurd opinion m some, that they come to 
us from other countries; and soothsayers judjge every unusual 
appearance to be preternatural, and the enect of a divine 
power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, he' was high- 
ly incensed; and as Romulus was opening a ditch round me 
place where the walls were to be built, he ridiculed some 
parts of the work, and obstructed others; at last, as he pre- 
sumed to leap over it, some say he fell by the hand of Romu- 
lus ;t others by that of Celer, one of his companions. Faus- 

gustus's time, chose to follow the fortune of Romulus and Remus, as did also 
the inhabitants of Pallantium and Satumia, two small towns. 

* We find no mention either of Remonium or Rignarium, in any othei 
writer. An anonymous MS. reads Remoria; and Festus tells us (De Ling". 
Latin, lib. ii.) the summit of mount Aventine was called Remuria, from the 
time Remus resolved to biuld the city there. But Dionysius of Halicamas- 
SUB speaks of mount Aventine and Remuria as two different places; and Ste- 
phanus will have Remuria to have been a city in the neighbourhood of 
Some. 

tThe two brothers first differed about the place where their new city was 
e built, and referring the matter to their grandfather, he advised them 

Vol. I. ^L 
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tulus also fell in the scuffle: and Plistinus, who, being brotheir 
to Faustulus, is said to have assisted in bringing Romulus up. 
Celer fled into Tuscan j; and from him such as are swift of 
foot, or expeditious m business, are by the Romans called 
cekres. Thus, when Quintus Metellus, within a few days 
after his father^s death, provided a show of gladiators, tne 
people admiring his quick despatch, gave him the name of 
feeler. 

Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with his fos- 
ter-fathers, in Remonia, and then built his city, having sent 
for persons from Hetruria,* who ^as is usual m sacred mys- 
teries), according to stated ceremonies and written rules, were 
to order and direct how every thing was to be done. First, a 
circular ditch was dug about what is now called the Comitium, 
or Hall of Justice, and the first fruits of every thing that is 
reckoned either good by use, or necessary by nature, were 
cast into it; and then each, bringing a small quantity of the 
earth of the country from whence he came, threw it in pro- 
miscuously.! This ditch had the name of Mundus, the same 
with that of the universe. In the next place, they marked 
out the city, like a circle, round this centre; and the founder 
having fitted to a plough a brazen plough-share, and yoked a 
bull and cow himself, drew a deep furrow round the bounda- 
ries. The business of those that followed was to turn all the 
clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, and not to suf- 
fer any to remain outwards. This line described the compass 
of the city; and between it and the walls is a space called, by 

to have it decided by augiuy. In this aug^ury Romulus imposed upon Re- 
mus; and when the former prevailed that the city should be bimt upon 
mount Palatine, the builders being divided into two companies, were no 
better than two factions. At last Remus in contempt leaped over the work, 
and sadd, — " Just so wiU the enemy leap over it;" whereupon Geler gave 
him a deadly blow, and answered, — « In this manner will our citizens ze* 
pulse the enemy." Some say, that Romulus was so afflicted at the death 
of his brother, that he would have laid violent hands upon himself if he bad 
not been prevented. 

* The Hetrurians or Tuscans had, as Festus informs us, a sort of ritual 
wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be observed in buildin|^ 
cities, temples, altars, walls, and grates. They were instructed in auguzy 
and reli^ous rites by Tages, who b said to have been taught by Mercury. 

-|- Ovid does not say it was a handful of the farth each had brought out of 
his own country, but of the earth he had taken fix>m his neighbours; which 
was done to signify, that Rome would soon subdue Ihe neighbouring nationii 
But Isidorus (hb xxv. cap. 2,) is of opinion, that b^ throwing thefizBt-finntB 
and a handful of earth into the trench, they admonish the h^ids of llie colo- 
ny, that it ou^ht to be their chief study to procure for their fellow-^tixeni 
aU the conveniencies of life, to maintain peace and union amongst a pec^ik 
come together from different parts of the world* and by this to fbnn them- 
selves into a body never to be dissolved. 
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contraction, Pomerium, as lying behind or beyond the wall. 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the plough- 
share out of the ground, and lifted up the plough, making a 
break for it Hence they look upon me whole wall as sacred 
except the gateways. If they considered the gates in the same 
li^ht as the rest, it would be deemed unlawful either to re- 
ceive thQ necessaries of life by them, or to carry out what is 
unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is univer- 
sally allowed to be the 21st oi April and is celebrated annual- 
ly by the Romans as the birth-day of Rome. At first, we 
are told, they sacrificed nothing that had life, persuaded that 
they ought to Jceep the solemnity sacred to the birth of their 
country pure, ana without bloodshed. Nevertheless, before^ 
Ac city was built, on that same day, they had kept a pastoral 
feast called Palilia.* At present, indeed, there is very little 
analogy between the Roman and the Grecian months; yet the 
day on which Romulus founded the city is strongly affirmed 
to be the SOth of the month. On that day, too, we are in- 
formed, there was a conjunction of the sun and moon, attend- 
ed with an eclipse; the same that was observed by Antimachus 
the Teian poet, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad. 

Varro the philosopher, who of all the Romans was most 
skilled in history, had an acquaintance named Tarutius, who, 
besides his knowledge in philosophy and the mathematics, to 
indulge his speculative turn, had applied himself to astrology, 
and was thought to be a perfect master of it To him Varro 
proposed to find out the day and hour of Romulus's birth, 
making his calculation from the known events of his life, as 
problems in geometry are solved by the analjrtic method; for 
it belong to the same science, when a man's nativity is given, 
to predict his life, and when his life is given, to find out his 
nativity. Tarutius complied with the request; and when he 
had considered the dispositions and actions of Romulus, how 
long he lived, and in what manner he died, and had put all 
these thinss together, he affirmed, without doubt or hesita- 
tion, that his conception was in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, on the 23rd day of the month which the Egyptians 
call Cnoeac (December), at the third hour, when the sun was 
totally eclipsed ;t and that his birth was on the 23rd day of 

* The FainiA, or Feast of Pales, is sometimes called Parilia, from the 
Latin word, parartj to bring forth^ because prayers were then nwde for the 
fruitfulncss of the ^eep. According to Ovid (Fast. lib. iv.) the shepherds 
then made a great feast at night, and concluded the whole with dancing 
over the fires they had made in the fields with heaps of straw. 

j- There was no total eclipse of the sun in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, but in the sccona year of that Ol3aDpiad there was. If Romulud 
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the month Thoth (September), about sun-rise; and that he 
founded Rome on the 9th of the month Pharmuthi (A.pril). 
between the second and third hour;* for it is supposed that 
the fortunes of cities, as well as men, have their proper pe- 
riods determined by the positions of the stars at the time of their 
nativity. These, and the like relations, may, perhaps, rather 
please the reader, because they are curious, than disgust him, 
because they are fabulous. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger 
part of the inhabitants into battalions. Each corps consisted 
of three thousand foot, and three hundred horse, and was call- 
ed a legion, because the most warlike persons were selected, t 
The rest of the multitude he called the People. A hundred 
of the most considerable citizens betook fornis council, with 
the title of Patricians, J and the whole body was called the Sen- 
ate, which signifies an Assembly of Old Men. Its members 
were styled Patricians; because, as some say, they were fa- 
tlytrs of free-born children; or rather, according to others, be- 
cause they themselves had fathers to show, which was not 
the case with many of the rabble that first flocked to the city. 
Others derive the title from Patrocmiumy or Patronage, attri- 
buting the origin of the term to one Patron, who came over 
with Evander, and was remarkable for his humanity and care 
of the distressed. But we shall be nearer the truth, if we con- 
was conceived in the year last named, it will agree with the conmum opin- 
ion, that he was eighteen years old when he founded Rome, and tbst Bome 
was founded in the first year of the seventh Olympiad. 

* There is great disagreement among historians and chronolog^en, at to 
the year of the foundation of Rome. Yairo places it in the thiid year of the 
sixth Olympiad, 752 years before the Christian era; and Fabius Pictor, who 
is the most ancient en all the Roman writers, and followed by the leaned 
Usher, places it in the end of the seventh Olympiad, which, accorcB&g to 
that prelate, was in the year of the world 3256, and 748 befiire ChriitBiit 
Bionysius Halicamassus, Solinus, and Eusebius, place it in the fint year of 
the seventh Olympiad. 

f Instead of this, Dionysius of Halicamassus tells us (lib. u. p. 76,) Ihe 
whole colony consisted of but 3300 men. These Romulus divided into three 
equal parts, which he called tribes or thirds, each of which was to be oom- 
manded by its prxfect or tribune. The tribes were divided into ten cune, 
•and these subdivided into ten decurae. The number of houses, or rather 
huts, which was but a thousand, bears witness to the truth of Dionyam^ 
assertion. But it is probable the mean rabble, who took the protection of 
the asylum, and who might be veiy numerous, were not reckoned among 
the 3300 first colonists, though they were afterwards admitted to the pov^ 
leges of citizens. 

t The choice of these hundred persons was not made by the king^ liiimiilfi 
each tribe chose three senators, and each of the thirty curae the like umber, 
which made in all the number of ninety-nine; so tliat Romuhis named atHj 
the hundi^dth, who was the head, or prince of the senate, and the r^» -• - 
cinor of the ci<y, when the king was m the field. 
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elude that Romujus styled them Patricians, as expecting thesd 
respectable persons would watch over those in humble stations 
witn a paternal care and ragard: and teaching the common* 
alty in their turn not to fear or envy the power of their su* 
i)criors, but to behave to them with love and respect, botll 
looking upon them as fathers, and honouring them with that 
name. For at Uiis very time, foreign nations call the senators 
lords, but the Romans themselves call them conscript fathei*^} 
a style of greater dignitv and honour, and withal much less 
invidious. At first, indeed, they were called fathers only; 
but afterwards, when more were enrolled in their body, con* 
script fathers. With this venerable title, then, he distin* 
guished the senate from the people. He likewise made ano^ 
uier distinction between the nobilitv and the commons, call^ 
ing the former patrons,* and the other clients; which was tftd . 
source of mutual kindness and many good offices betweerif 
them. For the patrons were to those they had taken undef 
their protection, counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On thd 
other hand, the clients failed not in their attentions, whether 
they were to be shown in deference and respect, or in provtd** 
ing their daughters' portions, or in satisfying their creditoni^ 
if their circumstances happened to be narrow. No law or 
magistrate obliged the patron to be evidence against his client^ 
or me client against his patron. But in after-times, though 
the other claims continued in full force, it was looked upon as 
ungenerous for persons of condition to take money of thoso 
below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city,t as F(^ 
bius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was put in exe- 
cution. Some say, Romulus himself, who was naturally war* 
like, and persuaded by certain oracles, that the Fates had dc* 
creed Rome to obtain her greatness by military achievement*^ 
began hostilities against the Sabines, and seized only thirty 
virgins, bein^ more desirous of war than of wives for his peo* 
pie. But this is not likely; for, as he saw his city soon filleil 

* This patronages was as effectual as any consanguinity or alliance, nn.'l 
tiad a vonderful effect towards maintaining union amon^ the people for the 
space of 8*. X luindred and twenty years, during* which time we find no dls-^ 
senslons or jealousies between tfie patrons and their clients, even in the time 
of the republic, when the populace frequently mutinied ag^nst those whd 
were most powerful in the city. At last the great sedition raised by C:ilu!i 
GnochuB, broke in upon that harmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting^ 
in lus duty to lus patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable i($. 
be put to death by any person whatever. It may be proper to obser«'€*» 
tint not o:ily plebrans chose their patrons, but in time cities and states put 
ibemselves under the like protection. 

j- GcUius says, it was in the fourth year. 
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with inhabitants, very few- of which were married, the great- 
est part consisting oi a mixed rabble of mean and obscure per- 
sons, to whom no regard was paid, and who were not expect- 
ing to settle in any place whatever, the enterprise naturally 
took that turn; and ne hoped that from this attempt, thoush 
not a just one, some alliance and union with the Sabincs woiud 
be obtained, when it appeared that they treated the women 
kindly. In order to this, he first gave out that he had found 
the altar of some god, which had neen covered with earth. 
This deity they called Consus, meaning either the God of 
Counsel (for with them the word cxmsUium has that significa- 
tion, and their chief magistrates afterwards were Consuls, per- 
sons who were to consult the public good)j or else the Eques- 
trian Neptune; for the altar in the Circus Maximus* is not 
visible at other times, but during the Circensian games it is 
uncovered. Some say, it was proper that the altar of that god 
should be under ground, because counsel should be as private 
and secret as possible. Upon this discovery, RomuiuSy by 
proclamation, appointed a day for a splendid sacrifice, with 
public games and shows. Multitudes assembled at the time, 
and he himself presided, sitting among his nobles, clothed in 
purple. As a signal for the assault, he was to rise, gather up 
nis robe, and fold it about him. Many of his people wore 
swords that day, and kept their eyes upon him, watchine for 
the signal; which was no sooner given than they drew them, 
and, rushing on with a shout, seized the daughters of the Sa- 
bines, but quietly suffered the men to escape. Some say only 
thirty were carried off, who each gave name to a tribe; but 
Valerius Antius makes their number five hundred and twenty- 
seven; and, according to Juba,t there were six hundred and 
eighty-three, all virgins. This was the best apology for Ro- 
mulus; for they had taken but one married woman, named 
I lersilia, who was afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling 
them ; and her they took by mistake, as they were not incited 
to this violence by lust or injustice, but by their desire to con- 
ciliate and unite the two nations in the strongest ties. Some 
tell us Hersilia was married to Hostilius, one of the most 
eminent men among the Romans; others, that Romulus him- 
self married her, and had two children by her; a 'daughter 
named Prima, on account of her being first-oorn, and an only 
son, whom he called Aollius, because of the great concourse 

* That is to say, in the place where Ancus Miartius aflerwaids buik the 
great Circus for horse and chariot races. 

j- This was the son of Juba, king of Mauritania, who, beinj^ biougfat vcrjr 
young a captive to Rome, was instructed in the Roman and Grecian fitcf»- 
ture, and became an excellent tustorian. Dionyaus of T¥Mli«»>^nn agni^ Inn 
followed his account 
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of people to him, but after-ages Abillius. This account we 
have from Zenodotus of Troezene, but he is contradicted in it 
by many other historians. 

Among those that committed this rape, we are told, some of 
the meaner sort happened to be carrying oflF a virgin of uncom- 
mon beauty and stature; and when some of superior rank that 
met them attempted to take her from them, they cried out they 
were conducting her to Talasius, a young man of excellent 
character. When they heard this, they applauded their design; 
and some even turned back and accompanied them with the 
utmost satisfaction, all the way exclaiming Talasius. Hence 
this became a term in the nuptial songs of the Romans, as 
Hymenaeus is in those of the Greeks; for Talasius is said to 
have been very happy in marriage. But Sextius Sylla, the 
Carthaginian, a man beloved both by the Muses and Graces, 
told me, that this was the word which Romulus gave as a sig- 
nal for the rape. All of them, therefore, as they were carry- 
ing off the virgins, cried out Talasius; and thence it still- con- 
tinues the custom at marriages. Most writers, however, and 
Juba in particular, are of opinion, that it is only an incite- 
ment to good housewifery and spinning, which the word Ta- 
lasia signifies; Italian terms being at that time thus mixed with 
Greek. * If this be right, and the Romans did then use the 

• The original, which runs thus, O; h ^xucrot voixt^aa-if, Iv xau o loySatc Hrt, 
7raf<tK?Jio-tf Witt us ^tktpyiAf xm TdKeta-tstv, >t7ro» Ton tok £\\)>v/jco;c ovofjuwi tm 
IruXMuv f7rnLixy/t*wufy is manifestly corrupted; and all the former translations, 
following coiTupt reading", assert whut is utterly false, namely, — " that no 
Greek terms were then mixed with the language of Italy." The contrary 
uppears from Plutarch's life of Numa, where Greek teiTns are mentioned as 
frequently \ised by the Romans, rm EkxtiyJKuv ovo/uoltw toti /ueikKof n vuy rote 
Aairirote Avtutix^fAvm* 

But, not to have recourse to facts, let us inquire into the several former 
translations. The Latin runs thus: — Pleriquc [inter quos est Juba J adhorta- 
tionem et incHationem adiabori^ seduUtattm et lanijiclum, quod Grseci taxao-ulv 
dieuTiif censent, nondum id temporis Itallcia verbis cum Graecis confusis. The 
English tlius: — '< But most are of opinion, and Juba in particular, that this 
worn Talasius was used to new-niamed women, by way of incitement to 
house wifer}'; for the Greek word Tiihsia signifies spinning, and tlie lan- 
g^iag-e of Italy was not yet mixed witli tlie Greek." The French of Dacier 
thus — «* Cependant la plGpai-t des auteurs croient, et Juba est meme de 
cctte opinion, que ce mot n'ctoit qu'une exhortation qu'on &isoit aux mu- 
rices d'aimer le ti-avail, qui consiste a filer de la laine, que les Grecs appel- 
lent Thlasiof car en ce t^^^ms-la la langue Grecque n'avoit pas encore et^ cor- 
rumpue par les mots Latins." Thus tliey declare with one consent, tliat 
the language of Italy was not yet mixed with tlie Greek; though it ap- 
pears, from what was said immediately before, that Talasia, a Greek term, 
was made use of in that languag'e. instead, tlierefore of iwro, not yet, we 
should most certainlv read «tc, thus: ttro tcti to/c E?jjivatoic ofo/utAo-t ren Wtoaxav 
fTouyufjitrm, " tlie language of Italy being at that time thus mixed with 
Greek terms; for instance, Talasia.** By this emendation, wluch consists 
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«vord TcUasia in the same sense with the Greeks, another and 
more probable reason of the custom may be assigned. For 
ivhen the Sabines, after the war with the Romans, were re- 
conciled, conditions were obtained for the women, that they 
iihould not be obliged by their husbands to do any other work 
l)esides spinning. It was customary, therefore, ever after, tfiat 
they who gave the bride, or conducted her home, or were pre- 
sent on the occasion, should cry out, amidst the mirth oi the 
«vedding, Talasius; intimating that she was not to be employed 
in any labour but that of spinning. And it is a custom still 
C>bserved for the bride not to go over the threshold of her hus- 
4)and's house herself, but to be carried over, because the Sabine 
rirgins did not go in voluntariljr, but were carried in by vio- 
lence. Some add, that the bride^s hair is parted with the 
J)oint of a spear, in memory of the first marriages being 
)rought about in a warlike manner; of which we have spoken 
more fully in the Book of Questions. This rape was commit- 
ted on the eighteenth day of the month then called Sextilis, 
iiiow August, at which time the feast of the Consualia is kept 
The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but they 
dwelt in un walled towns; thinking it became them, who were 
A colony of the Lacedaemonians, tc be bold and fearless. But 
as they saw themselves bound by such pledges, and were very 
i»olicitous for their daughters, they sent ambassadors to Romu- 
lus with moderate and equitable demands; that he should re- 
turn them the young women, and disavow the violence, and 
then the two nations should proceed to establish a correspon- 
dence, and contract alliances in a friendly and legal way. 
Komulus, however, refused to part with the young women, 
and entreated the Sabines to give their sanction to what had 
been done; whereupon some of them lost time in consulting 
and making preparations. But Acron, king of the Ceninen- 
slans, a man of spirit, and an able general, suspected the ten- 
dency of Romulus's first enterprises; and, when he had be- 
haved so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one that 
would grow formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neigh- 
only of the small alteration of the jr into t, the sense is easy; the context 
clear; Plutarch is reconciled to himself, and freed from tlie charge of con- 
tradicting in one breath what he had asserted in another. 

If this wanted any other support. We mi^ht allege a passage from Phi- 
tarch*s Marcellus, wfiich, as well as that in me life of Numa, is express and 
clecisive, Speaking tliere of the derivation of the word Feretritis^ an Ap- 
pellation which Jupiter probably first had in the time of Romulus, on occa- 
sion of his consecrating to him the spolia opima^ one account he gives of 
the matter is, that Fereirius might be derived fit)m ^rtpov, lie vehicle on 
^hich the trophy was carried, xxta «r»y 'EiJoifiJ'tt yxua-a-^ rri ^nxxtn tmi 
^vu/uijuiyiuinif m' Aetrtfatr; '* for at tliat time the Greek language was mucb 
ted with the Latin," 
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Cx)urs, except he were chastised. Acron, therefore, went to 
seek the enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. 
When they came in sight, and had well viewed each other, a 
challenge for a single combat was mutually given, their forces 
standing under arms in silence. Romulus on this occasion 
made a vow, that if he conquered his enemy, he would him- 
self dedicate his adversary's arms to Jupiter. In consequence 
of which, he both overcame Acron, and, after battle was join- 
ed, routed his army and took his city; but he did no injury to 
its inhabitants, unless it were such to order them to demol- 
ish their houses, and follow him to Rome, as citizens entitled 
to equal privileges with the rest. Indeed, there was nothing 
that contributed more to the greatness of Rome, than that 
she was always uniting and incorporating with herself those 
whom she conquered. Romulus having considered how he 
should perform nis vow in the most acceptable manner to Ju- 
piter, and withal make the procession most agreeable to his 
people, cut down a great oak that grew in the camp, and 
newed it into the figure of a trophy; to this he fastened 
Acron's whole suit of armour, disposed in its proper form ; 
then he put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel 
on his head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy 
erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the 
song 01 victory before his troops, which followed, completely 
armed, while the citizens received him with joy and admira- 
tion. This procession was the origin and model of future 
triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, 
so called from the Latin word/enVe,* to smite; for Romulus 
had prayed that he might have power to smite his adversary, 
and till him. Varro says, this sort of spoils is termed optma,t 
from opesj which signifies riches; but more probably they are 
so styled from qpiis^ the meaning of which is action; for when 
the general of an army kills tlie enemy's general with his 
own hand, then only he is allowed to consecrate the spoils 
called opima^ as the sole performer of that action, f This ho- 

• Or from the word ferre, to carri/, because llomulus had liimself carried 
to the temple of Jupiter Uie armour of the king* he had killed; or, more 
probably, from tlie Gi-eek word pheretron, which Livy calls in Laiiriferculum^ 
and wluch properly signifies a trophv. 

•\ Festus derives the word opima irom opsy which signifies tlie eartli, and 
the riches it produces; so tliat opima spoliaj according to tliat writer, signify 
rich spoils. 

* This is Livy's account of tlie matter; but Varro, as quoted by Festus, 
teUs us, a Roman might be entitled to the spolia opinm, though but a pri- 
vate soldier, miles numipulariay provided he killed and despoiled the 
enemy's general. Acconlingly, Cornelius Cossus had them for killing To- 
litmmus, king of the Tuscans, though Cossus was but a tribune, who 
fought under the command of iEmilius. Cossus, therefore, in all probabih- 

VoL. I. M 8* 
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nour has been conferred only on three Roman chiefs; first, on 
flomulus, when he slew Acron the Ceninensian ; next, on 
Cornelius Cossus, for killing Tolumnius the Tuscan ; and last- 
iVf on Claudius Marcellus, when Viridomarus, king of the 
Gauls, fell by his hand. Cossus and Marcellus bore, indeed, 
the trophies themselves, but drove into Rome in triumphal 
chariots. But Dionysius is mistaken in saying that Romulus 
made use of a chariot; for some historians assert, that Tarqui- 
nius, the son 'of Demaratus, was the first of the kings that ad- 
vanced triumphs to this pomp and grandeur. Others say, 
Publicola was the first that lea up his triumph in a chariot. 
However, there are statues of Romulus bearing these trophies 
yet to be seen in Rome, which are all on foot 

After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the rest of the Sa- 
bines were busied in preparations, the people of Fidenae, 
Crustumenium, and Antemnae, united against the Romans. A 
battle ensued, in which they were likewise defeated, and sur- 
rendered to Romulus their cities to be spoiled, their lands to 
be divided, and themselves to be transplanted to Rome. All 
the lands thus acquired he distributed among the citizer.s, ex- 
cept what belonged to the parents of the stolen virgins; for 
those he left in the possession of their former owners. The 
rest of the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their 
general, and carried war to the gates of Rome. The city 
was difiicult of access, having a strong garrison on the hill 
where the Capitol now stands, commanded by Tarpeiiis, not 
by the virgin Tarpeia, as some say, who in this represent Ro- 
mulus as a very weak man. However, this Tarpeia, the go- 
vernor's daughter; charmed with the golden bracelets of uic 
Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands, and asked, in re- 
turn for her treason, what they wore on their left arma. Ta- 
4ius agreeing to the condition, she opened one of the gates 1)y 
night, and let in the Sabines. It seems it was not the senti- 
jfner t) of Antigonus alone, who said, — "He loved men while 
they were betraying, but hated them when they had betray- 
ed;" nor of Caesar, who said, in the case of Rhymitalces tne 
Thracian, — " He loved the treason, but hated the traitor;'* 
but men are commonly afiected towards villains, whom they 
have occasion for, just as they are towards venomous crea- 
tures, which they have need of for their poison and their galL 
While they are of use they love them, but abhor them wlien 
their purpose is effected. Such were the sentiments of Tatius 
with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sabines to re- 
member their promise, and to grudge her nothing which they 

ty, did not enter Rome in a triumphal chariot, but followed that of luB 
l^eueral, with the trophy on his shoiilder. 
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had on their left arms. He was the first to take off his brace- 
let, and throw it to her, and with that his shield. * As every 
one did the same, she was overpowered by the ^old and 
shields thrown upon her, and, sinking under the weight, ex- 

fnred. Tarpeius, too, was taken, and condemned by Romu- 
us for treason, as Jui^a writes after Sulpitius (Jralba. As for 
th« account given of Tarpeia by other writers, among whom 
Antigonus is one, it is absurd and incredible. They say, that 
she was daughter to Tatius the Sabine general, and being com- 
pelled to live with Romulus, she acted and suffered thus by 
her father's contrivance. But theooet Simulus makes ^ most 
egregious blunder, when he says, Tarpeia betraying the Capi- 
tol, not to the Sabines, but to the Gauls, having fallen in love 
with their king. Thus he writes: — 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid» 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol betrajr'd; 
The hapless victim of unchaste desires, 
She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

And a little after concerning her death, 

No amorous Celt, no fierce barbarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his stormy shore; 

Press'd by tliose shields, whose splendour she admir'dy 

She sunk, and in the shining death expir'd. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill had the 
name of the Tarpeian, till 1 arquin consecrated the place to 
Jupiter, at which time her bones were removed, and so it lost 
her name, except that part of the Capitol from which male- 
factors are thrown down, which is still called the Tarpeian 
rock. The Sabines thus possessed of the fort, Romulus in 
great fury offered them battle, which Tatius did not decline, 
as he saw he had a place of strength to retreat to in case he 
was worsted; and, indeed the spot on which he was to engage 
being surrounded with hills, seemed to promise on both sides 
a sharp and bloody contest, because it was so confined, and the 
outlets were so narrow, that it was not easy either to fly or to 
pursue. It happened, too, that, a few days before, the river 
nad overflowed, and left a deep mud on the plain, where the 
fonim now stands, which, as it was covered with a crust, was 
not easily discoverable by the eye, but at the same time was 
soft underneath, and impracticable. The Sabines, ignorant 

• Piso and other historians say, that Tatius treated her in this manner, be- 
cause she acted a double part, and endeavoured to betray the Sabines ta 
Itomulus, while she was pretending to betray the Romans to Uiem. 
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of this, were pushing forward into it, but by good fortune 
were prevented; for Curtius, a man of high distinction and 
spirit, being mounted on a good horse, advanced a considera- 
ble way before the rest. * Presently his horse plunged into the 
slough, and for a while he endeavoured to disengage him, en- 
couraging him with his voice, and urging him with blows; but 
finding all ineffectual, he quitted him, and saved him^-^lf. 
From nim the place to this very time is called the Curtian lake. 
The Sabines, having escaped this danger, began the fight witii 
great bravery. The victory inclined to neither side, though 
many were slain, and among the rest Hostilius, who, they 
say, was husband to Hersilia, and grandfather to that Hosti- 
lius who reigned after Numa. It is probable there were many 
other Battles in a short time; but the most memorable was the 
last, in which Romulus having received a blow upon the head 
with a stone, was almost beaten down to the ground, and no 
longer able to oppose the enemy; then the Romans gave way, 
and were driven from the plain as far as the Palatine hill. By 
this time Romulus, recovering from the shock, endeavoured 
by force to stop his men in their flight, and loudly called uj>- 
on them to stand and renew the engagement; but when he saw 
the rout was general, and that no one had courage to face 
about, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed 
to Jupiter to stop the army, and to re-establish and maintain 
the Roman cause, which was now in extreme danger. When 
the prayer ended, many of the fugitives were struck with re- 
verence for their king, and their fear was changed into cou- 
rage. They first stopped, where now stands Sie temple of 
Jupiter Stator, so called, from his putting a stop to their flight 
There they engaged again, and repulsed the Sabines as far as 
the palace now called Regia, and the temple of Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat, with 
the same animosity as at first, their ardour was repressed by 
an astonishing spectacle, which the powers of language are 

• Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus relate the matter otherwise. Tliev 
tell us, that Curtius at first repulsed the Romans; but being* in his turn over- 
powered by Romulus, and endeavouring to make good liis retreat, he hap- 
pened to fall into the lake, which from that time bore his name; for it was 
called Lacus Curtius, even when it was dried up, and ahnost in the centre 
of the Roman forum. Procilius says, that the eartli liaving opened, the 
Aruspices declared it necessary, for the safety of the republic, that the 
bravest man in the city should throw himself into the gulf; whereupon one 
Curtius, mounting on horseback, leaped (armed) into it, and the gfulf im- 
mediately closed. Before the building of the common sewers, this pool was 
a sort of sink, which received all the filth of the city. Some writers flunk 
that it received its name from Curtius the consul, colleague to M. Genumi^ 
because he caused it to be walled in, by the advice of 3ie Aruspices, after 
it had been struck with lightning. Yarro de Ling. Lat. 1. iv. 
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unable to describe. The daughters of the Sabines, that had 
been forcibly carried off, appeared nishing this way and that, 
with loud cries and lamentations, like "persons distracted, 
amidst the drawn swords, and over the dead bodies, to come 
at their husbands and fathers; some carrvinp^ their infants in 
their arms, some darting forward, with (lisliovolled hair, hut 
all calling, by turns, both upon the Sabincs and the Romans 
by the tendercst names. Both parties wore (!Xtr(:nn!ly moved, 
and room was made for them between the two arnui'M. Their 
lamentations pierced to the utmost ranks, nnd all were drrp- 
]y affected, particularly, when their upbrnidingnnd eoiniilnints 
ended in supplication and entreaty. — ** Whaljjrriiit injury Uuv. 
we done you," said they, " that we have sufnrred, aiid do ^t.ill 
suffer, so many miseries? We were carried off by thov: who 
now have us violently and illegally ; after this violenr:'; w: v/*Trt 
so long neglected by our brothers, our fathers, auti nlnfiori'!, 
that we were necessitated to unite in the strontf«:^t ».«:t v/:'h 
those that were the objects of our hatred; ;jfid w: uf r,'/// 
brought to tremble for the men that had injiired ij>. >.o .'/,-.':, 
when we see them in danger, and to hitut-.tti i\i*:m v/h*:', ».':« y 
fall; for you came not to deliver us from vioN:r'':':, wJ. J«: •/ ' 
gins, or to avenge our cause, but now you t*:-ir 'f.'-. /.■.v:? if,:* 
their husbands, and the mothers from th<:ir tJiMtt,'-.. w. %^ 5«. 
ance more grievous to us than all your u*-.'^]*:':*. i'.'J *:.z'*-//.'-^ 
Such love we experienced from thern, a'*d :^■,' fj '*,-* y.^-z w 
from you. Were the war uud^-rtik*:.'! i.j >.',-:: ',^-.:' '; i- . 
yet surely you would stop its r;jvaj^':-. fox «,>, v.i.'y > v ■« ■■ .• ♦ 
vou fathers-in-law and grandfjlh':f>, or olh'rf /.i^*, ;,.s/s': y/. 
In some near affinity to those wJioiu you >.*:*.]£. V/ *;* iU'.. . v/' 
if the war be for us, take us, with yo'ir vyfj^-:?j bw i,'.r i;,« r 
children, and restore us to otjr jwrerjlj; '4n*i A'.i'.'.in '1 ; I;;' ♦''> 
not, we beseech you, rob ij.s of our c}jjl'if<:f) <;'.'J }.j.^*>i' •.'.<.*, 1' ■' 
we become captives ajrain." Ifer^ilia }*;»•. if. jr &;* •! b y.f* •'• 
deal to this purpose, and others joii,:?j^ jjj tf;« m.'?,* a '^ « .->, 
a truce was agreed upon, and the jce.v:/^]:: pio«:«.« -^ o v^ ;; • '^'^ 
ference. In the meant' rne, the wo-jj«-fj ijii-i>r*tuA ♦}:« u iija 
bands and children to their fathers aud \jio\\.t:r>, t/ioj^Ki »«: 
frcshments to those that wantr^d lh«-'/i, a!id ':.f r!«;'' tm \y*yi'.l 
ed home to be cured. Heifi they jj!»<r.\«;d tln.-ju, thjii itny fi:j\ 
the ordering of their own house^^. whut -o^Ui'i^'ifjut Ua-'h h ..-, 
bands paid them, and with what re>j><i<:l. ;>ud iiid'jlg<:;i«:i: i.m« y 
were treated. Upon this a jx-aee was coneluded, i.li< <ioii' ! 
tions of which were, that such of the wo?jiefj a^ ilio.v i.o •*: 
main with thsir husbands, should b*: ex«:mpi fiouj nil l:il>o u 
and drudgery, except spinning, as w«r liave itit'ttU^jtaA ;''.«-»><.■; 
that the city should belidiabited by tlie Komuns and SiiM i>, 
in common, with the name of Rome, from Komulus; but iLal 
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all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, and the 
country of Tatius, should be called Quirites;* and that the 
regal power, and the command of the army, should be 
equally shared between them. The place where these articles 
were ratified, is still called Comitium,t from the Latin word 
coirCy which signifies to assemble. 

The city having doubled the number of its inhabitants, a 
hundred addition^ senators were elected from among the Sa- 
bines, and the legions were to consist of six thousand foot, and 
six hundred horse. J The people, too, were divided into 
three tribes, called Rhamnenses, from Romulus; Tatienses, 
from Tatius; and Lucerenses, from the Litcus or Grove, where 
the asylum stood, whither many had fled, and were admit- 
ted citizens. That they were precisely three, appears from 
the very name of Tribes, and that of their chief officers, who 
were called Tribunes. Each tribe contained ten CuriXj or 
wards, which some say were called after the Sabine women. 
But this seems to be false, for many of them have their names 
from the several quarters of the city which were assigned to 
them. Many honourable privileges, however, were confer- 
red upon the women; some of which were these: that the men 
should give them the way, wherever they met them; that 
they should not mention an obscene word, or appear naked, 
before them; that, in case of their killing any person, they 
should not be tried before the ordinary judges; and that then 

• The word Quirts, in the Sabine language, signified both a dart, and a 
warlike deity armed with a dart. It is uncertain whether tlie god gmve 
name to the dart, or the dart to the god; but however tliat be, this god 
Quiris or Quirinus, was either Mars, or some other god of war, and was w<M^ 
shipped in Rome tUl Romulus, who, after his death, was honoured with the 
name Quirinus, took his place. 

i The Comitium was at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over-against the 
Capitol. Not far from thence the two kings built the temple w Yulcar., 
where they usually met to consult the senate about the most important af- 
fairs. 

t Ruauld, in his animadversions upon Plutarch, has discovered two con- 
siderable errors in this place. The first is, that Plutarch affirms there 
were six hundred horse put by Romulus in every le^on; whereas there 
never were, at any time, so many in any of the legions. For there were at 
first two hundred horse in each legpon; after that, they rose to three hun- 
dred, and at last to four hundred, but never came up to six hundred. In 
the second place, he tells us, that Romulus made the lerion to consist of rix 
thousand foot: whereas, in his time, it was never more than three thousand. 
It is said by some, that Marius was the first who raised the legion to ax 
thousand; but Livy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Sdipio 
Africanus, long before Marius. After the expulsion of the kuigs, it ww 
augmented from tliree to four thousand, and some time after to five, and at 
last by Scipio (as we have ssdd) to six. But this was never done but upon 
pressing occasions. The stated force of a legion was four thousand ioo(| 
^d two hundred horse. 
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children should wear an ornament about their necks, called 
BuUoy* from its likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered 
with purple. The two kings did not presently unite their 
councils, each meeting, for some time, their hundred senators 
apart; but afterwards they all assembled together. Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta now stands, and Romulus by the 
Steps of the Fair Shore, as they are called, at the descent from 
the Palatine hill to the Great Circus. There, we are told, 
8;rew the sacred Cornel-tree, the fabulous account of which is, 
that Romulus once, to try his strength, threw a spear, whose 
shaft was of cornel- wood, from Mount Aventine to that place; 
the head of which stuck so deep in the ground, that no one 
could piQl it out, though many tried; and the soil being rich, 
so nourished the wood, that it shot forth branches, and became 
a trunk of cornel, of considerable bigness. This posterity 
preserved with a religiims care, as a thing eminently sacred, 
and, therefore, built a wall about it; and when any one that 
approached it, saw it not very flourishing and green, but in- 
clining to fade and wither, he presently proclaimed it to all he 
met, who, as if they were to assist in case of fire, cried out 
for water, and ran from all quarters with full vessels to the 
place. But when Caius Caesar ordered the steps to be repair- 
ed, and the workmen were digging near it, it is said, they in- 
advertently injured the roots m such a manner, that the tree 
withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All that is of 
importance on this subject is mentioned in the life of Numa. 
Romulus, on the other hand, came into the use of their shields, 
making an alteration in his own armour, and that of the Ro- 
mans, who before wore bucklers in the manner of the Greeks. 
They mutually celebrated each other's feasts and sacrifices, 
not abolishing those of either nation, but over and above ap- 
pointing some new ones; one of which is the Matronalia,t 

* The voimg men, when they took upon them the Thga viriKs, or man*s 
robe, quitted the BuUot wbich is supposed to have been a little hollow ball 
of gpold, and made an offering of it to the Dii Lares, or household gods. As 
to the PrsUtxtcL, or robe edeed with purple, it was worn hj ^Is, till their 
marriage, and by boys, till mey were seventeen. But what m the time of 
Romulus was a mark if distinction for the children 6f the Sabine women, 
became afterwards very common; for even the children of the lAherti, or 
freedmen, wore it. 

f During this feast, such of the Roman women as were married, served 
their slaves at table, and received presents fh)m their husbands, as the hus- 
bands did from their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. As tiie festival of 
the Matronalia was not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, but 
consecrated to Mars, and, as some wiU have it, to Juno Lucina, sacrifices 
were offered to both these deities. This feast was the subject of Horace's 
Ode, Martiia cceleba quidctgam calendU, &c. and Ovid describes it at large 
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instituted in honour of the women, for their putting an end to 
the war; and another, the Carmentalia. * Carmenta is by some 
supposed to be one of the destinies who presides over human 
nativities; therefore, she is particularly worshipped by mo- 
thers. Others sa^, she was wife to Evander ttie Arcadian, 
and a woman addicted to divination, who received inspirations 
from Apollo, and delivered oracles in verse; thence called 
Carmenta, for carmina signifies verse; but her proper name 
as is airreed on all hands, was Nicostrata. Otliers asain. with 
greater probability assert, that the former name wasgiven her 
because she was distracted with enthusiastic fury; for eartrt 
mente signifies to be insane. Of the feast of Palilia we have al- 
ready given an account As for the Lupercalia,t by the time, it 
should seem to be a feast of lustration; for it was celebrated 
on one of the inauspicious days of the month of February, 
which name denotes it to be the month of purifying; and the 
day was formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of 
Lupercalia is the feast of wolves; and it seems, for that reason, 
td be very ancient, as received from the Arcadians who came 
over with Evander. This is the general opinion. But the 
term may be derived from lupa a she-tuoif; for we see the Lu- 
perci begin their course from the place where they say Ro- 
mulus was exposed. However, if we consider the ceremo- 
nies, the reason of the name seems hard to guess: for first, 
goats are killed; then two noblemen's sons are introduced, 
and some are to stain their foreheads with a bloody knife, 
others to wipe ofi* the stain directly, with wool steeped in 
milk, which they bring for that purpose. When it is wip- 
ed ofi*, the young men arc to laugh. After this they cut 
the goats' skins in pieces, and run about all naked, except their 
middle, and lash with those thongs all they meet. The young 
women avoid not the stroke, as they think it assists concep- 
tion and child-birth. Another thing proper to this feast is, 
for the Luperci to sacrifice a dog. Butas, who in his Elegies 
has given a fabulous account of the origin of the Roman in- 
stitutions, writes, that when Romulus had overcome Amulius, 
in the transports of victory, he ran with great speed to the 
place where the wolf suckled him and his brother, when in- 
fants; and that this feast is celebrated, and the young noble- 

in tlie Tli'ird Book of Fasti. Dacier says, by mistake, that tliis feutt wii 
kept on the 1st of April, instead of the' 1st of March, aiid the former En- 
glish annotator has followed him. 

* This is a very solemn feast, kept on the 11th of Januarv, under the 
Cap'.tol, near the Carmenta! f^ate. They beg;g'cd of this g^dcfeiis to render 
tlieir women fniitful, and ti g^'.ve them happy deliveries. 

t This festi>al was celebrated on the lltliof Februar)*, in honour of the ) 
ffod Pan. 
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men run, in imitation of that action, striking aU that are tp 
their way: — 

As the £un'd twins of Rome, Amulius slaiiiy 
From Alba pour'd, and with their reeking swords 
Saluted all they met. 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knifi^, is a 
symbol of that slaughter and danger, as the wiping off the 
blok>d with milk is in memory of their first nourishment But 
Caius Acilius relates, that berore the building of Rome, Romu- 
lus and Remus haying lost their cattle, first prayed to Faunus 
for success in the search of them, and then ran out naked to 
seek them, that they might not be incommoded with sweat; 
therefore the Luferci run about naked. As to the do^, if 
this be a feast of lustration, we may suppose it is sacrificed, in 
order to be used in purifying; for the Grreeks, in their puri- 
fications, make use oi dogs, and perform the ceremonies vmich 
they call Periakulakismoi. But if these rites are obseryed, in 
gratitude to the wolf that nourished and preseryed Romulus, 
it is with propriety they kill a dog, because it is an enemy to 
wolyes; yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant by it than to 
punish that creature for disturbing the Luperci in their run- 
ning. 

Komulus is likewise said to haye introduced the sacred fire, 
and to haye appointed the holy yirgins called Vestals. * Others 
attribute this to Numa, but allow that Romulus was remark- 
ably strict in observing other relicious rites, and skilled in 
diyination; for which purpose he bore the Lituus. This is a 
crooked stafi*, with which those that sit to observe the flight 
of birds,t describe the seyeral quarters of the heavens. It was 
kept in the Capitol, but lost when Rome was taken by the 
Gauls; afterwards, when the barbarians had Quitted it, it was 
found buried deep in ashes, untouched by the nre, whilst eyery 
thing about *it was destroyed and consumed. Komulus also 
enacted some laws; amongst the rest that severe one, which 
forbids the wife in any case to leaye her husband,! but gives 

* Plutarch means that Romulus was the first who introduced the sacred 
fire at Rome. That there were vestal virgins, however, before Hub, at Alba, 
we are certain, because the mother of Romulus was one of them. The sa- 
cred and perpetual fire was not only kept up in Italy, but in Egypt, in Per- 
sim, in Greece, and almost in all nauons. 

f The Augurs. 

^ Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardship upon the women, 
was indulged the men by Moses in gpieater latitude. Tlie women, however, 
among the Romans, came at length to divorce their husbands, as appears 
fttNn Juvenal (Sat ix.) and Martial (L x. ep. 41.) At the same time, it 
must be observed, to the honour of Roman virtue, that no dhrofce was 

Vol. I. N 9 
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the husband power to divorce his wife, in case of her poison* 
ing his children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being guilty of 
adultery. But if, on any other occasion, he put her away, she 
was to nave one moiety of his goods, and the other was to be 
consecrated to Ceres; and whoever put away his wife was to 
make an atonement to the gods of the earth. It is something 
particular, that Romulus appointed no punishment for actuiu 
parricides, but called all murder parricide, looking upon this 
as abominable; and the other as impossible. For many ages, 
indeed, he seemed to have judged rightly; no one was guilty 
of that crim^ in Rome for almost six hundred years; ana Lu- 
cius Ostius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have 
been the first that murdered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, sofne of his friends 
and kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who were going 
from Laurentum to Rome,* attempted to rob them on the 
road, and, as they would not suffer it, but stood in their own 
defence, killed them. As this was an atrocious crime, Romu- 
lus required that those who committed it should immediately 
be punished, but Tatius hesitated and put it off. This was 
the first occasion of any open variance between thern^ for till 
now they had behaved themselves as if directed by one soul, 
and the administration had been carried on with all possible 
unanimity. The relations of those that were murdered, find- 
ing they could have no legal redress from Tatius, fell upon 
him and slew him at Lavinium, as he was offering sacrifice 
with Romulus ;t hut they conducted Romulus back with ap- 
plause, as a prince who paid all proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment, at Armi- 
lustrium,J on Mount Aventine; but he t€M)k no care to re- 
venge his death on the persons that killed him. Some histo- 
rians write, that the Laurentians in great terror gave up the 
murderers of Tatius; but Romulus let them go, saying-r- 
' * Blood with blood should be repaid. '' This occasioned a re- 

kno^Ti at Rome for five hundred and twenty years. One P. Seirilius, or 
Carvilius Spurius, was the first of the Romans tnat ever put away his wife. 

• Dionysius of Halicamassus says, they were ambassaaors from Lkvimum, 
vyiio had been at Rome to complain of the incursions made by some ofTft- 
Uus's Iriends upon their territories; and that as they were returning', the 
Sabines lay in wait for them on the road, stripped them, and killed aevenUt 
of them. Lavinium and Laurentum were neighbouring towns in Latium. 

f Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii Inidigfenes of Latium, in wbicb 
Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tatius went not thither with 
Romidus, nor on account of the sacrifice, but that he went alone to penuade 
the inhabitants to pardon the murderers. 

t The place was so called, because of a cereinony of the same naine» ce- 
lebrated every year on the X9tU of October, when the troops were muster* 
.ed, and purified by sacrifices. 
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port, and, indeed a strong suspicion, that he was not sorry to 
get rid of his partner in the government. None of these 
tilings, however, occasioned any disturbance or sedition 
among- the Sabines; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
partly out of fear of his power, or because they reverenced 
liim as a god, they all continued well affected to bim. This 
veneration for him extended to many other nations. The an- 
cient Latins sent ambassadors, and entered into league and 
alliance with him. Fidenae, a city ifi the neighbourhood of 
Rome, he took, as some say, by sending a body of horse be- 
fore with orders to break tlie hinges of the gates, and then 
appearing unexpectedly in person. Others will have it, ■ that\ 
tne Fidenates first attacked and ravaged the Roman territo- 
ries, and were carrying off considerable booty, when Romulus 
lay in ambush for them, cut many of them off, and took their 
city. He did not, however, demolish it, but made it a Roman 
colony, and sent into it two thousand five hundred inhabit- 
ants on the 13th of April. 

After this, a plague broke out, so fatal, that people died of 
it without any previous sickness; while the scarcity of fruits, 
and barrenness of the cattle, added to the calamity. It rained 
blood too in the city; so that their unavoidable sufferings 
were increased with the terrors of superstition: and when the 
destruction spread itself to Laurentum, then all agreed it was 
for neglecting to do justice to the murderers of the ambassa- 
dors and of Tatius, that the divine vengeance pursued both 
cities. Indeed, when those murderers were given up and 
punished by both parties, their calamities visibly abatea; and 
Komulus purified the city with lustrations, which, they tell 
us, are 5'et celebrated at tlie Ferentine gate. Before the pesti- 
lence ceased, the people of Cameria* atticked the Romans, 
and overran the country, thinking them incapable of resist- 
ance by reason of the sickness. But Romulus soon met them 
in the field, gave them battle, in which he killed six thousand 
of them, took their city, and transplanted half its remaining 
inhabitants to Rome; adding, on the first of August, to those 
he left in Cameria, double their number from Rome; so many 

Ceople had he to spare in about sixteen years time from the 
uiiding of the city. Among other spoils, he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of brass, wnich he consecrated in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, placing upon it his own statue crowned by 
victory. 

His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of his neigh- 
bours submitted, satisfied, if tJiey could but live in peace; but 

* Thia was a town which llomulus had taken before. Its old inhabitants 
took this opportunity to rise in arms, and kill the Roman gairison. 
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the more powerful, dreading or envying Romulus, thought 
they should not by any means let him go unnoticed, but op- 
pose and put a stop to his growing greatness. The Veientes, 
who had a strong city and extensive country,* were the first 
of the Tuscans who began the war, demanding Fidenae as 
their property. But it was not only unjust, but ridiculous, 
that they, who had given the people of Fidena no assistance 
in the greatest extremities, but had suffered them to perish, 
should diallenge their houses and lands now in the possession 
of other masters. Romulus, therefore, gave them a con- 
temptuous answer; upon which they divided their forces into 
two bodies; one attacked the garrison of Fidenae, and the 
other went to meet Romulus. That which went against Fi- 
denae defeated the Romans, and killed two thousand of them; 
but the other was beaten by Romulus, w^ith the loss of more 
than eight thousand men. They gave battle, however, once 
more at Fidenae, where all allow the victory was chiefly owing 
to Romulus himself, whose skill and courage were then re^ 
markably displayed, and whose strength and swiftness appear- 
ed more than human. But what some report is entirely fabu- 
lous, and utterly incredible, that there fell that day fourteen 
thousand men, above half of whom Romulus slew with his 
own hand. For even the Messenians seem to have been ex- 
travagant in their boasts, when they tell us Aristomenes of- 
fered a hecatomb three several times, for having as often 
killed a hundred Lacedaemonians, t After the Veientes were 
thus ruined, Romulus suffered the scattered remains to escape, 
and marched directly to their city. The inhabitants could 
not bear up after so dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a 
peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory called Septempa^ium, 
which signifies a district of seven towns, tocether wim the 
salt-pits by the river; besides which, they delivered into his 
hands fifty of their nobility as hostages. He triumphed for 
this on the 15th of October, leading up, among many otlier 
captives,, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, who 
seemed on this occasion not to have behaved with the pru- 
dence which might have been expected from his age. Hence 
it is that, to this day, when they offer a sacrifice for victory, 
they lead an old man through the forum to the Capitol, in a 

• Veij, the capital of Tuscany, was situated on a craggy rock, about one 
hundred furlongs from Rome; and is compared by Dionyaius of HaUcamtasos 
to Athens for extent and riches. 

f Pausanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and place of 
these achievements, as well as the hecatombs offered on account of them to 
Jupiter Ithomates. Those wars between the Messenians and Spartam^ 
were about the time of Tullus Hostiliua. 
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boy's robe^ edged with purple^ with a bulla about his neck, 
and the herald cries, — " Sardians to be sold;"* for the Tus- 
cans are said to be a colony of the Sardians, and Veii is a city 
of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. After this he be- 
haved as almost all men do who rise by some great and unex- 
pected good fortune to dignity and power; for, exalted with 
nis exploits, and loftier m his sentiments, he dropped his 
popular afTability, and assumed the monarch to an odious de- 
gree. He gave ^e first oflfence by his dress; his habit being 
a purple vest, over which he wore a robe bordered with pur- 
ple. He gave audience in a chair of state. He had always 
about him a number of young men called Celeres,t from their 
despatch in doing business; and before him went men with 
slaves to keep oflTthe populace, who also wore thongs of lea- 
ther at their girdles, ready to bind directly any person he 
should order to be bound. This binding the Latins formerly 
called ligare^X now alligarey whence those Serjeants are called 
Lictores, and their rods fasces; for the sticks thev used on that 
occasion were small; though, perhaps, at first they were call- 
ed LitoreSj and afterwards, Tby putting in a c, Lictores; for they 
are the same that the Greeks called Leitourgoi (officers for the 
people) ; and leitos in Greek still signifies the people, but laos the 
populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, though the 
crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to please the people, 
he left the administration in their own hands; and over the 
Sabines§ (in Rome) he appointed yearly a particular magis* 
trate; tnus teaching the great men of Rome to seek a free 
commonwealth without a king, and by turns to rule and to 
obey; for now the patricians had no share in the government, 
but only an honourable title and appearance, assembling in the 
senate-house more for form than business. There, with si-^ 
lent attention, they heard the king give his orders, and dififeri- 
ed only from the rest of the people in this, that they went 
home with the first knowledge of what was determined. This 

• The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians, were a colony of Lydians, 
whose metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writers date this custom 
from the time of the conquest of Sardinia by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
when such a number of slaves was broug^ht from that islano, that none were 
to be seen in the market but Sardinians. 

f Romulus ordered the Curiae to choose him a g^ard of three hundred 
men, ten out of each Curiae; and tJiese he called Celeres, for the reason 
which Plutarch has assigned. 

t Plutarch had no critical skiH in the Latin language. 

4 X> lander and H. Stephanus are rationally enough of opinion, that lor 
tt^d of Sabines we should read Albans; and so the Latin tran^ator ren* 
dersit, 

9* 
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treatment they digested as well as they conld; but wten, of 
his own authority, he divided the conquered lands amonff the 
soldiers, and restored the Veientes their hostages, without 
the consent or approbation of the senate, they considered it as 
an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspicions against 
them, and Rcmulus soon after unaccountably disappeared. 
This happened on the 7th of July (as it is now calleo,) then 
Qtdniilis; and we have no certainty of any thing about it but 
the time; various ceremonies being still performed on that dav 
with reference to the event Nor need we wonder at this 
uncertainty, since, when Scipio Africanus was found dead in 
his house after supper,* there was no clear proof of the man- 
ner of his death; for some say, that being naturallv infirm, he 
died suddenly; some, that he took poison; and others that his 
enemies broke into his house by night and strangled him. 
Besides, all were admitted to see Scipio's dead body, and 
every one, from the sight of it, had his own suspicion or opin- 
ion of the cause. But as Romulus disappeared on a sudden, 
and no part of his body, or even his garments could be found, 
some conjectured, that the senators, who were convened in 
the temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him, after 
which each carried a part away under his gown. Others say? 
that his exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor m 
the presence of the senators only, but while he was holding an 
assembly of the people without the city, at a place called the 
Goat^s Marsh. The air, on that occasion, was suddenly con- 
vulsed and altered in a wonderful manner; for the light of the 
sun failed,t and they were involved in an astonishing darkness, 
attended on every side with dreadful thunderings, and tem- 
pestuous winds. The multitude then dispersed and fled^ but 
the nobility gathered into one body. When the tempest was 
over, and the light appeared again, the people returned to the 
same place, and a very anxious inquiry was made for the king; 
but the patricians would not suffer them to look closely into 
the matter. They commanded them to honour and worship 

* This was Scipio^ the son of Paulus ^mifius, adopted by Scipio Aiiica^ 
nus. As he constantly opposed the designs of the Gracchi^ it was supposed 
that his wife Sempronia, who was sister to those seditious men, took lum 
off by poison. According^ to Valerius Maximus, no judicial inquiry WM 
made into the cause of his death; and Victor tells us, the cotpse was earned 
out, with the face covered with a linen cloth, that the blackness oiit migfat 
not appear. 

■|: Cicero mentions this remakable darkness in a fing^ent of hia mj^ book 
de Reptib. And it appears from the astronomical tables, that there waa a 
great eclipse of the sun in the first year of the sixteenth Olympiad^ sappoa* 
ed to be uie year that Romuhis died, on the 26th of May; whichy conaider- 
ing the litUe exactness there vras then in the Roman calendar, vafjbXrnaef 
well coincide with the month of July. 
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Romulus, who was caught up to heaven, and who, as he had 
been a micious king, would be to the Romans a propitious 
deity. Upon this, 3ie multitude went away with great satis- 
faction, and worshipped him, in hopes of his favour and protec- 
tion. Some, however, searching more minutely into the affair, 
gave the patricians no small uneasiness; they even accused 
tnem of imposing upon the people a ridiculous tale, when they 
had murdered the king with their own hands. 

While tilings were m this disorder, a senator, we are told, 
of great distinction, and famed for sanctity of manners, Julius 
Proculus by name,* who came from Alba with Romulus, and 
had been his faithful friend, went into the forum, and declar- 
ed upon the most solemn oaths, before all the people, that as he 
was travelling on the road, Romulus met him, in a form more 
noble and august than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling 
armour. Astonished at the sight, he said to him, — " For * 
what misbehaviour of ours, king, or by what accident, have 
you so untimely left us, to labour under the heaviest calum- - 
nies, and the whole city to sink under inexpressible sorrow?" 
To which he answered, — "It pleased the gods, my good 
Proculus, that we should dwell with men for a time; and after 
having founded a city, which will be the most powerful and 
glorious in the world, return to heaven, frorh whence we 
came. Farewell, then, and go tell the Romans that, by the 
exercise of temperance and fortitude, they shall attain the 
highest pitch of human greatness, and I, the cod Quirinus, will 
ever be propitious to you. " This, by the character and oath 
of the relater, gainea credit with tne Romans, who were 
caught with the enthusiasm, as if they had been actually in- 
spired; and, far from contradicting what they had heard, bade 
adieu to all their suspicions of the nobility, united in the dei- 
fying of Quirinus, and addressed their devotions to him. 
This is very like the Grecian fables concerning Aristeas the 
Proconnesian, and Cleomedes the Astypalesian. For Aristeas, 
as they tell us, expired in a fuller's shop; and when his friends 
came to take away the body, it could not be found. Soon af- 
ter, some persons coming in from a journey, said they met 
Aristeas travelling towards Croton. As for Cleomedes, their 
account of him is, that he was a man of gigantic size and 
sti'ength; but behaving in a foolish and frantic manner, he was 
guilty of many acts of violence. At last he went into a school, 
where he struck the pillar that supported the roof with his 
fist, and broke it asunaer, so that the roof fell in and destroyed 
the children. Pursued for this, he took refuse in a great 
ehesiy and having shut the lid upon him, he held it down so 

* A dcflcendant of ruiiu, or Ascanhis. 
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fast, that many men together could not force it open; when 
they had cut the chest in pieces, they could not find nim either 
dead or alive. Struck with this strange affair, they sent to 
consult Uie oracle at Delphi, and had from the priestess this 
answer: — 

The race of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewise said that the body of Alcmena was lost, as 
they were carrying it to the grave, and a stone was seen lying 
on the bier in its stead. Many such improbable tales are told 
by writers who wanted to deify beings naturally mortal. It is 
indeed impious and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to 
virtue; but at the same time, to unite heaven and earth in the 
same subject, is absurd. We should therefore reject fables, 
when we are possessed of undeniable truth; for according to 
Pindar: 

The body yields to death's aU-powerful summons^ 
While the brig^ht ima^ of eternity 
Survives. 

This alone is from the gods; from heaven it comes, and to 
heaven it returns; not indeed with the body; but when it is 
entirely set free and separate from the body, when it becomes 
disengaged from every thing sensual ana unholy. For, in 
the language of Heraclitus, the pure soul is of superior excel- 
lence,* darting from the body like a flash of lightning from a 
cloud; but the soul that is carnal and immersed in sense,t like 

• This is a very difficult passage. The former translator, with an unjusti> 
liable liberty, has turned tuj*n ycig "{^X^ ^^'•V* *V^**i ^ virtuous soul ispurt and 
unmixed light; which, however excellent the sentiment, as borrowed fioiD 
the scripture, where he had found that God is light, is by no^means the sense 
of the original. 

Dacier has translated it literally Vdme seche, and i^emarks the propria^ of 
tlie expression, with respect to that position of Heraclitus, that fire is the 
first principle of all things. The French critic went upon the supposed an- 
alogy between fire and dryness; but there is a much more na,tiu^ and more 
obvious analogy, which may help us to the interpretation of this passage; 
that is, the near relation which dryness has to purity or cleanliness; and in- 
deed we find the word ^n^os used metaphorically in the latter sensei— Imqi 

Tg'/TOi. 

■j- Milton, in his Comus, uses tlie same comparison; for which, however^he 
is indebted rather to Plato tlian to Plutarch; — 

— The lavish act of sin 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows dampp 

Oft seen in chamal vaults and sepulchres. 
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a heavy, and dark vapour, with difficulty is kindled and as- 
pires. There is therefore no occasion, against nature, to send 
the bodies of good men to heaven; but we are to conclude, 
that virtuous souls, by nature and the divine justice, rise from 
men to heroes, from heroes to genii ; and at last, if, as in the 
Mysteries, they be perfectly Icleansed and purified, shaking 
off all remains of mortality, and all the power of the passions, 
then they finally attain the most glorious and perfect happi- 
ness, and ascend from genii to gods, not by the vote of the 
people, but by the just and established order of nature. * 

liie sirname that Romulus had of Quirinus, some think was 
given him as (another) Mars; others, because they call the 
Koman citizens Quirites; others, again, because the ancients 
gave the name of Quiris to the point of a spear, or to the spear 
itself; and that of Juno Quiritus to the statues of Juno, when 
she was represented leaning on a spear. Moreover, they 
styled a certain spear, which was consecrated in the palace, 
Mars; and those that distinguished themselves in war were 
rewarded with a spear. Romulus, then, as a martial or war- 
rior god, was named. Quirinus; and the hill on which his tem- 
§le stands, has the name of Quirinalis on his account. The 
ay on which he disappeared, is called the flight of the people 
and Nonas Caprotinae, because then they go out of the city to 
offer sacrifice at the Goat's Marsh. On this occasion theypro- 
nounce aloud some of their proper names, Marcus and Caius 
for instance, representing the night that then happened, and 
their calling upon one another, amidst the terror and confu- 
sion. Others, however, are of opinion, that this is not a re- 
presentation of fliffht, but of haste and eagerness, deriving the 
ceremony from this source. When the Gauls, after the tak- 
ing of Rome, were driven out by Camillus, and the city, 
thus weakened, did not easily recover itself, many of the La- 
tins, under the conduct of Livius Posthumus, marched against 
it. This army sitting down before Rome, a herald was sent 
to signify, that the Latins were desirous to renew their old 
alliance and affinity, which was now declining, by new inter- 
marriages. If, therefore, they would send them a good num- 
ber of uieir virgins and widows, peace and friendship should 

Ling'ring^ and ^tting by a new-made grave. 

As loth to leave the body that it lov*d{ 

And links itself by carnal sensuality. 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 
* Hesiod was the first who (tistinj^uiSlied those four natures, men, heroes, 
genii, and gods. He saw room, it seems, for perpetual progression and 
improvement in a state of immortality. And when the heathens tell us, that 
before the last degree, that of divimty, is reached, those beings are liable 
to be replunged into tiieir primitive state of darkness, one would imagine 
they haa hes^ something of the fallen angels. 

Vol. I. 
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be established between them, as it was before with the Sabine? 
on the like occasion. When the Romans heard this, though 
they were afraid of war, yet they looked upon the giving up 
of their women as not at all more eligible than captivity. 
While they were in this suspense, a servant maid named Phi- 
lotis, or, according to others, Tutola, advised them to do nei- 
ther, but by a stratagem, which she had thought of, to avoid 
both the war and the giving of hostages. The stratagem was 
to dress Philotis herself, and other handsome female slaves, 
in good attire, and send them, instead of free-born vireins, to 
the enemy. Then, in the night, Philotis was to lignt up a 
torch (as a signal,) for the Romans to attack the enemy, and 
despatch them in their sleep. The Latins were satisfied, and 
the scheme put in practice. For accordingly Philotis did set 
up a torch on a wild fig-tree, screening it behind with curtains 
and coverlets from the sight of the enemy, whilst it was visi- 
ble to the Romans. As soon as they beheld it, they set out in 
great haste, often calling upon each other at the gates to be 
expeditious. Then they fell upon the Latins, who expected 
nothing less, and cut them in pieces. Hence, this feast, in 
memory of the victory. The day was called Nonm Caprotinm, 
on account of the wild Jig-tree, in the Roman tongue caprifieu». 
The women are entertained in the fields in booths made of the 
branches of the fig-tree; and the servant-maids, in companies, 
run about and play; afterwards they come to blows, and throw 
stones at one another; in remembrance of their then assisting 
and standing by the Romans in the battle. These particulars 
are admitted but by few historians. Indeed their calling upon 
each others' names in the day-time, and their walking m pro- 
cession to the Croat^s Marsh, like persons that were going to 
a sacrifice, seems rather to be placed to the former account; 
though possibly both these events might happen, in distant 
periods, on the same day. Romulus is said to have been fifty- 
Ibur years of age, and in the thirty-eighth of his reign,t when 
he was taken fiom the woild, 

* Instead of et^ vn B-aXArretf, the reacting in Bryan's text, which has no 
tolerable sense, an anonymous copy g^ves us et(M axiOLKat^ut, And that to 
aacrifice, or rather to offer up prayers at a sacrifice, is m one sense of «x«Xtf{far). 
appears from the scholiast on Sophocles' TVoc^tma?, where he explains 
axAXxtyxK by Tttt^ it/ rm dva-tuf «/;^«uc. This signification, we suppose it 
gained from the loud accent in which those prayers were siud or sun?. 

f Dionysius of Halicamassus (and indeed Plutarch himself, in the oegiii' 
ning of the life of Numa) says, that Romulus left the world in the thirty-se- 
venth year after the foundation of Rome. But perhaps those two historiani 
may be reconciled as to the age he died at; for Plutarch says, he was tiiea 
full fifty-four years of age, and Dionysius that he was in his fif^-fifth year. 
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COMPARED. 

This is all I have met with that deserves to be related con- 
cerning Romulus and Theseus. And to come to the compa- 
rison;*^ first it appears, that Theseus was inclined to great en- 
terprises, by his own proper choice, and compelled by no 
necessity, since he mignt have reigned in peace at Troezene, 
over a kingjdom by no means contemptible, which would have 
fallen to him by succession; whereas Romulus, in order to 
avoid present slavery and impending punishment, became 
valiant (as Plato expresses it) tJirough fear, and was driven, 
by the terror of extreme sufferings, to arduous attempts. Be- 
sides, the greatest action of Romulus was the killing of one 
tyrant in Alba: but the first exploits of Theseus, performed 
occasionally, and by way of prelude only, were those of de- 
stroying Sciron, Sinnis, Procrustes, ancf the club-bearer; by 
whose punishment and death he delivered Greece from seve- 
ral cruel tyrants, before they for whose preservation he was 
labouring, knew him. Moreover, he might have cone safely 
to Athens by sea, without any danser from robbers. But 
Romulus could have no security while Amulius lived. This 
difference is evident fTheseus, when unmolested himself, 
went forth to rescue others from their oppressors. On the 
other hand, Romulus and his brother, while they were unin- 
jured by the tyrant themselves, quietly suffered him to exer- 
cise his cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for Romulus 
to be wounded in the battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, 
and to conquer many other enemies, we may set against these 
distinctions the battle with the Centaurs, and the war with 
the Amazons. 

But as to Theseus's enterprise with respect to the Cretan 
tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among the young 
men and virgins, whether he was to expect to oe food for 
some wild beast, or to be sacrificed at Androgeus's tomb, or, 
which is the lightest of all the evils said to be prepared for 
him, to submit to a vile and dishonourable slavery, it is not 

* Nothing' can be more excellent than these parallels of Plutarch. He 
weighs tlie virtues and vices of men in so just a balance, and puts so true 
an estimate on their ^^ood and bad qualities, that the reader can not attend 
to them without infimte advantage. 
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easy to express his courage and magnanimity, his reeard for 
justice and the public good; and his love of glory and of vir- 
tue. On this occasion, it appears to me that the philosophers 
have not ill defined love to be a remedy provided by the gods for 
. the safety and preservation of youth. * For Ariadne's love seems 
to have been the work of some god, who designed by that 
means to preserve this great man. Nor should we blame her 
for her passion, but rather wonder that all were not alike af- 
fected towards him. And if she alone was sensible of that 
tenderness, I may justly pronounce her worthy the love of a 
god,t as she showed so sreat a regard for virtue and excellence 
m her attachment to so woithy a man. 

Both Theseus and Romulus were bom with political talents; 
yet neither of them preserved the proper character of a Ipng, 
but deviated from the due medium, the one erring on tlie side 
of democracy, the other on that of absolute power, according 
to their different tempers. For a prince's first concern is to 
preserve the government itself; ana this is effected, no less by 
avoiding whatever is improper, than by cultivating what is 
suitable to his dignity. He who gives up or extends his auihorityj 
continues not a prince or a king, hut degenerates into a rqnA&eon or 
a tyrant, and thus incurs either the hatred or contempt of his 
subjects. The former seems to be the error of a mild and hu- 
mane disposition, the latter of self-love and severity. 

tif, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be entirely 
attributed to fortune, but we are to seek the cause in their dif- 
ferent manners and passions, here we shall find, that unrea- 
sonable anger, with quick and unadvised resentment, is to be 
imputed both to Romulus, in the case of his brother, and to 
Theseus in that of his son. i But, if we consider whence their 
anger took its rise, the latter seems the more excusable, from 
the greater cause he had for resentment, as yielding to the 
heavier blow. For, as the dispute began when Romulus was 
in cool consultation for the common good,| one would think 
he could not presently have given way to such a passion; 
whereas Theseus was urged against his son, by emotions 

• Vide Plat. Cmtnv, 

j- Plutarch here enters into the notion of Socrates, who teaches, that it is 
the love of virtue and real excellence which alone can unite us to ihe Su- 
preme Being. But though this maxim is g^ood, it is not applicable to Ari- 
adne. For where is the virtue of that princess, who fell m loye with a 
stranger at first sight, and hastened to the completion of her wishes through 
the ruin of her kindred and her countiy. 

t Plutarch does not seem to have had a just idea of the contest between 
Romulus and Remus, 'the two brothers were not so solicitous about the 
situation of their new city, as which of them should have the command in 
when it was built 
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which few men have )een able to withstand, proceeding from 
love, jealousy, and t le false suggestions of his wife. What 
is more, the anger oi Romulus discharged itself in an action 
of most unfortunate consequence; but that of Theseus pro- 
ceeded no further than word^, reproaches, and imprecationsr^ 
the usual revenge of old men. The rest of theyoung man'i 
misery seems to have been owing to fortune. Thus ftir The- 
seus.jseems to deserve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the first place, this great advantage^ 
that he rose to distinction from very small beginnings. For 
the two brothers were reputed slaves and sons of herdsmen; 
and yet before they attained to liberty themselves, they be- 
stowed it on almost all the Latins; gaining at once the most 
florious title, asdestroyersof their enemies, deliverers of their 
indred, kings of nations, and founders of cities, not trans- 
planters, as Theseus was, who filled indeed one city With peo- 
ple, but it was by ruining many others, which bore the namus 
of ancient kings and heroes. And Romulus aftei'wards efiect- 
ed the same, when he compelled his enemies to demolish 
their habitations, and incorporate with their conquerors. Ho 
had not, however, a city ready built, to enlarge, or to trans- 
plant inhabitants to from other towns, but he created one, 
gaining to himself lands, a country, a kingdom, children, 
wives, alliances; and this without clestroying or ruining any 
one- On the contrary, he was a great benefactor to persons 
who, having neither house nor habitation, willingly necame 
his citizens and people. He did not, indeed, like Theseus, 
destroy robbers ana ruffians, but he subdued nations, took 
cities, and triumphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus^ it is doubtful by what hand he 
fell; most writers ascribing it to others, and not to Romulus. 
But, in the face of all the world, he saved his mother from 
destj!U£^tiaa; .and 4}laced his grandfather, who lived in mean 
and dishonourable subjection, upon the throne of ^nea9« 
Moreover, he voluntarily did him many kind offices, but 
never injured him, not even inadvertently. On the. other 
hand, 1 thinli, Theseus, in forgetting. or neglecting the-joom- 
mand about the sail, can scarcely, by any excuses, or before 
the mildest judges, avoid the imputation of parricide. Sensi- 
ble how difncult the defence of this affiiir would be to those 
who should attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, that 
when the ship approached, -^geus ran in great haste to the 
citadel for the better view. of it, and missing his step, fell 
down; as if hj were destitute of servants, or went, in what- 
ever hurry, u nattended to the sea. 

Moreover, Theseus^s rapes and offences, with respect to 
women, admit of no plausible excuse; because, in trie first 

10 
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place, they were committed often; for he carried off Ariadne, 
Antiope, and Anaxo the Troezenian; after the rest, Helen; 
thougn she was a giri not yet come to maturity, and he so far 
advanced in years, that it was time for him to think no more 
even of lawnil marriage. The next aggravation is the cause; 
for the daughters of the Troezeninns, the Lacedaemonians, and 
the Amazons, were not more fit to bring children, than those 
of the Athenians, sprung from Erechtheus and Cecrops. 
These things, therefore, are liable to the suspicion of a wanton 
and licentious appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having 
carried off at once almost eight hundred women, did not take 
them all, but only Uersilia, as it is said, for himself, and dis- 
tributed the rest among the most respectable citizens. And 
afterwards, by the honourable and anectionate treatment he 
procured them, he turned that injur)r and violence into a do- 
rious exploit, performed with a political view to the good of 
society. Thus he united and cemented the two nations to- 
gether, and opened a source of future kindness, and of addi- 
tional power. Time bears witness to the conjugal modesty, 
tenderness, and fidelity, which he established; for during tw^ 
hundred and thirty years no man attempted to leave his wife, 
nor any woman ner husband.* And, as the very curious 
among the Greeks can tell you, who was the first person that 
killed his father and mother, so all the Romans Know, that 
Spurius Carvilius was the first that divorced his wife, alleg- 
ing her barrenness, t The immediate effects, as well as length 
of time, attest what I have said. For the two kings shared 
the kingdom, and the two nations came under the same go- 
vernment, by means of these alliances. But the marriages of 
Theseus procured the Athenians no friendship with any other 
state; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the destruction of their 
citizens, and at last the loss of Aphidnse; which only through 
the compassion of the enemy, whom the inhabitants supplica- 
ted and honoured like gods, escaped the fate that befelTroy 
by means of Paris. However, the mother of Theseus, de- 
serted and given up by her son, was not only in danger of, but 
really did suffer the misfortunes of Hecuba, if her captivity 
be not a fiction, as a great deal besides may very well be. As 

• These numbers are wrong- in Plutarch: for Dionysius of Halicamassus 
marks the time with great exactness, acquainting us, tliat it was 520 years 
after tlie building of Rome, in tlie consulate of M. Pomponius Matho aiidC. 
Papirius Masso. 

f Car^-ilius made oath before the censors, that he had the best regaid for 
his wife, and that it was solely in compliance with the sacred engagement 
of marriage, the desig-n of which was to have children, that he divorced her. 
But this did not liinder his cliaracter from being ever after odious to the pco- 
pie, who thought he had set a very pernicious example. 



to the stories we have concerning both, of a supernatural kind, 
the difference is great. For Romulus was preserved by the 
signal favour of heaven; but as the oracle wnich commanded 
^geus not to approach any woman in a foreign country, was 
not observed, tne birth of Theseus appears to have been un- 
acceptable to the gods. 
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Of Lycurjgus the lawgiver we have nothing to relate that 
is certain anduncontroverted. For there are different accounts 
of his birth, his travels, his death, and especially of the laws 
and form of government which he established. But least of 
all are the times agreed upon in which this great man lived. 
For some say he flourished at the same time with Iphitus,t 
and joined with him in settling the cessation of arms during 
the Olympic games. Among these is Aristotle the philoso- 
pher, who alleges for proof an Olympic quoit, on which was 
preserved the mscription of Lycurgus's name. But others 
who, with Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, compute the time by 
Die successions of the Spartan kings, :|: place him much earlier 

* The life of Lycurgiis was the first which Plutarch published, as he him- 
self observes in the life of Theseus. He seems to have had a strong attach- 
ment to the Spartans and their customs, as Xenophon likevose had: for, be- 
sides this life, and those of several other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise 
of his on the laws and customs of the Laceaaemonians, and another of Laco- 
nic Apophthegms. He makes Lycurgus in all things a perfect hero, and 
alleges his behaviour as a proof, that me wise man, so often described br 
the pliilosophers, was not a mere ideal character, unattainable by human 
nature. It is certain, however, that the encomiums bestowed upon him 
find liis laws by the Delpliic oracle, were merely a contrivance between the 
Py tlioness and himself; and some c^ his laws, for instance, that conceraing 
tlic women, were unexceptionable. 

f Iphitus, king of Elis, is said to have instituted, or rather restored, the 
Olympic games, 108 years before what is commonly reckoned the first Olym- 
piad, which commenced in the year before Christ 776, or, as some will have 
It, 774, and bore the name of Coroebus, as the following Olympiads did those 
of other victors. 

Ipliitus beg^n with oifering a sacrifice to Hercules, whom the Elc^ans be* 
lieved to have been upon some account exasperated against them. He next 
ordered the Olympic games, the discontinuance of wmch was said to have 
caused a pestilence, to I.e proclaimed all over Greece, with a promise of 
free admission to all comers, and fixed the time for the celebration of them. 
He likewise took upon himself to be sole preadent and judge of those 
games, a privilege which tiie Piseans had often disputed with his prede- 
cessoi's, and which continued to his descendants, as long as the real ^f^nity 
subsisted. After this, the people appointed two presidents, which hi tine 
increased to ten, and at leng^ to twelve. 

4 Sti*abo says, lliat Lycurgus, the lawgiver, certainly lived in the tUUi 
generation after Althemenes, who led a colony into Crete. Thb Altheme 
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than the first Olympiad. Timaeus, however, supposes, that, as 
there were two jLycurguses in Sparta, at different times, the 
actions of both are ascrmed to one, on account of his particular 
renown; and that the more ancient of them lived not long after 
Homer. Nay, some say he had seen him. Xenophon, too, 
confirms the opinion of nis antiquity, when he makes him con- 
temporary with the Ueraclidae. It is true, the latest of the 
Lacedaemonian kings were of the Unease of the Heraclidse. 
But Xenophon there seems to speak of me first and more im- 
mediate descendants of Hercules. * As the history of those 
times is thus involved, in relating the circumstances of Lycur- 
gus's life, we shall endeavour to select such as are least con- 
troverted, and follow authors of the greatest credit 

Simonides, the poet, tells us that Pritanisn, or Eunomus, 
was father to Lycurgus. But most writers give us the gene- 
alogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a difierent manner; for, 
according to them, Soils was the son of Patrocles, and grand- 
son of Anstodemus, Eurytionthe son of Soils, Prytanusof Eu- 
rytion, and Eunomus of Frytanis; to this Eunomus was born 
Polydectes, by a former wife, and by a second, named Dia- 
nassa, Lycurgus. Eutychides, however, says Lycurgus was 
the sixth from Patrocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. The 
most distin^ished of his ancestors was Soils, under whom the 
Lacedaemonians made the Hehtes their slaves, t and gained an 
extensive tract of land from the Arcadians. Of this Soils it is 
related, that being besieged by the Clitorians in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his con- 
auests, provided that himself and sdl his army should drink of 
tne neighbouring spring. When these conditions were sworn 
to, he assembled his forces, and ofiered his kingdom to the 
man that would forbear drinking; not one of them, however^ 
could deny himself, but they all drank. Then Soils went 
down to the spring himself, and having only sprinkled his face 
in the sight of the enemy, he marched ofi*, and still held the 
country, because aU had not drank. Yet Uioughhe was highly 
honoured for this, the family had not their name from him, 

nes was the son of Cissus, who founded Argos at the same time that Patro- 
cles, Lycuigus's ancestor ir the fifth degree, laid the foundation of Sparta. 
So that Lycurgus flourished some dlort time idfter Solomon, about 900 years 
before the Christian era. 

* This passage is in Xenophon's excellent treatise concerning tiie repubfic 
of Sp^^^ from which Plutarch has taken the best part of this life. 

j- The Helotes, or Ilotes, were iidiabitants of Helos, a maritime town of 
L a a o nia The Lacedaemonians having conquered and made slaves of them, 
dDad not only them, but all the other slaves they happened to have, by the 
name ctMsloU8. It is certain, however, that the descendants of the origi- 
nal Ebbim, though they were extremely ill treatedt and some oi them asa«» 
■inatfid, subfflsted many ages in LAConia. 

Vol.. I. ^P 10* 
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but, from his son, were called EurytionidsBj* and this, because 
Eurytion seems to be the first who relaxed the strictness of 
kingly government, inclining to the interest of the people, and 
ingratiating himself with them. Upon this relaxation, their 
encroachments increased, and the succeedinj^ kings, either be- 
' coming odious, treating them with greater rigour, or else giv- 
ing way through weakness, or in hopes of favour, for a long 
time anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta; by which one 
of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For while 
he was endeavouring to part some persons who were concern- 
ed in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen-knife, of which 
he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, Polydectes. 
But he, too, dying soon after, the general voice save it foi 
Lycurgus to ascend the throne; and he actually did so, till it 
appeared that his brother's widow was pregnant As soon as 
he perceived this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to 
her issue, provided it were male, and he kept the administra- 
tion in his hands only as his guardian. This he did with the 
title of ProdicoSf which the Lacedaemonians give to the guar- 
dians of infant kings. Soon after the aueen made him a pri- 
vate overture, that she would destroy ner child upon condi- 
tion that he would marry her, when king of Sparta. Though 
he detested her wickedness, he said nothing against the pro- 
posal, but pretending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
drugs to procure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life; for he would take care that the chud, as soon 
as born, should be destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on the 
woman to her full time; and, when he heard' she was in la- 
bour, he sent persons to attend and watch her delivery, with 
orders, if it were a girl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, 
to bring it to him, in whatever business he might be engaged. 
It happened that he was at supper, witli the magistrates v^ien 
she was delivered of a boy, and his servants, who were pre- 
sent, carried the child to him. When he received it^ he is re- 

* It may be proper here to g^ive the reader a shovt view of the regal go- 
vernment of Lacedxmon, under the Herculean line. The Heraclidae navin^ 
driven out Tisamenes the son of Orestes, Eurystlienes and Procles, the sons 
of Aristodemus, reined in that kingdom. Under them the government took 
a new form, and, instead of one sovereign became subject to two. These 
two brothers did not divide the kingdom between them, neither did they 
agree to reign altemateljr, but they resolved to ^vem jointly, and wJ& 
equal power and authonty. What is surprising is, that, notwithstanding 
their mutual jealousy, this (Uarchy did not end with these two brothen, but 
continued under a succession of thirty princes of the line of Euiyv^enea, 
and twenty-seven of that of Procles. Eurvsthenes was succee^^:!^ ^ 
son Ag^s, from whom all the descendants of that line were sumaq^ '^ "* "^ 
as the other hne took the name of EurytUmida, from Eur3rtioii| 
son of Procles, Petrocles, or Protocles. — Pauwn, Strab, et aL 
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ported to have said to the company, " Spartans, see here youi 
new-born king/' He then laid him down upon the chair ot 
state, and nan^^ him Charilaus, because of the joy and admi 
ration of his magnanimity and justice, testified by all present. 
Thus the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But 
the citizens had a great veneration for him on other accounts; 
and there were more that paid him their attentions, and were 
ready to execute his commands, out of regard to his virtues, 
than those that obeyed him as a guardian to the king, and di- 
rector of the administration. There were not, however, want- 
ing those that envied him, and opposed his advancement, as 
too high for so young a man; particularly the relations and 
friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated 
with contempt. Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly at- 
tacked him with virulent language, and scrupled not to tell 
him, that he was well assured he would soon be king; thus 
preparing suspicions, and matter of accusation against Lycur- 
gus, incase any accident should befall the king. Insinuations 
of the same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. 
Moved with this ill-treatment, and fearing some dark design, 
he determined to get clear of all suspicion, by travelling into 
other countries till his nephew should be grown up, ana have 
a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There, having 
observed the forms of government, and conversed with the 
most illustrious personages, he was struck with admiration of 
some of their laws,* and resolved at his return to make use of 
them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. Among the friends 
he gained in Crete was Thales,t with whom he had interest 
enough to persuade him to go and settle at Sparta. Thales 
was tamed for his wisdom and political abilities; he was withal 
a lyric poet, who, under colour of exercising his art, perform- 
ed as great things as the most excellent lawgivers. For his 
odes were so many persuasives to obedience and unanimity; 
as by means of melody and numbers they had great grace and 

• The most ancient writers, as Ephorus, CalL*sthenes, Aristotle, and Plato, 
are of opinion, tliat Lycurgus adopted many things in the Cretan polity. 
l^ut Polybius will iiave it that they are sA\ mistaken:— ** At Sparta," says he 
(in his sixth book), " the lands are equally divided among all the citizens; 
wealth is banished; the crown is herecttary; whereas in Crete the contrary 
obtains." But this does not prove that Lycurgus might not take some good 
laws and usages from Crete, and leave what he thought defective. There 
is, indeed, so g^eat a conformity between the laws m Lycui*gus and those 
of Minos, that we must believe| with Strabo, that these were ue foundation 
of the other. ' 

j-This Thales, who was a poet and muncian, must be distinguished from 
Tbales the MHesiaii, who was one of the seven wise men €/£ Greece. The 
inet fired 250 yean before the philosopher. 
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power, they softened insensibly the manners of the audience, 
drew tluMiiofl'from the animosities which then prevailed, and 
united tlieni in zeal for excellence and yirjjfR. So that, in 
some lueasure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the 
iiistriu'tion of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to 
A sin, desirous, as is said, to compare the Ionian*" expense and 
luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge 
wimt elFect each had on their several manners and govern- 
iiiijnts; just as ])hysicians compare bodies that are weak and 
siekly with the healthy and robust There also, probably,t 
he met with Homer's poems, which were preserved by the 
])osterity of Cleophylus, Observing that many moral sen- 
tences, and nmcli political knowledge, were intermixed with 
his *^tories, which hari an irresistible charm, he collected them 
into one body, and transcribed them with pleasure, in order 
to lake tliem home with him. For his glorious poetry was 
not yet fully known in Greece; only some particular pieces 
weio in a few hands, as they happened to be dispersed. Ly- 
euri;iis was the first that made them generally Known. The 
F^ti:y])tians likew^ise suppose that he visited them; and as of all 
tlieir institutions he was most pleased with their distinguishing 
the military men from the rest of the people, J he ^ook the 
same method at Sparta,. and, by separating from these the me- 
chanics and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble 
and n>orc of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is con- 
firmed by some of the Grqek writers. But we know of no 
one, except Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, 
who has affirmed that he went to Libya and Spain, ana in his 
Indian excursions conversed with the Ch/mnosophists.^ 

■ 

* The lonians sent a coiony from Attica into Ada Minor, about 1050 yean 
before tlie Christian era, and 150 before Lycurgus. And Uiough they misht 
not be greatly degencnited in so short a time, yet our lawgiver coula judge 
of the effect which the climate and Asiatic plenty had upon them. 

f He adds probahli/, «( i/oxnr, because some Greek authors have affirmed 
that Lycurgiis saw Homer himself, who was at that time at Chios. But Plu- 
tarch's opinion is more to be relied on. Homer died before Lycurgus was 
born. Before the time of Lycurgus, they had nothing in Greece of Homer, 
but some detached pieces, which were severally named fix>m the different 
subjects treated of in them, such as. Tie Valour of Diomede, Hedor^t Ban- 
som, and tlie like. 

+ The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priests and militaiy men, who 
consisted chiefly of the nobility, distinct from the rest of the people; but the 
other employments, viz, those of herdsmen, shepherds, meitmantSy intearpte* 
ters, and seamen, descended in particular tribes from father to son. 

§ Indian priests and philosophers who went almost naked, uid fived in 
woods. The Brahmans were one of their sects. They had a great aTcnioB 
to idleness. Apuleius tells us, every pupil of theira was obliged to gire ao» 
count every day of some gt>od he had done, eitiier by meditation or action» 
before he was admitted to sit down to dinner. So thotongl^y woe diejr 
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The LacedaemoniaDs found the want of Lycargus when ab- 
sent, and sent maqy embassies to entreat him to return. For 
they perceived that their kings had barely the tide and out- 
ward appendages of royalty, but in nothing else differed from 
the multitude; whereas Lycui^s had abilities from nature to 
suide the measures of government, and powers of persuasion 
mat drew the hearts of men to him. The kings, however, 
were consulted about his return, and they hoped that in his 
presence they should experience less insolence amonest the 
people. Returning then to a city tlius disposed, he imme- 
diately applied himself to alter the whole frame of the consti- 
tution; sensible that ^ partial change, and the introducing of 
some new laws, would be of ho sort of advantage; but as in 
the case of a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose 
temperament is to be corrected and new formed by medicines, 
it was necessary to begin a new regimen. With these senti- 
ments he went to Demhi ; and when he had offered sacrifice 
and consulted the god,* he returned with that celebrated ora- 
cle, in which the priestess called him: " Beloved of the gods, 
and rather a god tnan a man. '' As to his request that he might 
enact good laws, she told him Apollo had heard his request, 
and promised that the constitution he should establish, would 
be the most excellent in the world. Thus encouraged, he ap- 
plied to the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to 
the work; addressing himself privately at nrst to his friends, 
and afterwards, by degrees, trying the disposition of others^, 
and preparing them to concur in the business. When matters 
were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal citizens to appear 
armed in the market place by break of day, to strike terror 
into such as might desire to oppose him. Hermippus has giv- 
en us the names of twenty of the most eminent of them ; but he 
that had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, and gave 
Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishing of his laws, 
was called Arithmiades. Upon the first alarm king Charilaus, 
apprehending it to be a design against his person, took refuge 

persuaded of the transnug^tion of the soul, and a happy one for themselves,, 
that they used to commit themselves to the flames, when they had lived to 
satiety, or were apprehensive of any misfortune. But we are afraid it was 
vanity that induced one of them to burn himself before Alexander the 
Great, and another to do the same before Augustus Cxsar. 

• As Minos had persuaded the Cretans, that liis laws were delivered to - 
him from Jupiter, so Lvcurg^s, his imitator, was wiUing to make the Spar- 
tans believt that he did every thing by the direction of Apollo. Other 
legblatures have found it very converiient to. propagate an opinion that their 
institutions were from the gods. For that self-love in human nature, which 
would but ill have bwne witii the superiority of Genius, that must have been 
acknowledged in an unasmsted lawgiver, found an ease and satisfaction in 
admitting his new regulations, when they were said to come from heaven,. 
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in the Chalcioicos,* But he was soon satisfied, and accepted 
•of their oath. Nay^ so far from being obstinate, he joined in 
the undertaking. Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gen- 
tleness of his disposition, that Archelaus, his ' partner in the 
throne, is reported to have said to some that were praising the 
young king, — ** Yes, Charilaus is a good man to be sure, who 
can not find in his heart to punish the bad.'' Among the many 
new institutions of Lycur^s, the first and most important 
was that of a senate; whicn sharing, as Plato says,t in the 
power of the kin^, too imperious ana unrestrained oefore, and 
having equal autjiority with them, was the means of keeping 
them within the bounds of moderation, and highly contnbut- 
ed to the preservation of the state; for before it nad been reer- 
ing and unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and 
sometimes towards a pure democracy; but this eslablishment 
of a senate, an intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just 
equilibrium, and put it in a safe posture; the twenty-eight 
senators adhering to the kings, whenever they saw the people 
too encroaching, and on the other hand, supporting the peo- 
ple, when the Kings attempted to make themselves absolute. 
This, according to Aristotle, was the number of senators fixed 
upon, because two of the thirty associates of Lycureus desert- 
jed the business through fear. But Sphaerus tells us there 
'were only twenty-eight at first entrusted with the design. 
Something, perhaps, uiere is in its being a perfect number, 
formed of seven multiplied by four, and withal the first num- 

* That 18, the brazen temple. It was standing in the time of Pausaiuas, 
-who lived in the reign of M£u*cus Antoninus. 

f The passage to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato's third book of Inoi^ 
where he is examining Into the causes of Uie downfall of states. An Atiie* 
nian is introduced thus speaking to a Lacedaemonian: — ** Some ffod, I be- 
lieve, in his care for your state, and in his foresight of what would happen, 
has given you two kings of the same family, in order that, reigning jcnntly, 
they might govern wim the more moderation, and Sparta experience the 
igi'eater tranquillity. After thii^ when the re^l authority was grown moiin 
too absolute and imperious, a divine spirit residing in a human nature (i, e, 
Lycurgus), reduced it within ilie bounds of equity and moderation, by the 
wise provision of a senate* whose authority was to be equal to that of the 
kings." Aristotle finds failit with this circumstance in the institution of the 
senate, tliat the senators were to continue for life; for as the mind grows old 
with the body, he thought it unreasonable to put the fortunes of the citizem 
into the power of men who' through age mignt become incapable of judg< 
ing. He likewise thought it very unreasonable that they were not made ac* 
countable for their actions. But for the latter inconvenience sufficient pio* 
vision seems to have been made atflerwards, by the institution of the £pion, 
who had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the people; and thei» 
fore Plato adds, — ** A third blessing to Sparta was the prince^ who finding 
the power of the senate and the kings too arbitrary and uncoutraUed, cofr 
trived the authority of the Ephori^ as a restraint upon it," &c. 
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ber after six, that is equal to all its parts. But I rather think, 
just so many senators were created, that, together with the- 
two kings, the whole body might consist of thirty members. 
He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained 
from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, or the decree. 
This was couched in yery ancient and uncommon terms, which, 
interpreted ran thus; "^hen you have built a temple to the 
Syllanian Jupiter and the Syllanian Minerya,^ divided the 
people into tribes and classes, and established a senate of thirty 
persons, including the two kings, you shall occasionally sum- 
mon the people to an assembly oetween Babyce and Cnacion, 
and they shall have the determining voice." Babyce and 
Cnacion are now called CEnus; but Aristotle thinks, by Cna- 
cion is meant the river, and by Babyce the bridge. Between 
these they held their assemblies, having neither halls, nor 
any kind of building for that purpose. These things he^ 
thought of no advantage to their councils, but rather a disser- 
vice, as they distracted the attention, and turned it upon trifles, 
on observing the statues and pictures, the splendid roofs, andi 
every other theatrical ornament The people thus assembled 
had no right to propose any subject of debate, and were only^ 
authorized to ratify or reject what might be proposed to then% 
by the senate and the kings. But because, in process of time, 
the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, 
and perverted the sense of the decrees, the kings Polydorus 
and Theopompus inserted in the rhetra this clause: — '* If the 
j>eople attempt to corrupt any law, the senate and chiefs shall 
retire;" that is, they shall dissolve the assembly and annul 
the alterations. And they found means to persuade the Spar- 
tans that this too was ordered by Apollo, as we learn fromt 
these verses of Tyrtaeus: — 

Te sonft of Sparta, who at Phoebus* shrine 
Yoiir humble vows prefer, attentive hear 
The god's decision. O'er your beauteous lands. 
Two guardian kingfs, a senate, and tlie voice 
Of the concurring people, lasting laws 
Shall with joint power establish. 

Though the government was thus tempered by Lycurgus, 
yet soon after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power 
was exercised with such wantonness and violence, that it 
wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses it. This curb they 

♦ As no account can be given of the meaning of the word SyUaniaii, It is 
supposed it should be either read ISellanany from Selliisia, a town of Lnco- 
nia upon tlie Eurotasj.or else Ilellanian, as much as to say, Uie Grecian Ju- 
Diter, &c 
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found in the authority of the Ephoriy^ about a hundred and 
thirty years after Lycur^s. Elatus was the first invested 
with this dignity in the reign of Theopompus, who, when his 
wife upbraided him that he would leave the regal power to 
his children less than he received it, replied, — "Nay, but 
greater, because more lasting. " And in tact, the prerogative, 
so stripped of all extravagant pretensions, no longer occasion- 
ed either envy or danger to its possessors. By these means 
they escaped the miseries which befel the Messenian and Ar- 
give kings; who would not in the least relax the severity of 
uieir power in favour of the people. Indeed, from notning 
more does the wisdom and foresignt of Lycurgus appear, than 
from the disorderly governments, and the bad understanding 
that subsisted between the kings and people of Messene ana 
Argos, neighbouring states, ana related in blood to Sparta; for 
as at first they were in all respects equal to her, and possessed 
of a better country, and yet preserved no lasting happiness, 
but, through the insolence of the kings, and disoDedience of 
the people, were harassed with perpetual troubles, they made 
it very evident that it was really a felicity more than human, 
a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, to have a legislator 
who knew so well how to frame and temper their govern- 
ment t But this was an event of a later date. 

* Herodotus (I. i. c. 65,) and Xenophon fde Repub. Lac J tells ua, tiie 
Ephori were appointed by Lycurgus himself. But the account which Flu 
tarch gives us from Aristotle {Polit. I. v.) and others, of their being institu- 
ted long after, seems more agi*eeable to reason; for it is not likely that LVcur* 
gus, who in all tilings endeavoured to support tlie aristocracy, and leu the 
people only the rigfht of assenting or dissenting to what was proposed to 
them, "vould appoint a kind of tribunes of the people, to be masters as it 
were both of the kings and the senate. Some, indeed, suppose the Epkori 
to have been at first tlie king's fHends, to whom they delegated their au- 
thority when they were obliged to be in Uie field. But it is very clear, that 
they were elected by the people out of their own body, and sometimes out 
of the very dregs of it, for the boldest citizen, whoever he was, was most 
likely to be chosen to this office, which was intended as a check' on the sen- 
ate and the kings. They were five in number, like tlie Quinqueviri in the 
republic of Carthage. They were annually elected; and in order to effect 
any thing, tlic unanimous voice of the college whs requisite. l*heir autliori- 
ty, tliougii well designed at first, came at length to be in a manner botimUess. 
Tliey presided in popular assemblies, collected their suffrages, declared war, 
made peace, treated with foreign princes, determined tlie number of forces 
to be msed, appointed tlie funds to maintain tlicm, and distributed rewaids 
and punishments, in tlie name of the state. They l.kewise held a cmut of 
justice, inquired into the conduct of all magistrates, inspected into tlie be- 
haviour and education of youtlis, had a particuhu* juristlicton over *he £fe- 
iatesy and, in short, bv degrees, drew tiie whole administration into their hands. 
They even went so far as to put king Agis to death under a form of justice^ 
iind were tliemselves at last killed by Cleomcnes. 

f Wliatever Plutarch might mean by ^rMnj. f*w ttv v^n^zr, it is certain thit 
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A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus was a 
new division of the lands; for he found a prodigious inequality, 
the city overcharged with many indigent persons who nad no 
land, and the we3th centred in the nanus of a few. Deter- 
mined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, 
avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state still more 
inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he persuaded 
them to cancel all former divisions of land, and to make new 
ones, in such a manner that they mi^ht be perfectly equal in 
their possessions and way of living. Hence, if they were am- 
bitious of distinction, they might seek it in virtue, as no other 
difference was left between them but that which arises from 
the dishonour of base actions and the praise of good ones. 
His proposal was put in practice. He made nine thousand 
lots for the territory of Sparta, which he distributed among so 
many citizens, and thirty thousand for the inhabitants of the 
rest of Laconia. But some say he made only six thousand 
shares for the city, and that Polydorus added three thousand 
afterwards; others, that Polydorus doubled the number ap- 

I)ointed by Lycurgus, which were only four thousand fivB 
lundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year with 
another) seventy bushels ot grain for each man,* and twelve 
for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in propor- 
tion. Such a provision they thought sufficient for health and 
a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing more. A 
story goes of our legislator, that some time after, returning 
from a journey through the fields just reaped, and seeing the 
shocks standing parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to 
some that were oy, — " How like is Laconia to an estate new- 
ly divided among many brothers !'' 

After this he attempted to divide also the moveables, in or- 
der to take away all appearance of inequality; but he soon per- 
ceived that they could not bear to have their goods directly 
taken from them, and therefore took another method, counter- 
working their avarice by a stratagem, t First he stopped the 

kingly power was abolished in the states of Messene and Argos long before 
the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a democracy had taken place in those 
cities. Indeed, those states experienced great internal troubles, not only 
while under the government of kings, but when in the form of common- 
wealths, and never, after the time en Lycurgus, made any fig^ure equal to 
Lacedaemon. 

* By a man is meant a master of a fiunily, whose household was to subsist 
upon these seventy bushels. 

•\ For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans glcMiously opposed the 
growtii of avarice, insomuch, that a young man, who bought an estate at a 
great advantaf|^, was called to account for it, and a fine set upon him; for, 
besides the injustice he was guilty of, in buying a thing for less than it was 

Vol- I. Q 11 
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currency of tbe gold and silver eoin, and ordered that tbey 
shoidd make use of iron money only; then to a great qnantity 
«id wei^it of this he assigned but a very small value; so t^it 
to lay up fen minae,* a wnole room was required, and to re* 
more it, nothing less than a yoke of oxen. When this be* 
came curreot, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedaemon. 
Who would steal or take a bribe, who would defraud or rob, 
when he eocdd not conceal the booty, when he could neither 
be dignified hy the possession of it, nor, if cut in pieces, be aenr- 
cd by its user For we are told, that when hot they quemAed 
it in viiii eg ar, to make it brittle and unmalleahle, and eaos^ 
quenthr unfit br any other service^ In the next plaee, be 
esducfra inii|arofitabIe and superfluous artsw Iikleed, if he bad 
not daae thra^ most of them would have fallen of th^naehres 
when tEse new money took plaoe^ as the manofactiires could 
BcC be dbposed of. Their nron coin would not pass in the 
real of Gveeee, but was rMicuIed and demisedf so that the 
Spartans had no mexas of purchasing any uireign or emrious 
wares; nor did any merchant ship unlade in their harbonrk 
There wen; not eTento be found m all their country eidier so- 
pMsCs> waoderinr fintune-tellersy keepers of infamous bcmses, 
or dealers inepld and silver trinkets, because there was 



ao monev'. Thus {oxury, losing by degrees the means that 
cberisbed and supported it, died away of itselL Even they 
wFio had great possessiions had no advantage fivm fl»m, 
^n<x^ they could not be displayed in public, but must I^ use- 
less m fatre^nrded F^positories. Hence it was that excellent 
workmansinp was shown in their useful and necessary ftimi- 
fmre^ as beda^ chairs and! tables; and tbe Lacedaemofxiaii cup, 
cqjled Gofhentj as Critias informs us, was hi^dy valued, pai^ 
l£ciirlar{y in eampaims; for the water which must then ofne- 
cessfty be drunk, moc^ it would often otherwise offieod tbe 
sight, had its mucyiTtess concealed irjr the colour of the cup, 
and the thick part stopping at the shelving brim, it canae clear- 
er to tbe Irpsv Of these improvements une lawgiver was the 
cause; for uix^ workman having no more employment in mat- 



woiifhy tlk;f JTidjg^lfoit&e was too desi^^ 

ployed: in; g:ettmgrat wa> mg^ whes othera think ot nothing bat ^wndSaE. 

"But whcntlitt S^paxtaiu^ no Ibng^ satisfied with thexir own ten^aniM(a» 
Lycurgus: had enjoinftd them Hoibe,,). came to^ be encaged m fea^Sy a «m^ 
their ir.oney not being paasable m (rther eomrtriea^ mey fbasid Ifwaatirtt 
abllg:ed! to/ apply tathe 'PessSaaaa^ whose gold aad titnr dazzled their €ftH 
and theii covetousHiesB grew at lengtfk so mfamcm^ that it ocoimvmE At 
proverb mentioned bjr Platc^ ** One may see a gieat dead cf mmm 
mtorLaasdaenio% but one neyer sees: aay of lit braiq[fiit out flgaoi;-"^ 

* Thisrtptw«)> poundi^ five shiOlng;^ and tcK peace stediiig^ 
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ters of mere curiosity, showed the excellence of their art in 
necessary things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and extermi- 
nate the love of riches, he introduced a third institution, which 
was wisely enough and ingeniously contrived. This was the 
use of public tables,* where all were to eat in common of tiic 
same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed by law. 
At the same time, they were forbidden to eat at home, upon 
expensive couches and tables, to call in the assistance of butch- 
ers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious animals in private; 
for so not only their manners would be corrupted, but their 
bodies disordered; abandoned to all manner of sensuality and 
dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, warm baths, 
and the same indulgence as in perpetud sickness. To effect 
this was certainly very great; but it was greater still to secure 
riches from rapine and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses 
it; or rather, by their eating in common, acid b3r the frugality 
of their table, to take from riches their Tery being; for what 
use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar display of magnifi- 
cence could there be, where the poor man went to the same 
refreshment with the rich? Hence the observation, that it 
was only at Sparta, where PkUut (according to the proverb) 
was kept blind, and, like an ims^e, destitute of life or motion. 
It must further be observed, that they had not tiie privilege 
to eat at home, and so to come without appetite to the pubne 
repast They nuide a point of it to observe any one that did 
not eat and drink with them, and to reproach nim as an in- 
temperate and effeminate person, tiiat was sick of the com- 
mon diet. 

The rich, therefore (we are told), were more offended with 
this regulation than wim any other, and, rising in a body, they 
loudly expressed their indignation; nay, they proceeded so 

* Xenophon seems to have penetrated ftrther into the reason of this insti- 
tution than any other author, as indeed he had better opportumty to do. 
The rest only say, that this was intended to repress luiniry; but he vvr\' 
wisely remarks, that it was also intended to serve far a Idnd of school or 
academy, where the yotrng* were instructed by the old, the latter relatln|^ 
the great things that had been performed within their memoiy, and thcreb v 
exciting the growing generation to distinguish themselves by pcifbnnaiicc's 
equally great. 

But as it was found impracticable for all the citizens to eat in cominor, 
when the number of them came to exceed the number of the lots of laiui, 
Dacier thinks it mig^t have been better if the lawgiver had ordained thut 
those public tables should be maintained at the expense of the public, as It 
was done in Crete. But it must be considered, that while the discipline oY 
Lycurgus was kept up in its purity, they provided against any inconvenience 
from ue increase of citizens, by sending out colonies; and Laccdsenxm ^ai^ 
not burdened with poor till tlie declension of that state. 
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far as to assault Lycurgus with stones, so that he was forced 
to fly from the assembly, and take refuge in a temple. Un- 
happily, however, before he reached it, a young man named 
Akanaer, hasty in his resentments, though not otherwise ill- 
tempered, came uj) with him, and, upon his turnine round, 
struck out one of his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then stop- 
ped short, -and, without giving way to passion, showed the 
people his eye beat out, end his face streaming with blood. 
They were so struck with shame and horror at the sight, that 
^ey surrendered Alcander to him, and conducted him home 
with the utmost expressions of regret. Lycurgus thanked 
them for the care of nis person, and dismissed them all except 
Alcander. He took him into his house, but showed him no 
ill treatment, either by word or action, only ordering him to 
wait upon him instead of his usual servants and* attendants. 
The youth^ who was of an ingenuous disposition, without mur- 
muring, did as he was commanded. Living in this manner 
with Lycurgus, and having an opportunity to observe Uie 
mildness and goodness of his heart, nis strict temperance and 
indefatigable industry, he told his friends that Lycui^s was 
not that proud and severe man he might have been taken for, 
but above all others, gentle and engaging in his behaviour. 
This, then, was his chastisement, and this punishment he suf- 
fered, of a wild and headstrong young man, to become a very 
modest and prudent citizen. In memory of his misfortune 
Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva Optiletis^ so called by him 
from a term which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Diosco- 
rides, who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedaemonian 
government, and others, relate, that his eye was hurt, but not 
put out, and that he built the temple in gratitude to the god- 
dess for his cure. However, the Spartans never carried staves 
to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans Andria;. but 
the Lacedaemonians styled them Fhiditiay either from their ten- 
dency to friendship and mutual benevolence, j9/a£^t^ being used 
instead oi phililia; or else from their teaching frugality and 
jjarsimmiy, which the word pheido signifies. But it is not at all 
impossible that the first letter might by some means or other 
be added, and so phiditia take place of editiOy which barely 
signifies eating. There were fifteen persons to a table, or a few 
more or less. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly 
a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh 
and nsh. If any of them happened to ofiier a sacrifice of first*' 
fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to the public table: 
for after a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home, 
but the rest wei*e to appear at the usual place. For a long time 



this eating in commoa was obsenred with great exactness; so 
that when king A^is returned from a successful expedition 
against the Athenians, and, from a desire to sup with his wife, 
requested to have his portion at home,* the Pfmrnareht refused 
to send it;t nay, when throu^ resentment, he n^ected the 
day following to oflfer the sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, 
they set a fine upon him. Children also were introduced at 
these public tables, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government, and were mstrucled 
in the most liberal breeding. There they were allowed to jest 
without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery 
was returned. For it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedaemonian 
to bear a jest; but if any one's patience failed, he had only to 
desire them to be quiet, and tli^y left off immediately. Wnen 
they first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door, 
ana said, — ^ Not a word spoken in this company goes out 
there." The admitting of any man to a particular table was 
under the following regulation: — ^Each member of that small 
society took a littie ball of soft bread in his hand; this he was 
to drop, without sayine a word, into a vessel calted caddot^ 
which the waiter carried upon his head. In case he approved 
of the candidate, he did it without altering the figure, if not, 
he first pressed it flat in his hand; for a flatted ballwas consid- 
ered as a negative; and if but one such was found, the person 
was not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole 
company should be satisfied with each other. He who was thus 
rejected!, was said to have no luck in the eaddo8. The dish that 
was in tiie highest esteem amongst them was the black broth. 
The old men were so fond of it, that they ranged themselves 
on one side and ate it, leaving tiie meat to the young people. 
It is related of a king of Pontus,^ that he purchased aLaceds- 
monian cook, for the sake of this broth. But when he came 
to taste it, he strongly expressed his dislike; and the cook made 
answer, '' Sir, to make this broth relish, it is necessary first 
to bathe in the Eurotas. '* After they had drunk moderately, 
they went home without lights. Indeed, they were forbidden 
to walk with a h^t, either on this or anv other occasion, that 
they might accustom themselves to marcn in the darkest night 

* Tlie kings of Sparta had alviyB double commons allowed liiem; not thai 
they were pemiittea to indii]|pe Uieir appetites more than others, but thai 
they nught hare an opportumty of shanng their portion with some bravo 
man whom they chose to distinguish witik that honour, 

f The PokmarAi were those who had commanded the army under die 
kings. The pnndpal men in the state always diTided the commons. 

i This story is elsewhere told by Plutarch of Diooywis^ the ^rrant of Sk 
cily) and Cicezo amfirms il^ that lie was the pcnon. 

II* 
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boldly and resolutely. Such was the order of their public 
repasts. 

Xiycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was ordered in 
one of the Ehetras that none should be written: for what he 
thought most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, 
was principles interwoven with the manners and breeding of 
the people. These would remain immoveable, as founded in 
inclination, and be the strongest and most lasting tie; and the 
habits which education produced in the youth, would answer 
in each the purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, 
contracts about property, and whatever occasionally varied, it 
was better not to reduce these to a written form and unalter- 
able method, but to suffer them to change with the times, and 
to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure of per- 
sons so well educated. For he resolved the wnole business of 
legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as wc 
have observed, was the reason why one of his ordinances for- 
bade them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance, levelled against magnificence and ex- 
pense, directed that^the ceilings of houses should be wrought 
with no tool but the axe, and the doors with nothing but the 
saw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards, 
of his table, — '' Treason lurks not under such a dinner;*'- so 
Lycurgus perceived before him, that such a house admits not 
of luxury and needless splendour. Indeed, no man could be 
so absurd, as to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, 
bedsteads with silver feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and 
a train of expense that follows these; but all would necessarily 
have the bed suitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and 
the rest of their utensils and furniture to that From this plain 
sort of dwellings, proceeded the question of Leotychidas the 
elder to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and saw Ihe ceil- 
ing of the room very splendid and curiously wrought, " Whe- 
ther trees grew square in his country?'^* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not 
often make war against the same enemy, lest, by being fre- 
quently put upon defending themselves, they toa should be- 
come able warriors in their turn. Ajid this they most blam- 
ed king Agesilaus for afterwards, that by frequent and con- 
tinued incursions into Boeotiat, he taught the Thebans to make 
head against the Lacedaemonians. This made Antalcidas say, 

* This is rendered by the former English translator, as if Leotycluidai's 
question proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was really an aicfa sneerupOD 
the sumptuous and expensive buildings of Corinth. 

f This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the Lacedemoni- 
ans were overthrown by Epaminondas, and lost their king* Cleombrotii8» to- 
gether with the flower of their army. 
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when he saw him wounded, — " The Thebans pay you well 
for makine them good soldiers, who neither were willing nor 
able to fijght you before. *^ These ordinances he called Khe- 
trae, asifthey had been oracles and decrees of the Deity him- 
self. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon as the 
greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with 
it at the very source, taking into consideration their concep- 
tion and birth, by reflating the marriages. For he did not 
(as Aristotle says) desist from his attempt to bring the women 
under sober rules. They had, indeed, assumed great liberty 
and power on account of the frequent expeditions of their hus- 
banos, during which they were left sole mistresses at home, 
and so gained an undue deference and improper titles; but, 
notwithstanding this, he took all possible care of them. He 
ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, wrest- 
ling, and throwing quoits and darts; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the children afterwards produced from 
them might be the same: and that, thus fortified by exercise, 
tfiey might the better support the pangs of child-birth, and be 
delivered with safety. In order to take away the excessive 
tenderness and delicacy of the sex, the consequence of a re- 
cluse life, he accustomed the virgins occasionally to be seen 
naked as well as the young men, and to dance and sing in 
their presence on certain festivals. There they sometimes 
indulged in a little raillery upon those that nad misbehaved 
themselves, and sometimes they sung encomiums on such as 
deserved them, thus exciting in the young men an useful 
emulation and love of glory. For he who was praised for his 
bravery, and celebrated among the virgins, went away per- 
fectly happy ; while their satirical glances, thrown out in sport, 
were no less cutting than serious admonitions; especially as 
the kings and senate went with the other citizens to see all 
that passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
nothing disgraceful in it, because every thing was conducted 
with modesty, and without one indecent word or action. Nay, 
it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation for the 
l>est habit of body; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery and 
honour. Hence they were furnished with sentiments and lan- 
guage, such as Gorge, the wife of Leonidas, is said to have 
maoe use of. When a woman of another country said to her, — 
" You of LacedsBmon are the only women in the world that 
rule the men;" she answered, — *' We are the only women 
that bring forth men.'' 

These public dances and other exercises of the young mai- 
dens naked, in sight of the young men, were, moreover, mcen- 
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lives to marriage; and, to use Plato's expression, drew them 
almost as necessarily by the attractions ot love, as a geometri- 
cal conclusion follows from the premises. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those who 
continued bachelors;* for they were not permitted to see these 
exercises of the naked virgins; and the magistrates command- 
ed them to march naked round the market-place in the win- 
ter, and to sing a song composed against themselves, which 
expressed how justly they were punished for their d^bedi- 
ence to the laws. They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger peo]>le paid to the old; so that 
nobody found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, though 
an eminent commander. It seems, when he came one day 
into company, a young man, instead of rising up and giving 
him place told him. — '' You have no child to give puice to 
me, when I am old." 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the bride by 
violence; and she was never chosen in a tender age, but when 
she had arrived at full maturity. Then the woman that had 
the direction of the wedding, cut the bride's hair close to the 
skin, dressed her in man's clothes, laid her upon a mattress, 
and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, neither oppress- 
ed with wine, nor enervated with luxury, but perfectly aober, 
as having always supped at the common table, went in pri- 
vately, untied her girdle, and carried her to anotiier bed. 
Having stayed there a short time, he modestly retired to his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the other young men; and he 
observed the same conduct afterwards, spending the day with 
liis companions, and reposing himself with them in the n^t, 
nor even visiting his bride, but wiUi great caution and appre- 
hensions of being discovered by the rest of the fiucily; the 
bride, at the same time, exerted all her art to contrive conveni- 
ent opportunities for their private meetings. And this they 
did not for a short time only, but some of them even ha4 chil- 
dren before they had an interview with their wives in the 
day-time. This kind of commerce not only exercised their 
temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and 
the first ardour of their love fresn and unabated; for as they 
were not satiated like those that are always with their wives, 
there still was place for unextinguished desire. When he had 
thus established a proper regard to modesty and decorum, 

* The time of marriage was fixed; and if a man did not many vlwn he 
was of full age, he was Uable to a prosecution; ak were such abo iriio iiMr> 
ricd above or below tliemielves. Such as had three childreQ had crest im- 
munities, and those that had four were free from all taxes. Yhgam vne* 
married without portions, because neither want should hinder a ™mj nor 
riches induce him to many contrary to his inchnationa. 
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»pect to marriage, he was equally studious to drire 
lat state the vain and womanish passion of jealousy , by 
; it quite as reputable to have chrldren in common with 
\ of merit, as to avoid all offensive freedom in their own 
)ur to their wives. He laughed at those who revep^, 
ars and bloodshed, the communication of a mairied 
's favours; and allowed, that if a man in years should 
young wife, he might introduce to her some hahdsome 
lest young man, wnom he most approved of, and when 
[ a child of this generous race, bring it up as his own. 

other hand, he allowed, that if a man of character 
entertain a passion for a married woman, on account 
nodesty, and the beauty of her children, he might treat 
er husband for admission to her company,* that so - 
g in a beauty-bearing soil, he might produce excellent 
n,t the congenial o£Spring of excellent parents. For, 
&rst place, Lycurgus considered children, not so much . 
►perty of their parents, as of the state; and therefore, 
lid not have them begot by ordinary persons, but by the 
3n in it In the next place, he observed the vanity and 
Xy of other nations, where people study to have theii^ ' 
and dogs of the finest breed they can procure, either 
Test or money, and keep their wives shut up, that they 
ive children by none but themselves, though they may 
. to be doating, decrepit, or infirm. As if children, 
iprung from a bad stock, and, consequently, good for 
5, were no detriment to those whom they belong to, 
10 have the trouble of bringing them up, nor any ad 
e, when well descended, and of a generous disposition, 
regulations tending to secure a healthy offspring, and, 
uently beneficial to the state, were so far from en- 
ine that licentiousness of the women which prevailed 
irds, that adultery was not known amongst tnem. A 
f upon this subject, of Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is 
slated: — A stranger had asked him, "What punishment 
aw appointed for adulterers?^^ He answered, "My 

there are no adulterers in our country." The other 
\—ii But what if there should be one?" " Why, then," 
jreradas, " he must forfeit a bull so large, that he 
drink of the Eurotas from the top of mount Tagetus. *' 

the stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said, 
r can such a bull be found?" Geradas answered with a 

his case the kings were excepted; for they were not at liberty to 
ir wives. 

i English translation, published in 1758, has here, to possess attfhn 
qttalijications of their parents^ which is not the meaning of tv^dt^fivt 

. I. R 
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smilCy — ^^ How can an adulterer be found in Sparta?^' This is 
the account we have of tiieir marriages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleas- 
ed, but he was obliged to cany the child to a place called Luehtj 
to be examined by the most ancient men of tne tribe, who were 
assembled there. If it was strong, and well proportioned, 
they gave orders for its education, and assigned it one of the 
nine mousand shares of land; but if it was weakly and deform- 
ed, they ordered it to be thrown into the place called ^^Ni/Aefjr, 
which IS a de^^p cavern near the mountain Taygetus; conclud- 
ing that its life could be no advanta^ either to itself or to tiie 
public* since nature had not given it at first any strength or 

foodness of constitution. * For the same reason, the women 
id not wash their new-bom infants with water, but witii 
wine, thus making some trial of their habit of body; imagin- 
ing that sickly and epileptic childen sink and die under the 
experiment, while the healthy become more Tinmnis and 
hardy. Great care and art was also exerted by uie Dunes; 
for as they never swathed the infants, their limbs had a freer 
turn, and their countenances a more liberal air; beaideSy ibej 
used them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors in tfaedarL 
nor to be afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill-humour ana 
unmanly crjring. Hence peopjle of other countries purchased 
Lacedaemonian nurses for their children; and Alcibiades the 
Athenian, is said to have been nursed by Amycla, a Spartan. 
But if he was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a precep- 
tor: for Zopyrus, appointed to that office by PerideSy wap. if 
Plato tells us, no better qualified than a common slave. - The 
Spartan children were not in that manner under tutonu pur- 
chased or hired with money, nor were the parents at hberty 
to educate them as they pleased; but as soon as they were se- 
ven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in eom- 
panies, where they were all kept under the same order and dis- 
cipline, and had their exercises and recreations in common. He 
who showed the most conduct and courage amongst them, ws 
made captain of the companv. The rest kept their eye^ upn 
him, obeyed his orders, ana bore, with patience, the punish- 
ments he inflicted; so that their whole education was an exer- 
cise of obedience. The old men were present at their diver- 
sions, and often suggested some occasion of dispute or quaiidy 

* The general expediency of this law may well be disputed* thoogh it 
suited the martial constitution of Sparta; mnce many persom of W4 ~ 
stitulions, make up in ingenuity what they want in streng^ and ao 
more valuable members of the commimity than the most robiiat. It 
however, to have had one good effect, mz. making women veiy carefbl do^ 
ing their pregnancy, of either eating, drinking, or ezerciong to ^^ii fTffti B 
mode them also excellent nurses^ as is observed just below. 
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that they might observe with exactness, the spirit of each, 
and their firmness in battle. 

As for learnings* they had iust what was absolutely necessa- 
ry. AU the rest of their education was calculated to make 
them subject to command, to endure labour, to fight and con- 
quer. Ijiey added, therefore, to their discipline, as they ad- 
vanced in age, cutting their hair very close, making them go 
barefoot^ and play, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve 
years of age, their under-garment was taken away, and but 
one upper one a-year allowed them. Hence they were neces- 
sarily airty in their persons, and not indulged the great favour 
of Inths and oil, except on some particular days of the year. 
They slept in companies, in beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they gathered with their own hands, without knives, 
and brought from the banks of the Eurotas. In winter they 
were permitted to add a little thistle down, as that seemed to 
have some warmth in it. 

At this age, the most distinguished amongst them became 
fiivourite companions of the elder;t and the old men attended 
more constantlv their places of exercise, observing their trials 
of strength ana wit, not slightly and in a cursory manner, but 
as their fathers, guardians, and governors; so that there was 
neither time nor place where persons were wanting to instruct 
and chastise them. One of the best and ablest men in the city 

* The phdnneu of their mutneny and thor bein^^ so wery much addicted 
to war, vaadt the Lacedaemoiiiaiis lest fond of the aciencea than the rest of 
^te Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and spoke tobenndentood, it wasaD 
they souffht. For this the Atheiuans^ who were excesnvely rain of thdr learn- 
mgf held them in great contempt, insomuch, that Tfaucydides himself^ in 
dnwiiig the chancer of Bnundas» sajrs^ he tpoke well enough for a LacubB' 
moman. On this occanon, it is proper to mention the answer of a Spartan 
to a kamed Athenian, who upbraided him with the ignorance of his country 
— Jin you aay may he true, tmd yet it amounte to no moref than that we oruy 
ommigMl the Greeke have kamea no eeil eustome from you. The Spartans, 
homerer, had a force and pcMgnancy of expreanon, which cot down all the 
flowers of studied elegance. This was the conscience of their concise way 
of speakings and their encomaging^ on all occasions, decent repartee. Arts 
were in no greater crecBt with them than sciences. Theatrical diversions 
Iband no countenance; temperance and exercise made the physidan un- 
necessary; their justice lefl no room ?3r the practice of the lawyer; and 
aQ the trades that minister to hxxuiy, were unknown. As for uiricuHure, 
and such mechanic business as was absolutely necessaiy, it was left to the 
alarcs. 

f Though the youth of the male sex were much cheridied and belored, as 
those that were to build up the future g^oiy of the state; y(*t, in Sparta it 
was a Tirtiious and modest affection, untinged with that sensuality wluch 
was so scandaloosi at Athens and other places. Xenophon says, these lovers 
fired with those they were attached to, as a father does with his children, or 
a brother witli his brethren. The good eifects of this part of I.ycurgus's in- 
ftitutions were seen in the unx .>n that reigned among tne dtizens. 
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was, moreover, appointed inspector of the youth; and he gave 
the command of each company to the discreetest and most 
spirited of those called Irena, An Iren was one that had been 
two years out of the class of boys; a Melliren one of the oldest 
lads. This Irm^ then a youth twenty years old, gives orders 
to those under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them to serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of them 
to fetch wood, and the younger to ^ther pot-herbs; these they 
steal where they can find them,* either slylv getting into gar- 
dens, or else craftily and warily creeping to the common tables; 
but if any one be caught, he is severely flogged for negligence 
or want of dexterity. They steal too whatever victuals they 
possibly can, ingeniously contriving to do it when persons are 
asleep, or keep but ihdifierent watch. If theV are discovered, 
they are punisned, not only with whipping, but with hunger. 
Indeed, tneir supper is but slender at sill times, that, to fence 
against want, tne^ may be forced to exercise their courage 
and address. This is the first intention of their spare diet; a 
subordinate one is, to make them grow tall; for when the ani- 
mal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out m breadth ^nd thickness, tney 
mount upwards by their natural lightness, and the body easily 
and freely shoots up in height This also contributes to msikt 
them handsome; for thin and slender habits yield more freely 
to nature, which then gives a fine proportion to the limbs; 
whilst the heavy and gross resist ner by their weight So 
women that take physic during their pregnancy, have slighter 
children indeed, but of a finer and more delicate turn, because 
the suppleness of the matter more readily obeys the plastic 
power. However, these are speculations which we shall leave 
to others. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of them, hav- 
ing conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the 
creature to tear out hisbowels with his teeth and cisws, choos- 
ing rather to die than to be detected. Nor does this appear 
incredible, if we consider what their young men can endure to 
this day; for we have seen many of them expire under the 
lash at the altar of Diana Orthia, t 

* Not that the Spartans authorized thefts and robberies; for as all was in 
common in their republic, those vices could have no place there. But fhe 
desig-n was to accustom children who were destined for war, to surpriie the 
vigilance of those who watched over them, and to expose themselves cour- 
ageously to the severest punishments, in case they failed of that deztcritf 
which was exacted of them. A dexterity that would have been sttendei 
with fatal effects to the morab of any youth but the Spartan, educated as 
that was to contemn riches and supernuities, and guarded in all other re- 
spects by the severest virtue. 

f This is supposed to be the Diana Tauriea, whose statue Orestes is said 
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The Ireny reposing himself after supper, used to order one 
of the boys to sing a song; to another he put some question 
which required a judicious answer; for example, " Who was 
the best man in the city?" or " What he thought of such an 
action?" This accustomed them from their childhood to judge 
of the virtues, to enter into the affairs of their countrymen. 
For if one of them was asked, Who is a good citizen, or who 
an infamous one? and hesitated in his answer, he was consi- 
dered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that would not as- 
pire to honour. The answer was likewise to have a reason 
assigned for it, and proof conceived in few words. He 
whose account of the matter was wrong, by way of punish- 
ment, had his thumb bit by the Iren. The old men and ma- 
gistrates often attended these little trials, to see whether the 
Iren exercised his authority in a rational and proper manner. 
He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the penadties; but when 
the boys were gone, he was to be chastised himself, if he had 
punished them either with too much severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favourites also shared botn in the honoui 
and disgrace of their boys; and one of them is said to have 
been mulcted by the magistrates, because the boy whom he 
had taken into his affections, let some ungenerous word or cry 
escape him as he was fighting. This love was so honourable, 
and in so much esteem, that the virgins too had their lovers 
amongst the most virtuous matrons. A competition of affec- 
tion caused no misunderstanding, but rather a mutual friend- 
ship between those that had fixed Uheir regards upon the same 
youth, and an united endeavour to make him as accomplished 
as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, seasoned 
with humour; and whatever they said, was to be concise and 
pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have observed, fixed but a small 
value on a considerable quantity of his iron-money; but, on 
the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain words, pregnant with a great deal of 
sense; and he contrived, that by long silence, they might learn 
to be sententious and acute in their replies. As debauchery 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so liie intem- 

to have brought to Lacedxmon, and to whom human victims were offered. 
It b pretended that Lycurgus abolished these sacrifices, and substituted in 
their room the flagellation of young men, with whose blood the altar was, 
at least, to be sprinkled. But, in truth, a desire of overcoming all the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and, thereby, rendering his Spartans not only su- 
perior to their neighbours, but to their species, runs through many of the 
institutions of Lycurgus; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly 
explains them, and, without attending to which, it is impossible to give any 
account at all of some of them. 
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perance of the tongue makes conversation empty and insipid. 
King Agis, theretore, when a certain Athenian laughed at 
the Lacedaemonian short swords, and said, — " The jugglers 
would swallow them with ease upon the stage," answered in 
his laconic way, " And yet we can reach our enemies^ hearts 
with them.^^ Indeed, to me, there seems to be something in 
this concise manner of speaking, which immediately reacnes 
the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the hear- 
er. Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his dis- 
course, if we may judge by some of his answers which are 
recorded; that, for instance, concerning the constitution: 
When one advised him to establish a popular government in 
Lacedsemon, — " Go,'' said he, " ana first make a trial of it 
in thy own family. " That again, concerning sacrifices to the 
Deity, when he was asked, why he appointed them so trifling, 
and of so little value? — " That we may never be in want,"' 
says he, "of something to offer him.'' Once more, when 
tliey inquired of him, what sort of martial exercises he allow- 
ed of, he answered, — ** All except those in which jrou stretch* 
out your hands. " Several such-like replies of his are said to 
be taken from the letters which he wrote to his countrymen*, 
as to their question, — " How shall we best guard against the 
invasion of an enemy?" " By continuing poor, and not de- 
siring in your possessions to be one above another." And to 
the question, whether they should inclose Sparta with walls? — 
" That city is well fortified, which has a wall of men instead 
of brick.'' Whether these, and some other letters ascribed 
to him, are genuine or not, is no easy matter to determine. 
Ilowever, that they hated long speeches, the following apoph- 
thegms are a farther proof. King Leonidas said to one, who 
discoursed at an improper time about affairs of some con- 
cern, — " My friend, you should not talk so much to the pur- 
pose, of what it is not to the purpose to talk of." Charilaus, 
the nephew of Lycurgus, being asked why his uncle had 
made so few laws? answered, — " To men of few words, few 
laws are sufficient. " Some people finding fault with Hecataeus 
the sophist, because, when admitted to one of the public re- 
pasts, he said nothing all the time, Archidamidas replied, — 
*' He who knows how to speak, knows also when to speak." 
The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, were sea- 
soned with humour, may be gathered from these instances. 
When a troublesome fellow was pestering Demaratus with 
impertinent questions, and this in particular several times re- 
peated, — "Who is the best man in Sparta?" he answered, — 
He that is least like you. " To some who were commending 

* This was the form of demanding quarter in battle. 
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was professing his regard for Theopompus, and saying that 
his own countrymen called him Philolacon (a lover of the La- 
cedaemonians), the king answered him, — " My good friend, 
it were much hetter if tliey called you Philopolites" (a lover 
of your own countrymen). Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, 
replied to an orator of Athens, who said the Lacedaemonians 
had no learning, — " True, for we are the only people of 
Greece that have learnt no ill of you." To one who asked 
what number of men thejr was in Sparta, Archidamidas said, 
** Enough to keep baJmen at a distance." 
Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might 

{)erceive, that they woula not use one unnecessary word, nor 
et an expression escape them that had not some sense worth 
attending to. For one being asked to go and hear a person 
who imitated the nightingale to perfection, answered, — " I 
have heard the nightingale herself.^' Another said, upon 
reading this epitaph: 

Victims of Mars, at Seliniis they fell» 
Who quench'd the rage of tyranny—— 

** And they deserved to fall, for, instead of quenching it, they 
should have let it bum ouL^^ A young man answered one 
that promised him some game cocks that would stand their 
death, — " Give me those that will be the death of others." 
Another, seeing some people carried into the country in lit- 
ters, said, — " May I never sit in any place where I can not 
rise before the aged!" This was the manner of their apoph- 
thegms; so that it has been justly enough observed, that the 
term lakonizein (to act the Lacedaemonian) is to be referred 
rather to the exercises of the mind, than tnose of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, 
than a concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit, 
which could rouse the soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic man- 
ner to action. T.heJUinguage was plain and manly, the sub- 
ject serious and moral. For they consisted chiefljr of the 
praises of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expres- 
sions of detestation for such wretches as had declined the glo- 
rious opportunity, and rather chose to drag on life in misery 
aad contempt. Nor did they forget to express an ambition 
for glory suitable to their respective ages. Of this it may not 
be amiss to give an instance. There were three choirs on 
their festivals, corresponding with the three ages of man. 
The old men began: — 
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Once in battle bold we shone« 
the young men answered, — 

Try usy our vigour is not gonet 
and the boys concluded, — 

- The palm remuns for us alone. 

Indeed, if we consider with some attention such of the Lace- 
daemonian poems as are still extant, and get into those airs 
which were played upon the flute when they marched to battle, 
we must agree that Terpander* arid Pindar have very fitiy 

i'oined valour and music together. The former thus speaks of 
iacedaemon: — 

There gleams the jrouth's bright falchion; there the muse 
Lifts her sweet voice; there awful Justice opes 
Her Mride pavilion. 

And Pindar sings: — 

There in grave council sits thesagei 
There bums the youth's resistless rage 

To hurl the quiv'ring lance; 
The Muse with gloiy crowns their aino^ 
And Melody exerts ner charms. 

And Pleasure leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike tarn, but 
their skill in music. For as the Spartan poet sajrs:— ~ 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fire. 

And the king always oflered sacrifice to the Musest before a 
battle, putting his troops in mind, I suppose, of their early 
education, ana of the judgment that would be passed upon 
them, as well as that those divinities might teach them to 
despise danger, while they performed some exploit fit for than 
to celebrate. 
On those occasionsf they relaxed the severity of their dis- 

* Terpander was* poet and musician too (as, indeed, they of those times 
were in general), who added three strings to Ae harp, which till then had 
but four. He flourished about a hundred and twenty years after Homer. 

■[■ Xenophon says, the king who commanded the army, sacrificed to Ju- 
piter and Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. Probably the Mmes 
were joined with Minerva, tlie patroness of science. 

t The true reason of this was, in all probability, that war might be kn 
burdensome to them; for to render them bold and watlike was the reigninf 
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cipline, permitting the men to be curious in dressing their 
hair, and elegant in their arms and apparel, while they ex-^ 
pressed their alacrity, like horses full oT fire, and neighing for 
the race. They let their hair, therefore, grow from their 
youth, but took more particular care, when they expected an 
action, to have it well combed and shining, remembering a 
saying of Lycurgus, that ^^ a large head of hair made the hand- 
some more graceful, and the ugly more terrible.^' The exer- 
cises, too, of the young men, during the campaigns, were more 
moderate, their diet not so hard, and their whole treatment 
more indulgent; so that they were the only people in the world 
with whom military discipline wore, in time of war, a gentler 
face than usual. When the army was drawn up, and the ene- 
my near, the king sacrificed a goat, and commanded them all 
to set garlands upon their heads, and the musicians to play 
Castor's march, while himself began the pxan^ which was the 
signal to advance. It was at once a solemn and dreadful sight 
to see them measuring their steps to the sound of music, and, 
without the least disorder in their ranks, or tumult of spirits, 
moving forward cheerfully and composedly, with harmony, 
to battle. Neither fear nor rashness was likely to approve men 
so disposed, possessed as they were of a firm presence of mind, 
with courage and confidence of success, as under the conduct 
of heaven. When the king advanced against the enemy, 
he had always with him some one that nad been crowned 
in the public games of Greece. And they tell us, that a La- 
cedsBmonian, when large sums were ofiered him on condition 
that he 'Vould not enter the Olympic lists, refused them; hav- 
ing with much difficulty thrown his antagonist, one put this 
question to him, — " Spartan, what will you jget by tnis vic- 
tory?" He answered with a smile, — " I shall have the honour 
to fight foremost in ilie ranks before my prince. " When they 
had routed the enemy, they continued the pursuit till they 
were assured of the victory; after that they immediately de- 
sisted; deeming it neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian, to 
destroy those who made no further resistance. This was not 
only a proof of magnanimity, but of great service to their 
cause. For when their adversaries found that they killed such 

passion of their legislator. Under this article we may add, that they were 
foibidden to remain long encamped in the same place, as well to hinder their 
being surprised, as that they might be more troublesome to their enemies, 
bj wasting erery comer of their country. They were also forbidden to 
fight the same enemy often. They slept sdl night m their armour; but their 
out-guards were not allowed their shields, that, being unprovided of de- 
fence, they might not dare to sleep. In all expectitions they were careful 
in the performance ef religious rites: and, after their erening meal was oiver> 
the soldiers sung together hymns to their gods« 

Vol. I. S 12* 
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as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, they concluded it 
was better to fly than to meet Uieir fate upon the spot 

Hippias, the sophist, tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a 
manofgreat personal valour, and an experienced commander.* 
Philostephanus also ascribes to him flie first division of the 
cavalry into troops of fifty, who were drawn up in a square 
body. But Demetrius, the Phalerean, says, that he never had 
any military employment, and that there was the profoundest 
peace imaginable when he established the constitution of 
Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms during the 
Olympic games, is likewise a mark of the humane and peace- 
able man. Some, however, acquaint us, and among the rest 
Hermippus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication with 
Iphitus; but coming that way, and happening to be a specta- 
tor, he heard behind him a human voice (as he thought), 
which expressed some wonder and displeasure that he did not 
put his countrymen upon resorting to so great an assembly. 
He turned round immediately, to discover whence the voice 
came, and as there was no man to be seen, concluded it was 
from heaven. He joined Iphitus therefore; and ordering, along 
with him, the ceremonies of the festival, rendered it more 
magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after they 
were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was at lib- 
erty to live as he pleased, the city being like one great 
camp, where all had their stated allowance, and knew their 
public charge, each man concluding that he was born, not for 
himself, but for his country. Hence, if they had no particu- 
lar orders, they employed themselves in inspecting the boys, 
and teaching them something useful, or in learning of those 
that were older than themselves. One of the greatest privi- 
leges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was, the en- 
joyment of leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to 
exercise any mechanic trade. It was not worth their while to 
take great pains to raise a fortune, since ri'*,hes there were of 
no account; and the Helotea, who tilled the ground, were an* 
swerable for the produce above mentioned. To this purpose 
we have a story of a Lacedaemonian, who happening to be at 
Athens while the court sat, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idleness; and when the poor fellow was returning 
home in great dejection, attended by his consoling friends, he 
desired the company to show him the person that was con- 

* Xenophon, in his treatise of the Spartan coiiiimonwealth» Bays* Lycuisui 
brought militaiy discipline to ^at perfection, and gives us a detiA of mi 
regulations and improvements m the art of war; some of which I have men* 
tioned in the foregoing note. 
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demned for keeping up his dignity. So much beneath them 
they reckoned all attention to mechanic arts and all desire of 
riches! 

Law-suits were banished from Lacedaemon with moni;y. 
The Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty, but possessed 
an equal competency, and had a cheap and easy way of sup- 
plying their few wants. Hence, when they were not engaged 
in war, their time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, 
or meeting to exercise, or converse. They went not to mar- 
ket under thirty years of age,* all their necessary concerns 
being managed by their relations and adopters. Nor was it 
reckoned a credit to the old to be seen sauntering in the mar- 
ket-place; it was deemed more suitable for them to pass great 
part of the day in the schools of exercise, or places of con- 
versation. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the 
contempt of the worthless; .and the last was expressed with 
that pleasantry and humour, which conveyed instruction and 
correction, without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurcus 
himself immoderatelv severe in his manner; but, as Sosibius 
tells us, he dedicated a little statue to the god of laughter, in 
each hflJl. He considered facetiousness as a seasoning of their 
hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered it to take place 
on all proper occasions, in their common entertainments and 
parties of pleasure. 

TJpon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more disagreeable than to live by (or for) themselves. Like 
bees, they acted with one impulse for the public good, and 
always assembled about their prince. They were possessed 
with a thirst of honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, 
and had not a wish but for their country. These sentiments 
are confirmed by some of their aphorisms. When Paedaretus 
lost his election for one of the three hundred, he went away 
rejoicing that there were three hundred better men than him- 
self found in the city.t Pisistratidas going with some others, 
ambassador to the king of Persia's lieutenants, was asked 
whether they came with a public commission, or on their own 
account? to which he answered, " If successful, for the pub- 
lic; if unsuccessful, for ourselves.'' Agrileonis, the mother 

* This also is said to have been the age when the;^ beg«n to seire in the 
lUrmy. But as they were obligped to forty yean service before the law ez- 
^inpted them from gt>ing into the field, I incline to the opinion of those 
^vxiten who think that the military age is not well ascertained. 

•f Xenophon says, it was the custom for the Ephori to appoint three ofB- 
een» each of whom was to select a hundred men, the best he could find; 
«Bd it was a point of great emulation to be one of these three hundred. 
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of Brasidas,* asking some Amphipolitans that waited upon 
her at her house, whether Braatdas died honourably, and as 
became a Spartan? they greatly extolled his merit, and said, 
there was not such a man left in Sparta: whereupon she re- 
plied, ^^ Say not so, my friends; for Brasidas was indeed a 
man of honour, but Lacedaemon can boast of many better men 
than he. *^ 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of those that 
were assistants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. After- 
wards, to fill up any vacancy that might happen, he ordered 
the most worthy man to be selected of those that were full 
threescore years old. This was the most respectable dispute 
in the world, and the contest was truly glorious; for it was 
not who should be swiftest among the swift, or strongest of 
the strong, but who was the wisest and best among the good 
and wise. He who had the preference was to bear this mark 
of superior excellence througn life, this great authority, which 
put into his hands the lives and honour of the citizens, and 
every other important affair. The manner of the election was 
this: — When the people were assembled, some persons, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, were shut up in a room near the place, 
where they could neither see nor be seen, and only hear the 
shouts of the constituents;! for by them they decided this and 
most other affairs. Each candidate walked silently through 
the assembly, one after another, according to lot Those that 
were shut up had writing-tables, in which they set down in 
different columns the number and loudness of the shouts, 
without knowing who they were for; only they marked them 
as first, second, third, and so on, according to the number of 
competitors. He that had the most and loudest acclamations, 
was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 

farland, and went round to give thanks to the gods; a num* 
er of young men followed, striving which should extol him 
most, and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and 
blessed his worthy life and conduct. Each of his relations 
offered him a repast, and their address on the occasion was — 
** Sparta honours you with this collation.'^ When he had 
finished the procession, he went to the common table, and 
lived as before. Only two portions were set before him, one 

* Brasidas, the Lacedsemonion ^neral, defeated the Athenians in a battle 
foug'ht near Amphipolis, a town of Macedonja, on the banks of the Stiyipon, 
but lost his life in the action. — Thucydid, lib. y. 

-f- As this was a tumultuaiy and uncertain way of deciding who had the 
majority, they were often obliged to separate the people and count the 
votes. Aristotle thinks, that in such a case, persons should not offer them- 
selves candidates, or solicit the office or employment, but be cadled to it 
merely for their abilities and their merit. 
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of which he carried away; and as all the women related to him 
attended at the gates of me public hall, he called her for whom 
he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the por- 
tion, saying at the same time: ^^ That which I received as a 
mark of honour, I give to you.'' Then she was conducted 
home with great applause by the rest of the women. 

Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with respect to 
burials. In the first place, to take away all superstition, he 
ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and even permitted 
their monuments to be erected near the temples, accustoming 
the youth to such sights from their infancy, that they might 
have no uneasiness from them, nor any horror for death, as 
if people were polluted with the touch of a dead body, or with 
treading upon a grave. In the next place, he suffered nothing 
to be buried wi3i the corpse, except the red cloth and the 
olive leaves in which it was wrappea. * Nor would he suffer 
the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of 
those men that fell in battle, or those women who died in some 
sacred office. He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning; 
on the twelfth they were to put an end to it, after offering 
sacrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with their necessary actions he interwove 
the praise of virtue and the contempt of vice; and he so filled 
the city with living examples, that it was next to impossible 
for persons who had these from their infancy before their eyes 
not to be drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that desired it, 
to go abroad and see other countries, lest they should contract 
foreien manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and 
of a different form of government. He forbade strangers toot 
to resort to Sparta, who could not assign a sood reason for 
their coming; not as Thucydides says, out of fear they should 
imitate the constitution of that city, and make improvements 
in virtue, but lest they should teach his own people some evil. 
For along with foreigners come new subjects of discourse;:]: 

• JElsan tells us (1. vi. c. 6,) that not all the citizens indifferently were 
Juried in the red cloth and ouve leaves, but only such as had disling^hed 
themselves particularly in the field. 

f He received with pleasure such strangers as came and submitted to bis 
/aws, and assigned them shares of land, which they could not alienate. In- 
deed, the lots of all the citizens were unalienable. 

t Xenophon, who was an eye-^intness, imputes the changes in the Spar- 
tan discipline to foreign manners; but in &ct they had a deeper root. When 
the LAcedaemomans, instead of keeping to their lawgiver's injunction, only 
to defend their own country, and to make no conquests, carried their vic- 
torious arms over aU Greece, and into Asia itself, then foreign gold and for- 
eign manners came into Sparta, corrupted the simplicity of its institutions^ 
and at last overturned that republic. 
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new discourse produces new opinions; and froni these there 
necessarily spring new passions and desires, which, like dis- 
cords in music, w^ould disturb the established government. 
He, therefore, thought it more expedient for the city to keep 
out of it corrupt customs and manners, than even to prevent 
the introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregard 
to right and wrong, which is the fault some people find with 
the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well enough calculated 
to produce valour, out not to promote justice. Perhaps it was 
the Cryptiay* as they called it, or ambuscade^ if that was really 
one of this lawgiver's institutions, as Aristotle says it was, 
which gave Plato so bad an impression both of Lycurgus and 
his laws. The governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest 
of them from time to time to disperse themselves in the coun- 
try, provided onlj[ with daggers and some necessary provi- 
sions. In the day time they nid themselves, and rested m the 
most private places they could find, but at night they sallied 
out into the roads and killed all the Helotea they could meet 
with. Nay, sometimes by day, they fell upon them in the 
fields, and murdered the aolest and strongest of them. Thucy- 
dides relates, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
Spartans selected such of them as were distinguished for their 
courage, to the number of two thousand or more, declared 
them Tree, crowned them with garlands, and conducted them 
to the temples of the gods; but soon after they all disappeared; 
and no one could, either tiien or since, give account m what 

• The craelty of the Lacedaemonians towards the Hehfes is frequently 
spoken of, and generally decried by all authors; though Plutarch, who was a 
^eat admirer of the Spartans, endeavours to palliate it as much as may be. 
These poor wretches were marked out for slaves in their dress, their ges- 
ture, and, in short, in every thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep- 
skin vests; they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any 
act worthy of their masters. Once a day they received a certain number of 
stripes, for fear they should forget they were slaves; and, to crown all, they 
were liable to this cryptia^ wmch was sure to be executed on all such as 
spoke, looked, or walked like freemen; a cruel and unnecessary expedient, 
and unworthy of a virtuous people. Tl>e Ephori^ indeed, declared war against 
them. Ag^nst whom ? why, a^nst poor naked slaves, who tilled their lands, 
dressed their food, and did afi those offices for them which they were too 
proud to do for themselves. Plutarch, accordmg to custom, enaeavours to 
place all this cruelty far lower than the times of Lycurgus, and alleges that 
it was introduced on account of the Hekia joining witn the Messemans, af- 
ter a terrible earthquake that happened about 467 years before the birth of 
Christ, whereby a great part of lAcedxmon was overthrown, and in which 
above twenty tiiousand Spartans perished. But iElian tells us expressly 
(Hist Var. 1. iii.) that it was the common opinion in Greece, that this veiy 
earthquake was a judgment from heaven .upon the Spartans for treating 
these Hthtes with such inhumanity. 
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manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, that 
the Ephorij as soon as they were invested in their office, de- 
clared war against the Htbtesy that they might be massacred 
under pretence of law. In other respects they treated them 
with great inhumanity; sometimes they made them drink till 
they were intoxicated, and in that condition led them into the 
public halls, to show the young men what drunkenness was. 
rhey ordered them to sing mean songs, and to dance ridicu- 
lous dances, but not to meddle with any that were genteel and 
graceful. Thus they tell us, that when the Thebans afterwards 
invaded Laconia, and took a great number of the Helotes pri- 
soners, they ordered them to sing the odes of Terpander, 
Alcman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they excused 
themselves, alleging that it was forbidden by their masters. 
Those who say, that a freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, 
and a slave most a slave, seem well to have considered the 
difference of states. But, in my opinion, it was in after-times 
that these cruelties took place among the Lacedaemonians; 
chiefly after the great earthquake, when, as history informs us, 
the Iielotesy joining the Messenians, attacked them, did infinite 
damage to the country, and brought the city to the greatest 
extremity. I can never ascribe to Lycurgus so abominable 
an act as that of the ambuscade, I would judge in this case by 
the mildness and justice which appeared in the rest of his 
conduct, to which also the gods gave their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in the man- 
ners of the people, and the government was come to such ma- 
turity as to be able to support and preserve itself, then, as 
Plato says of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he had created 
the world, and given it its first motion: so Lycurgus was 
charmed wfth the beautjr and greatness of his political esta- 
blishment, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and move on in 
due order. He was next desirous to make it immortal, so far 
as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver it down un- 
changed to the latest times. For this purpose he assembled 
all the people, and told them, the provisions he had already 
made for the state were indeed sufficient for virtue and happi- 
ness, but the greatest and most important matter was^till be- 
hind, which he could not disclose to them till he had consult- 
ed the oracle; that they must therefore inviolably observe his 
laws, without altering any thing in them, till he returned from 
Delphi; and then he would acquaint them with the pleasure of 
Apollo. When they had all promised to do so, and desired 
him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings and senators, 
and afterwards of all the citizens, that they would abide by the 
present establishment till Lycurgus came back. He then 
took his journey to Delphi. 
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When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the gods, and 
consulted the oracle, whether his laws were su£Bcient to pro- 
mote virtue and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo an- 
swered, that the laws were excellent, and that the city which 
kept to the constitution he had estahlished would be the most 
glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in 
writing, and sent it to Sparta. He then offered another sacri- 
fice, and embraced his friends and his son, determined never 
to release his citizens from their oath, but voluntarily there to 
put a period to his life,* when he was yet of an age when life 
was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and while he 
was not unhappy in any one circumstance. He therefore de- 
stroyed himself by abstaining from food, persuaded that the 
very death of lawgivers should have its use, and their exit, so 
far from being insignificant, have its share of virtue to be con- 
sidered as a great action. To him, indeed, whose perform- 
ances were so illustrious, the conclusion of life was the crown 
of happiness; and his death was left guardian of those invalua- 
ble blessings he had procured his countrymen through life, as 
they had taken an oath not to depart from his establishment 
till his return. Nor was he deceived in his expectations. 
Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece both in its go- 
vernment at home and reputation abroad, so long as it retam- 
ed the institution of Lycurgus; and this it did during the space 
of five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen successive 
kings, down to Agis liie son of Arcnidamus. As for the ap- 
pointment of the ISpkoriy it was so far from weakening the 
constitution, that it gave it additional vigour; and though it 
seemed to be established in favour of the people, it strength- 
ened the aristocracy, t 

But in the reign of Agis money found its way into Sparta, 
and with money came its inseparable attendant, avarice. This 
was by means of Lysander; wno, though himself incapable of 
being corrupted by money, filled his country with the love of 
it and with luxury too. fie brought both gold and silver from 
the wars,t and tnereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus. 

* Yet Ludan says that Lycurgus died at the age of eighty-five. 

f After all this pompous account, Plutarch himself acknowledges, that au- 
thors are not well agreed how and where this g^at roan died. That he 
starved himself is improbable; but that he returned no more to his country, 
seems to be perfectly agreeable to his manner of acting, as well as to the 
current of history. 

i Xenophon acquaints us, that when Lysander had taken Athens, he sent 
to Sparta manv rich spoils and 470 talents of silver. The coming of this huge 
mass of wealtn created great <Us»utes at Sparta. Many celebrated Lysan- 
der's praises, and rejoiced exceeaingly at this g^ood fortune, as they called 
it; others, who were better acquainted with the nature of tilings, and with 
dieir constitution, were of quite another opinion; they looked upon the re- 
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While fbese were in force, Sparta was not so much under the 
political reg[ulations of a commonwealth, as the strict rules of 
a philosophic life; and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only 
with a club and lion's skin he travelled over the world, clear* 
ing it of lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants; so the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, with a piece of parchment* ana a coarse coat, kept Greece 
in a voluntary obeoience, destroyed usurpation and t3rranny 
in the states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions asleep, very 
often without either shield or lance, and only by sending one 
ambassador; to whose directions all parties concerned imme- 
diately submitted. Thus bees, when meir prince appears, com- 
pose tneir quarrels, and unite in one swarm. So much did 
justice and good government prevail in that state, Hiat I am 
surprised at those who say, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed 
how to obey, but not how to govern; and on this occasion 
quote the saying of king Theopompus, who, when one told 
him, that — " Sparta was preserved by the good administra- 
tion of its kingsi'' refjliea, " Nay, rather by the obedience 
of their subjects. '^ It is certain that people will not continue 
pliant to those who know not how to command; but it is the 

g art of a good governor to teach obedience. He wha knows 
ow to lead well, is sure to be well followed; and as it is by 
the art of horsemanship that a horse is made gentle and tracta- 
ble, so it is by the abilities of him that fills the throne that the 
people become 4uctile and submissive. Such was the conduct 
of tne Lacedaemonians, that people did not only endure, but 
even desired to be their subjects. They asked not of them 
either ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan general. 
When they had received him, they treated him with the 
greatest honour and respect; so Gylippus was revered by the 
Sicilians, Brasidas by tne Chalcidians, Lysander, Callicrati- 
das, and Agesilaus, oy all the people of Asia. These, and 

ceipt of this treasure as an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus; and they 
expressed their apprehenaons loudly, that in process of time they might, by 
a change in their manners, pay infinitely more for this money than it was 
wordi. The event justified their fears. 

* This was the aeytaki the nature and use of which Plutarch explains in 
the life of Lysai^der. He tells us, that when the magistrates gave their com- 
mission to any admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exactly equal in breadth and thickness TThucvdides adds that tiiey 
were smoom and long;) one they kept themselves, the other was delivered 
to their officer. When they had any thing of moment which they would 
secretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, and 
rolling it about tlieir own staflT, one fold close upon another, they vmAt their 
business on it, when they had \^TOte what they had to say, they took off the 
parchment, and sent it to the general; and he applying it to his own staff, 
the characters which before were confused and unintelligible appeared then 
very plainly. 

Vol. I. T 13 
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such as these, wherever they came, were called moderators 
and reformers, both of the magistrates and people, and Sparta 
itself was considered as a school of discipline, where the beau- 
ty of life and political order were taught in the utmost perfec- 
tion. Hence Stratonicus s^ms facetiously enough to have 
said, — " That he would order the Athenians to have the con- 
duct of mysteries and processions; the Eleans to preside in 
games, as their particular province; and the Lacedaemonians 
to be beaten if the others cUd amiss ''* This was spoken in 

('est: but Antisthenes, one of the scholars of Socrates, said 
more seriously) of the Thebans, when he saw them pluming 
themselves upon their success at Leuctra, — '*They were just 
like so many school-boys rejoicing that they had beaten their 
master. '^ 

It was not, however, the principle design of Lvcur^s, that 
his city should govern many others, but he considered its hap- 
piness, like that of a private man, as flowing from virtue and 
self-consistency; he therefore, so ordered and disposed it, 
that by the freedom and sobriety of its inhabitants, and 
their having a sufficiency within tnemselves, its continuance 
might be the more secure. Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and other 
writers upon government, have taken Lycurgus for their mo- 
del; and tnese nave attained great praise, though they left only 
an idea of something excellent Vet he who, not in idea and 
in words, but in fact, produced a most inimitable form of go- 
vernment, and by showing a whole city of philosophers,! con- 
founded those who imagine, that the so much talked of strict- 
ness of a philosophic li^ is impracticable; he, I say, stands in 
the rank of glory far before the founders of all the other Gre- 
cian states, i Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, that the ho- 
nours paid him in Lacedaemon were far beneath his merit. 
Yet those honours were very great; for he has a temple there, 

* Because the teachers should be answerable for the faults of their pu- 
pils. The pleasantry of the observation seems to be this: That as the La- 
cedaemonians used to punish the parents or adopters of those young people 
that behaved amiss; now that they were the instructors of other nations, they 
should suffer for their faults. Bryan's latin text has it, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians aJiould beat them. But there is no joke in that. 

f Aristotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch. Even" Polybius, who 
was so great an admirer of the Spartan government, allows, that though the 
Spartans, considered as individuals, were wise and virtuous, yet, in their col- 
lective capacity, they paid but little reg^ard to justice and moderation. 

♦ Solon, though a person of different temper, was no less disinterested 
than Lycurgtis. He settled the Atiienian commonwealth, refused the sove- 
reignty when offered him, travelled to avoid the importunities of his coun- 
tr)Tncn, opposed tyranny in liis old age, and when he found his opposition 
vain, went into voumtary exile. Lycurgus and Solon were both grcat men; 
but tlie former had the sti'onger, the latter the milder genius: the effects of 
which appeared in the commonwealths they founded. 
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and they offer him a yearly sacrifice, as a god. It is also said, 
that when his remains were brought home, his tomb was 
struck with lightning; a seal of divinity which no other man, 
however eminent, has had, except Euripides, who died and 
was buried at Arethusa in Macedonia. This was matter of 
ffreat satisfaction and triumph to the friends of Euripides, that 
the same thing should befall him after death, whicn had for- 
merly happened to the most venerable pf .men, and the most 
favoured of heaven. Some say Lycurgus died at Cirrha; but 
Apollo themis will have it that he was brought to Elis and died 
there; and Timaeus and Aristoxenus write, that he ended his 
days in Crete; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that the Cretans ^how 
his tomb at Pergamia, near the hich-road. We ' are told he 
left an only son named Antiorus: and as he died without issue, 
the family was extinct. His friends and relations observed 
his anniversary, which subsisted for many ages, and the days 
on which they met for that purpose thejr called Lycurgidae. 
Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that the friends 
of Lycurgus, with whom ne sojourned, and at last died in 
Crete, burned his body, and, at nis request threw his ashes 
into the sea. Thus he guarded against the possibility of his 
remains being brought back to Sparta by the Lacedaemonians, 
lest they should then think themselves released from their 
oath, on the pretence that he was returned, and make innova- 
tions in the government. This is what we had to say of Ly- 
curgus. 



THE 



LIFE OF NUMA. 



There is likewise a ^at diversity amongst historians 
about the time in which king Numa lived, though some fami- 
lies seem to trace their genealogy up to him with sufficient 
accuracy. However, a certain writer, called Clodius, in his 
emendations of chronology, affirms, that the ancient archives 
were destroyed when Rome was sacked by the Oauls; and 
that those which are now shown as such, were forged in favour 
of some persons who wanted to stretch their lineage far back, 
and to deduce it from the most illustrious houses. Some say, 
that Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras;* but others con- 
tend, that he was unacquainted with the Grecian literature; 
either alleging, that his own genius was sufficient to conduct 
him to excellence, or that he was instructed by some barbarian 
philosopher, superior to Pythagoras, Some, again, affirm 
that Pythagoras of Samos flourished about five generations 
below the times of Numa; but that Pythagoras the Spartan, 
who won the prize at the Olympic race in the sixteenth 
Olympiad (about the third year oi which it was that Numa 
came to the throne,) travelhng into Italy, became acquaint- 
ed with that prince, and assisted him in regulating tne go- 
vernmetit Hence many Spartan customs, taught by Pytha- 
goras, were intermixed with the Roman. But this mixture 
might have another cause, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, 
ana the Sabines declare themselves to have been a Lacedaemo- 
nian colony, t It is difficult, however, to adjust the times ex- 

• Pythagoras the philosopher went not into Italy till the reign of the elder 
Tarquin, which was in the fifty-first Olympiad, and four generations (as 
Dionysius of Halicamassus tells us) after Numa. 

•f The same Dionysius informs us, that he found, in the history of the Sa- 
bines, that while Lycurgus was guardian to his nephew Euromus (Charilaus 
it should be,) some of the Lacedaemonians, unable to endure the severity 
of his laws, ned into Italy, and settled first at Pometia; from whence several 
of them removed into the countxy of the Sabines, and uniting with that pco 
pie, taught them their customs; particularly those relating to the conduct 
of war, to fortitude, patience, and a frug^ aiid abstemious manner of living. 
This colony, theiif settled in Italy a hundred and twenty years before the 
birth of Numa. 
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actly, particularly those that are only distinguished with the 
names of the Olympic conquerors; of which, we are told, 
Hippias the Elean, made a collection at a late period, without 
sumcient vouchers. We shall now relate what we have met 
with most remarkable concerning Numa, beginning from that 
point of time which is most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh year from the ouiiding of Rome, 
and of the reign of Komulus, on the seventh of the month of 
July (which day is now called Nonae Caprotinae, ) when that 
prince went out of the city to offer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the Goat's-Marsh, in the presence of the senate and 
great part of the people. Suddenly there happened a great 
alteration in the air, and the clouds burst in a storm of wind 
and hail. The rest of the assembly were struck with terror, 
and fled, but Romulus disappeared, and could not be found 
either alive or dead. Upon this the senators fell under a vio- 
lent suspicion, and a report was propagated against them 
among tne people, that having long been weary of the yoke 
of kingly government, and desirous to ^t the power into their 
own hands, they had murdered the km^; particularly as he 
had treated them for some time in an arbitrary and imperious 
manner. But they found means to obviate this suspicion, by 
paying divine honours to Romulus, as a person that had been 
privileged from the fate of other mortals, and was only remov- 
ed to a happier scene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of high 
rank, made oath tnat he saw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
complete armour, and heard a voice commanding that he 
should be called Quirinus. 

Fresh disturbances and tumults arose in the city about the 
election of a new king, the later inhabitants being not yet 
thoroughly incorporated with the first, the commonalty fluc- 
tuating and unsettled in itself, and the patricians full of ani- 
mosity and jealousies of each other. All, indeed, agreed that 
a king should be appointed, but they differed ana debated, 
not only about the person to be fixed upon, but from which 
of the two nations he should be elected. For neither could 
they who with Romulus built the city, endure, that the Sa- 
bines, who had been admitted citizens, and obtained a share 
of the lands, should attempt to command those from whom 
they had received such privileges; nor yet could the Sabines 
depart from their claim of giving a kingm their turn to Rome, 
having this eood argument in their favour, that upon the death 
of Tatius, they haasuffered Romulus peaceably to enjoy the 
throne, without a colleague. It was also to be considered, 
that they did not come as inferiors to join a superior people, 
but by tneir rank and number added strength and dignity to 
ihe city that received them. These were the arguments on 
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which thej founded their claims. Lest this dispute should 
produce an utter confusion, whilst there was no king, nor any 
steersman at the helm, the senators made an order that the hun- 
dred and fifty members who composed their body,* should 
each, in their turns, be attired in the robes of state, in the 
room of Quirinus; offer the stated sacrifices to the gods, and 
despatch the whole public business, six hours in the day, and 
six nours at night This distribution of time seemed well con- 
trived, in point of equality amongst the regents, and the change 
of power Irom hand to hand, prevented its being obnoxious to 
the people, who saw the same person, in one day and one night, 
reducea from a king to a private man. This occasional ad- 
ministration the Romans call an Interre^um. 

But though the matter was managed in this moderate and 
popular way, the senators could not escape the suspicions and 
cofnplaints of the people, that they were changing the govern- 
ment into an oligarchy, and, as they had the direction of all 
affairs in their hands, were unwilling to have a kin^. At last 
it was agreed between the two parties, that one nation should 
choose a king out of the whole oody of the other. This was 
considered as the best means of putting a stop to the present 
contention, and of inspiring the king with an affection for both 
parties, since he would be gracious to these, because they had 
elected him, and to those as his kindred and countrymen. 
The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, they prefer- 
red a Sabine king of their own electing, to a Roman chosen 
by the Sabines. Consulting, therefore, among themselves,! 
they fixed upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, who was not of 
the number of those that haa migrated to Rome, but so cele- 
brated for virtue, that the Sabines received the nomination 
even with greater applause than the Romans themselves. When 
they had acquainted the people with their resolution, they sent 

* AcooixUng to our author, in the life of Romulus, the number of the 
senators was two hundred. Indeed, Dionyshis says, that writers differed 
in this particular, some affirming^, that one hundred senators were added to 
the original nimiber, upon the union of the Sabines yriih. the Romans; and 
otiiers, that only fifty were added. Livy gives the most probable accoimt 
of the manner of the interregnum. The senators, he sajrs, divided tiiem- 
selves into decuiies or tens. These decuries drew lots which should govern 
first; and the decury to whose lot it fell, enjoyed the supreme authority for 
five days; yet, in such a manner, that one person onj^ of Hie governing 
decury haa the ensigns of sovereignty at a time. 

f The intarex, for the time being, having summoned the people, address- 

' ed them thus? — ** Romans, elect yourselves a king; the senate give their 

consent; and, if you choose aprince worthy to succeed Romulus, uie senate 

will c€H^&rm your choice.*' Trie people were so well pleased with this con« 

dcscension of the senate, that they remitted the choice to them. 
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the most eminent personages of both nations ambassadors, to 
entreat him to come and take upon him the government. 

Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of the Sabines, from 
which the Romans, together with the incorporated Sabines, 
took the name of Quirites. He was the son of a person of dis- 
tinction, named Pomponius, and the younsestof lour brothers. 
It seemed to be by the direction of the gods, that he was born 
the twenty-first of April, the same day that Rome was founded 
by Romulus. His mind was naturally disposed to virtue; and 
he still farther subdued it by discipline, patience and philoso- 
phy; not only purging it of the grosser and more infamous 
passions, but even of that ambition and rapaciousness which 
was reckoned honourable amonsst the barbaricmsj persuaded 
that true fortitude consists in the conquest of appetites by 
reason. On this account, he banished all luxury and splen- 
dour from his house; and both the citizens and strangers found 
in him a faithful counsellor, and an upright judge. As for 
his hours of leisure, he spent them not m the pursuits of plea- 
sure, or schemes of profit, but in the worship of the gods, and 
in rational inquiries into their nature, and tneir power. His 
name became at length so illustrious, that Tatius, who was 
the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon him. He was not, 
however, so much elated with this match as to remove to the 
court of his father-in-law, but continued in the country of the 
Sabines, paying his attentions to his own father, who was now 
grown old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement and prefer- 
red the calm enjoyment of life with her husband in privacy, 
to the honours and distinction in which she might have lived 
with her father at Rome. Thirteen years after their marriage 
she died. ' 

Numa then left the society of the city, and passed his time 
in wandering about alone in the sacred groves and lawns, in 
the most retired and solitary places. Hence the report con- 
cerning the goddess Egeria chie^y took its rise;* and it was 

* Numa's inclmation to solitude, and his custom of retiring^ into the secret 
places of the forest of Alicia, gave rise to several popular opinions. Some 
believed, that the nymph Egeria herself dictated to mm the laws, bodi civil 
and religious, which he estaublished. And, indeed, he declared so himseU^ 
in order to procure a divine sanction to them. But, as no great man b with- 
out aspermons, others have thought, that, under this afiScted passibn for 
woods and caves, was concealed another, more real and less chaste. This 
gave occasion to that sarcasm of Juvenal, in spealdng of the grove of £ge- 
ria, (Sat iii. ver. 13,) 

Hie, ubi noctumse Numa constituebat amicae. 

Ovid says, that, to remove her grief for the loss of Numa, Diana changed 
her into a fountain which still bears her name. — Meiam, L zt. . 
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believed that it wi« not from any inward sorrow or melan- 
choly turn that he avoided human conversation, but from his 
being admitted to that which was more venerable and excel- 
lent, from the honour he had of a familiar intercourse with a 
divinity that loved him, which led him to happiness and know- 
ledge more than mortal. It is obvious enough, how much 
this resembles many of the ancient stories received and de- 
livered down by the Phrygians of Atys,* the Bythenians of 
Herodotus, and the Arcadians of Endymion; to whom might 
be added many others, who were thought to have attained to 
superior felicity, and to be beloved in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the gods. And, indeed, it is rational enough to sup- 
pose, that the deity would not place his affection upon horses 
or birds, but rather upon human bein^, eminently distin- 
guished by virtue; and that he neither dislikes nor disdains to 
hold conversation with a man of wisdom and piety. But that 
a divinity should be captivated with the external beauty of any 
human body, is irrational to believe. The Egyptians, indeed, 
make a distinction in this case, which they think not an absurd 
one, that it is not impossible for a woman to be impregnated 
by the approach of some divine spirit; but that a man can have 
no corporeal intercourse with a goddess. But they do not, 
however, consider that a mixture, be it of what sort it may, 
equally communicates its being. In short, the regard which 
the gods have for men, though, like a human passion, it be 
called love, must be employed in forming their manners, and 
raising them to higher degrees of virtue. In this sense we 
may admit the assertion of the poets, that Phorbas,t Hyacin- 
thus, and Admetus, were beloved by Apollo; and that Hip- 
poly tus the Sicyonian, was equally in his favour; so that 
whenever he sailed from Cirrha to Sicyon, the priestess, to 
signify Apollo's satisfaction, repeated this heroic verse: — 

• Atys was said to be beloved by the goddess Cybele, and Endymion by 
Diana; but we believe there is nowhere else any mention made of this Hero- 
dotus, or Rhodotus, as Dacier from his manuscript calls him. 

j- Phorbas was the son of Triopas, king of Argos. He delivered the Rho- 
dians from a prodi^ous number of serpents that infested their island, and 
particularly from one fiuious dragt>n, that had devoured a great many peo- 
ple. He was, therefore, supposed to be dear to' Apollo, who had sljun the 
Python. After his death he wa9 placed in the heavens, with the dragon he 
had destroyed, in the constellation Ophiueus^ or SerperUaritu, 

Hyacinthus was the son of Amyclas, founder of the city of Amyclx, near 
Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, and i» as killed in a fit of 
jealousy by the latter, who, witii a puff of wind, caused a quoit thrown by 
Apollo to fall upon his head. He was changed into a flower which bears 
his name. Vtae Pausan. de Laconic. 1. iii. et Ovid. Metam. 1. x. fab. 5. 

Admetus was the son of Pheres, king of Theasaly. It is said that ApoUo 
kept his sheep. 
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He oomett again the mucb-loved hero comes. 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar,* on ac- 
count of his poetry; and that Archilochus and Hesiod,t after 
their death, were honoured by the heavenly powers for the 
same reason. Sophocles, too (as the story goes) was blessed in 
his lifetime with the conversation of the god iSsculapius, of 
which many proofs still remain ; and another deity procured 
him burial. % Now, if we admit that these were so highly fa- 
voured, shall we deny that Zaleucus,§ Minos, Zoroaster, Nu- 
ma, and Lycurgus, kings and lawgivers, were happy in the 
same respect? Nay, rather, we shall think, that the gods 
might seriously converse with such excellent persons as these, 
to instruct and encourage them in their great attempts; where- 
as, if they indulged poets and musicians in the same grace, it 
must be oy way of diversiofi. To such as are of another 
opinion, I shall say, however, with Bacchylides, The way is 
broad. For it is no unplausible account of the matter which 
others give, when they tell us that Lycurgus, Numa, and 
other ^reat men, findinjg their people difficult to manage, and 
alterations to be made m their several governments, pretend- 
ed commissions from heaven, which were salutary, at least to 
those for whom they were invented, 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambassadors came 
from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom. The speak- 
ers were Proculus and Velesus, whom the people before had 
cast their eyes upon for the royal dignity, tne Komans being 
attached to Proculus and the Sabines to Velesus. As they 
imagined that Numa would sladlv embrace his good fortune, 
they made but a short speech. I'hey found it, liowever, no 
easy matter to persuade him, but were obliged to make use of 
much entreaty to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was 
so fond ofy to the government of a city, born, as it were, and 

* Pindar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, and therefore took up 
his abode near the temple of Rhea and Pan. He composed the hymns 
which the Theban Tirgins sung on the festival of that deity; and, it is ssud, he 
had the happiness to hear Pan himself singing one of hb odes. 

-f Archilochus was slain by a soldier of Naxos, who was oblig^ by the 
priestess of Apollo to make expiation for having killed a man consecrated to 
t^e Muses. — ^As for Hesiod, the Orchomenians, a people of Bceotia, being ter- 
ribly afflicted by a plagfue, were ordered by ihe oracle to remove the bones 
of that poet, from Naupactus in JEtolia, into their country. 

t Sophocles died at Athens, while Lysander was canying on the nege of 
the city; and Bacchus is said to have appeared to the Sputan general in a 
dream, and ordered him to permit the new Athenian Syren to be buried at 
Decelea. 

§ Zaleucus gave laws to the Locrians in Magna Graecia; Zoroaster, one of 
the magi, and king of tiie Bactrians, to his own tabjects; and Minos to the 
people of Crete. 

Vol. I. U 
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brought up in war. In the presence, therefore, of his father, 
and one of his kinsmen, named Marcius, he gave them this 
answer:—^" Every change of human life has its dangers; but 
when a man has a sufficiencj for every thin^, and there is no- 
thing in his present situation to be complained of, what but 
madness can lead him from his usual track of life, which, if it 
has no other advantage, has that of certainty, to experience 
another as yet doubtful and unknown? But the darijgers that 
attend this government are beyond an uncertainty, ifwe may 
form a judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured 
under the suspicion of taking off Tatius, his colleajgue, and was 
supposed to liave lost his own life with e^ual injustice. Yet 
Romulus is celebrated as a person of divine origin, as super- 
naturally nourished when an infant, and most wonderfully pre- 
served. For my part, I am only of mortal race, and you are 
sensible mv nursing and education boast of nothing extraordi- 
nary. As M)r my character, if it has any distinction, it has been 
gained in a way not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of 
repose and employments by no means arduous. My genius is 
inclined to peace, my love has long been fixed upon it, and I 
have studiously avoided the confusion of wai*; I have also 
drawn others, so far as my influence extended, to the worship 
of the gods, to mutual offices of friendship, and to spend the rest 
of their time in tilling the ground, anci feeding cattle. The 
Romans may have unavoidaole wars left upon their hands by 
their late king, for the maintaining of which you have need of 
another more active and more enterprising. Besides, the 
people are of a warlike disposition, spirited with success, and 
plainly enough discover their inclination to extend their con- 
quests. Of course, therefore, a person who has set his heart 
upon the promoting of religion and justice, and drawing men 
off from the love of violence and war, would soon become 
ridiculous and contemptible to a city tJiat has more occasion 
for a general than a king.'' 

Numa in this manner declining the crown, the Romans, on 
the other hand exerted all their endeavours to obviate his ob- 
jections, and begged of him not to throw them into confusion 
and civil war again, as there was no other whom both parties 
would unanimously elect. When the ambassadors had retired, 
his father and his friend M arcius privately urged him, by all 
the arguments in their power, to receive this great and valua- 
ble gift of heaven; — " If contented," said they, ^' with a com 
petence, you desire not riches, nor aspire after the honour of 
sovereignty, having a higher and better distinction in virtue; 
yet consider that a king is the minister of God, who now awa- 
kens, and puts in action your native wisdom and justice. De- 
cline not, therefore, an authority which to a wise man is a 
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field for great and good actions; where dignity may be added 
to religion, and men may be brought over to piety, in the 
easiest and readiest way, by the influence of the prince. Ta- 
tius, though a stranger, was beloved by his people: and they 
pay divine honours to the memory of Romulus. Besides, 
who knows, as they qire victorious, but they may be satiated 
with war, and having no farther wish for triumphs and spoils, 
may be desirous of a mild and just governor for the establish- 
ing of good laws, and the setthng of peace? But should they 
be ever so ardently inclined to war, yet is it not better to turn 
their violence another way, and to be the centre of union and 
friendship between the country of the Sabines and so great 
and flourishing a state as that of Rome?" These inducements, 
we are told, were strengthened by auspicious omens, and by 
the zeal and ardour of his fellow-citizens, who, as soon as they 
had learned the subject of the embassy, went in a body to en- 
treat him to take the government upon him, as the only means 
to appease all dissensions, and efiectually incorporate the two 
nations into one. 

When he had determined to eo, he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and then set forward to Rome. Struck with love and 
admiration of the man, the senate and people met him on the 
way; the women welcomed him with blessings and shouts oi 
jov; the temples were crowded with sacrifices; and so univer- 
sal was the satisfaction, that the city might seem to have re- 
ceived a kingdom, instead of a king. When they were come 
into the forum, Spurius Vettius, whose turn it then was to be 
Interrexy put it to the vote whether Numa should be king, and 
all the citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and 
other distinctioVis of royalty then were offered him, but he 
comn.anded them to stop, as his authority yet wanted the sanc- 
tion of heaven. Taking, therefore, with him the priests and 
augurs, he went up to the Capitol, which the Romans at that 
time called the Tarpeian rock. There the chief of the augurs 
covered the head of Numa,* and turned his face towards the 
south; then standing behind him, and laying his right hand 
upon his head, he offered up his devotions, and looked around 
him, in hopes of seeing birds, or some other signal from the 

* So it is in the text of Plutarch, sm it now stands; but it appears from 
livy, that tlie augur covered his own head, not that of Numa, Augur ad 
laevam cfue^ eapite velaio, sedem cepii, &c. And, indeed, the uugr.r always 
covered his head in a gown peculiar to his office, called Lmnsc^ wlien he 
made his observations. Mezeray reconciles tliese writers, and removes the 
seeming- mistake of Plutarch, by a reading which Francis Robortel liud 
found in an ancient manuscript, rev /jlw ut fAif:t/ui0ftxf t^ic> ryKiK*kuu,utvo( avT6c» 
K*t iTAfxpTdie igsvx^. If this be considered only as an emendation, it is a very 
good one. 
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gods. An incredible silence reigned among the people^ anx 
lous for the event, and lost in suspense, till the auspicious birds 
appeared, and passed on the rignt hand. Then Numa took 
tne royal robe, and went down from the mount to the people, 
who received him with loud acclamations, as the most pious 
of men, and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge the body of 
three hundred men, called Celeres.* whom Romulus always 
kept about his person as guards; for he neither chose to dis- 
trust those who put confidence in him, nor to reign over a 
people that could distrust him. In the next place, to the 

Eriests of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Romulus, whom 
e styled Flamen QuirinaUs. Ffamineswas a common name for 
priests before that time, and it is said to have been corrupted 
from Pilamines, a term derived from Pihly which in Greek sig- 
nifies capsi (for they wore, it seems, a kind of caps or hoods) ; 
and the Latin lang[uaee had many more Greek words mixed 
with it then than it has at this time. Thus royal mantles 
were by the Romans called Lasfiagy which Juba assures us was 
from the Greek CMamae; and the name of CamiUusXj given to 
thfe youth who served in the temple of Jupiter, and who was 
to have both his paroj^ alive, was the same which some of 
the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of his being an at- 
tendant of that god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view to establish 
himself in the people^s good graces, immediatelv after at- 
tempted to soften them as iron is softened b^ fire, and to 
bring them from a violent and warlike disposition to a juster 
and more eentle temper. For, if any city ever was **in a 
state of inflammation,'* as Plato expresses' it, Rome certainly 
was, being composed at first of the most hardv and resolute 
men, whom boldness and despair had driven thither from all 
quarters, nourished and grown up to power by a series of wars, 
and strengthened even by blows and conflicts, as piles fixed 
in the ground become firmer under the strokes of the rammer. 
Persuaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to form and 

* Nuiria did not make use of them as g^iards, but as inferior ministers, 
who were to take care of the sacrifices, under the direction of the tribunes, 
who had commanded them in their military capacity. 

•j- Othei*s tliink they took their names from tne flame-coloured tufts they 
had on their caps. They were denominated from the particular god to 
whom tlieir ministry was confined, as Flamen DicUis, the priest of Jupiter; 
Flamen MarHaVsy tiie priest of Mars. 

\ Camillas is derived from the Bceotic x^husoc, which properly signifies a 
sei"vitor. In every temple there was a youUi of quality, whose business it 
was to minister to the priest. It was necessary that the father an4 mother 
of tlie youth sliould be both alive; for which reason Plutarch makes use of 
the word A/ut^t^A^n, wliich the Latins call pairimum et matrimum. 
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reduce to high-spirited and antraetable a people to mildness 
and peace, he called in the assistance of relision. By sacrifi- 
ces, religious dances, and processions, which he appointed, and 
wherein himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of 
festivity and social pleasure with the solemnity of the ceremo- 
nies. Thus he soothed their minds, and calmed their fierce- 
ness and martial fire. Sometimes, also, by acquainting them 
with prodigies from heaven, by reports of dreadful appari- 
tions and menacinjg voices, he inspired them with terror, and 
humbled them with superstition. This was the principal cause 
of the report that he drew his wisdom from tne sources of 
Pytiiiagoras; for a great part of the philosophy of the latter, as 
well as Uie government of the former, consisted in religious 
attentions and the worship of the gods. It is likewise said, 
that his solemn appearance and air of sanctity was copied from 
Pythagoras. That philosopher had so far tamed an es^e, 
that, by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in i(2s 
flight, or bring it down; and passing through the multitudes 
assembled at the Olympic games, he showea them his golden 
thigh; besides other arts and actions, by which he pretended 
to something supernatural. This led Timon the Phliasian to 
write, — 

To catch aipplause, Pythagoras affects 
A solemn air and grandeur o£ expression. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountain nymph 
favoured him wim her private regards (as we have already ob- 
served), and th?t he nad moreover freauent conversations 
with the Muses. To the latter he ascribea most of his revela- 
tions; and there was one in particular that he called TadSa, as 
much as to say, the Muse of silence* 'whom he taught the Ro- 
mans to distinguish with tlieir veneration. By tnis, too, he 
seemed to show his knowledge and approbation of the Pytha- 
gorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise to have 
some relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras, who was of opi- 
nion, that the First Cause was not an ooject of sense, nor lia- 
ble to passion, but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible 
only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to re- 
present the Deity in the form either of man or beast. Nor 

* The common reading of the text is, e/oy ffMnDan « n±f. The word nut 
signifies young; but it should undoubtedly be read msar, stleni^ muie, not 
only from the analogy of tiie sense, and the conjecture of Stephens, but on- 
the authority of a manuscript In the city of Eiythrx there was a temple 
of Minerva, where the priestess was called Hesychia, that is, the oompoBed^ 
the silent, 

14 
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was there amone them formerly any image or statue of the 
Divine Being. During the first hundred and seventy years 
they huilt temples, indeed, and other sacred domes, but placed 
in uiem no figure of any kind, persuaded that it is impious to 
represent things divine by what is perishable, and that we 
can have no conception of God but by the understanding. 
His sacrifices, too, resembled the Pythagorean worship; for 
they were without any effusion of blood, consisting chiefly of 
flour, libations of wine, and other very simple and unexpen- 
sive things. 

. To these arguments other circumstances are added, to prove 
that these two great men were acquainted with each other; 
one of which is, that Pythagoras was enrolled a citizen of 
Rome. This account we have in an address to Antenor from 
Epicharmus, a writer of comedy, and a very ancient author, 
wno was himself of the school of Pythagoras. * Another is, 
that Numa having four sons,t called one of them Mamercus, 
after the name of a son of Pythagoras. From him, too, they 
tell us, the ^milian family is descended, which is one of the 
noblest in Rome; the king having given him the surname of 
^milius, on account of his grac^ul and engaging manner of 
speaking. And I have mysSf been informed oy several per- 
sons in Home, that the Romans being commanded by the ora- 
cle to erect two statues, J one to the wisest, and the otlier to 
the bravest of the Grecians, set up in brass the figures of Py- 
thagoras and Alcibiades. But as these matters are very dubi- 
ous, to support or refute them farther would look like the 
juvenile affectation of dispute. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high order of 
priests, called Pcw/(/icw§, over which he is said to have pre- 

* As Uv^etyoftMns iHrftfint (Avr^mun does not necessaiily sig^y scholar to 
Pythagoras^ we have rendered it of the schooi of Pvtha^oras, or a Pythago- 
rean, to avoid involving Plutarch in a glaiin^ anacnromsm. According' to 
the Marmora Oxon. Epicharmus flourished in the year before Christ 472; 
and it is certain it must have been about that time, because he was at the 
court of Hiero. 

f Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble families in 
Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, have given that pr>ice 
four sons. But the common opinion is that he had only one daughter, nam- 
ed Pompilia. The £milii were one of the most considerable ^miUes in 
Rome, and branched into the Lepidi, the Pauli, and liie Papi. The word 
AimtUuSy or JEmyltu, in Greek, sigTiifie« ^entity gractfvL 

\ Pliny tells us (1. xxxiv. c. 5,) it was m the time of their war with the 
Samnites that the Romans were ordered to set up these statues; that they 
were accordingly placed in the wmiiiwfny and that they remained there till 
the dictatorship of Sylla. The oracle, by this direction, probably intimated, 
that the Romans, if they desired to be victorious, should imitate the wisdom 
and valour of the Greeks. 

§ Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the year of Rome, 
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sided himself. Some say they were called Pontificttj as em- 
ployed in the service of those powerful gods that govern the 
world; for potens in the Roman language signifies powerful. 
Others, from their being ordered by the lawgiver to perform 
such secret o£Sces as were in their power j and standing excuseil 
when there was some great impediment But most writers 
assign a ridiculous reason for the term, as if they were called 
Pontifices from their offering sacrifices upon tlie bridge^ which 
the Latins call pontenij such Kind of ceremonies it seems being 
looked upon as the most sacred, and of greatest antiquity. 
These priests, too, are said to have been commissioned to 
keep the bridges in repair, as one of the most indispensable 
parts of their noly oflSce. For the Romans considered it as 
an execrable impiety to demolish the wooden bridge; which, 
we are told, was built without iron, and put together with 
pins of wood only, by the direction of some oracle. The 
stone bridge was built many ages after, when ^milius was 
quaestor. Some, however, inform us, that the wooden bridge 
was not constructed in the time of Numa, having the last hand 

Eut to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
is daughter. 

The pontifex maximus, chief of tbese priests, is interpreter 
of all sacrea rites, or rather a superintendent of religion, hav- 
ing the care not only of public sacrifices, but even of private 
rites and offerings, forbidding the people to depart from the 
stated ceremonies, and teaching them how to honour and pro- 
pitiate the gods. He had also the inspection of the holy vir- 
gins called Vestals, For to Numa is mscribed the sacred es- 
tablishment of the vestal virgins, and the whole service with 
respect to the perpetual fire, which they watch continually. 
This office seems appropriated to them, either because fire, 
which is of a pure and incorruptible nature, should be looked 
after by persons untouched ana undefiled, or else because vir- 
ginity, like fire, is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this 
last reason, at the places in Greece, where the sacred fire is 
preserved unextinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, not vir 
gins, but widows past child-bearing, have the charge of it. 
If it happens by any accident to be put out, as the sacred lamp 
is said to have been at Athens, under the tyranny of Aristion ;* 

453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the number. The king^ hinuielf is 
here asserted to have been the chief of them; ov pontifex maximuBf thou(ch 
Livy attributes that honour to another person of tlie same name, viz, Numu 
Marcius, the son of Marcius, one of the senators. It seems, however, not 
improbable, that Numa, who was of so religious a turn, reserved the chief 
dignity in the priesthood to himself, as kings had done in the first ag^s ot 
the worl(^ and as the emperors of Rome did afterwards. 
* This Aristion held out a long time against Sylla, who bcsiegred and took 
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at Delphi when the temple was burnt by the Medes; and at 
Rome, in the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war,* when 
not only the fire was extinguished, but the altar overturned: 
it is not to be lighted again from another fire, but new fire is to 
be sained by drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the 
sunbeams. They kindle it generally with concave vessels of 
brass, formed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, 
whose lines from the circumference meet in one central point. 
This being placed against the sun, causes its rays to converge 
in the centre, which by reflection, acquiring the force and ac- 
tivity of fire, rarefy the air, and immediately kindle such light 
and dry matter as they think fit to apply, t Some are of opin- 
ion, that the sacred virgins have the care of nothing but the 
perpetual fire. But others say they have some private rites 
oesides, kept from the sight of all but their own body, concern- 
ing which, I have delivered, in the life of Camillus, as much 
as it was proper to inquire' into or declare. 

It is reported that at first only two virgins were consecrated 
by Numa, whose names were Gegania and Verania; afterwards 
two others, Canuleia and Tarpeia; to whom Servius added two 
more; and that number has continued to this time. The vestcds 
were obliged by the king to preserve theii^ virginity for thirty 
years. The first ten years they spent in learnmg their office; 
the next ten inputting in practice what they had learned; and 
the third period in the instructing of others. At the conclu- 
sion of this time, such as chose it had liberty to marry, and 
quitting their sacred employment, to take up some other. 
However, we have account of but very few that accepted this 
indulgence, and those did not prosper. They generally be- 
came a prey to repentance and regret, from whence the rest, 
inspired with a religious fear, were willing to end their lives 
under the same institution. 

The king honoured them with great privileges, such as pow- 
er to make a will during their father's life, and to transact their 
other afiiairs without a guardian, like the mothers of three 

Athens in the time of the Mithridatic war. Aristion himself committed in- 
numerable outragfes in the city, and was at last tlie cause of its being sacked 
and plundered. As for the sacred fire, it was kept in tlie temple of Mi- 
nerva. 

* Livy tells us, (1. 86.) that towards the concluaon of the civil war be- 
tween Sylla and IVIarius, Mutius Scxvola, the pontiff, was killed at the en- 
trance of the temple of Vesta; but we do not find that the sacred fire was 
extinguished. And even when that temple was burnt, towards the end of 
the first Punic war, L. Cecilius Metellus, then pontiff, rushed through the 
flames, and brought off the Paliadium, and other sacred things, though with 
the loss of his sight. 

t Burning glasses are invented by Arcliimedes, who flourished 500 years 
after Nunia, 
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«ahildreii now. When \hej went abroad, they had the faeces 
carried before them;* and if, by accident, they met a person 
led to execution, his life was granted him. But tibe vestal was 
to make oatht that it was by cnance she met him, and not by 
desi^. It was death to go under the chair in which they were 
earned. 

For smaller offences these virgins were punished with 
stripes; and sometimes the pontifex maximus gave them tiie dis- 
cipline naked, in some dark place, and under the cover of a 
veil; but she that broke her vow of chastity was buried alive 
by the CoUine gate. There, within the walls, is raised a litUe 
mount of earth, called in Latin ^ger: under which is prepar- 
ed a small cell, with steps to descend to it In this are plac- 
ed a bed, a lighted lamp, and some slight provisions, such as 
bread, water, milk, ana oil, as they thought it impious to take 
off a person consecrated with the most awful ceremonies, by 
such a death as that of famine. % The criminal is carried to 
punishment, through the Forum, in a litter well covered with- 
out, and bound up m such a manner that her cries can not be 
heard. The people silently make way for the litter, and follow 
it with marks of extreme sorrow and dejection. There is no 
spectacle more dreadful than this, nor any day which the city 
passes in a more melancholy manner. When the litter comes 
to the place appointed, the officers loose the cords; the high- 
priest, with nands lifted up towards heaven, offers up some 
private prayers just before the fatal minute, then takes out the 
prisoner, who is covered with a veil, and places her upon the 
steps which lead down to the cell: after this, he retires with 
the rest of the priests, and when she is gone down, the steps 
are taken away, and tiie cell is covered with earth; so that the 
place b made level with the rest of the mount Thus were the 
veatcUs punished that preserved not their chastity. 

It is also said that Numa built.tiie temple of Pissta where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept,§ in an orbicular form, not intend- 
ing to represent the figure of the earth, as if that was meant bv 
VestGy but the frame of the universe, in the centre of which 

* This honour was not conferred upon them by Numa, but by the trium- 
virate in the year of Rome 712. 

f Neither a vestal nor a priest of Jupiter was obliged to take an oath. 
They were believed without that solemnity. 

# There seems to be somethings improbi&le and inconsistent in this. Of 
what use could provisions be to me vestal, who, when the grave was closed 
upon her, must expire through want of air? Or, if she comd make use of 
those provifflons, was she not at last to 6ie by fiunine? Perhaps what Plu- 
tarch here calls provinons, were materiids for some sacrifice. 

^ Dionyuus of Ilalicamassus (1. ii-) is of opinion, and probably he is right, 
thi^ Numa did build Uie temple of Vesta m a round form, to represent the 
figure of the earth; for by Festa they meant the earth. 

Vol. I. X 14* 
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the Pythagoreans place the element of fire,* and give it the 
name of J^ta and Uniii, . The earth they suppose not to be 
without motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, but to 
make its revolution round the sphere of fire, being neither one 
of the most valuable nor principal parts of ihe great machine. 
Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to have been of the same 
opinion, assigning the earth a difierent situation from the cen- 
tre, and leaving uiat, as the place of honour, to a nobler ele- 
ment. 

The Pantifices were, moreover, to prescribe the form of fu- 
neral rites to such as consulted them. Numa himself tau^t 
them to look upon the last offices to the dead as no pollution. 
He instructed them to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the most excellent part of us, and more particu- 
larly to venerate the goddess Dbitina, as he called her, who 
presides over funeral solemnities; whether he meant by her 
rroserpine^ or rather Venus,! as some of the most learned Ro- 
mans suppose; not improperly ascribing to the same divine 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, according 
to the difierent ages of the deceased. He allowed none for a 
child that died under three years of age; and for one older the 
mourning was only to last as many months as he lived years, 
providea those were not more than ten. The longest moum- 
mg was not to continue above ten months, after which space 
widows were permitted to marry again; but she that took ano- 
ther husband before that term was out, was obliged, by his 
decree, to sacrifice a cow with calf.]: 

* That tibds was the opinion of Philolatis and other PTthagoreans is weU 
known; but Diogenes Laertius tells us, that Pythagoras himself held the 
earth to be the centre. 

f This Venus lAUUna was the same with Proserpine. She was called at 
Delphi Venus Epitumbicu Pluto was the Jupiter of the shades below; and 
there they had their Mercury too. 

t Such an unnatural sacrifice was intended to deter the widows from maiv 
rying* again before the expiration of their mounung. Romulus's year con- 
sisting but of ten months, when Numa afterwards added two mon^ more, 
he did not alter the time h^ had before settled for mourning; and therefbre, 
though, after that time, we often meet with Ludua amnuSf or a year's 
mourning, we must take it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinary colour to express their grief, used alike by both sexes, was 
black without trimmings; but after the establishment of the empire, when 
abundance of colours came in &shion, the old primitive white grew so much 
into contempt, that it became peculior to the women for their mourning. — 
Vide Flut. Quasii. Horn. 

There were several accidents which often oecattoned the coHcliidingof a 
public mourning, or suspension of a private one, before the fixed time t such 
as the dedication of a temple, the solemnity of public games or festivals, the 
solemn lustration performed by the censor^ and the diflchargiiig of a vow 
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Numa instituted several other sacred orders; two of which 
I shall mention, the Salii* and Feciaksyi which afford particu- 
lar proofs of his piety. The Feciaksj who were like the Ireno- 
phylakesj or guardians of Vie peace, among the 6i*eeks, had, I 
believe, a name expressive of their office; for they were to act 
and mediate between the two parties, to decide their differ- 
ences by reason, and not suffer them to go to war till all hopes 
of justice were lost The Greeks call sucn a peace Irene, as puts 
an end to strife, not by mutual violence, but in a rational way. 
In like manner, the feciaka or, heralds, were often despatched 
to such nations as had injured the Romans, to persuaae them 
to entertain more equitable sentiments; if they rejected their 
application, they called the gods to witness, with imprecations 
against 'themselves and their country, if their causb was not 
just; and so they declared war. But if the Fedales refused 
their sanction, it was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor 
even for the king himself, to begin hostilities. War was to 
commence with their approbation, as the proper judges whe- 
ther it was just, and then the supreme magistrate was to de- 
liberate concerning the propsr means of carryinje; it on. The 
great misfortunes which betel the city from the Gauls, are said 
to have proceeded from the violation of these sacred rites; for 
when those barbarians were besieging Clusium, Fabius Am- 
bustus was sent ambassador to their camp, with proposals of 
peace in favour of the besieged. But receiving a harsh an- 
swer, he thought himself released from his character of ambas- 
sador, and rashly taking up arms for the Clusians, challenged 
the bravest man in the Gaulish army. He proved victorious, 
indeed, in the combat, for he killed his adversary, and carri- 
ed off his spoils; but the Gauls having discovered who he was, 
sent a herald to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing arms 
against them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and without 
a declaration of war. Upon this the fedales exhorted the sen- 
ate to deliver him up to the Gauls; but he applied to the peo- 
ple; and being a favourite with them, was screened from the 

made by a magistrate or general. They likewise put off their mourning ha- 
bit M'hen a famer, brother, or son, returned fix)m captivity, or when some of 
the family were advanced to a considerable emplo}^ent. 

* The ScUli were the guardians of the AndUa, or twelve shields hung up 
in the temple of Mars. They took their name from their dancing in the cele- 
bration of an annual festival instituted in memoxy of a miraculous shield, 
which Numa pretended fell down from heaven. 

-|- Dionysius of Halicamassus finds them among the aborigines; and Numa 
is said to have borrowed the institution from the people of Latium. He ap- 
pointed twenty fedaka, chosen out of the most emment families in Rome, 
and settled them in a college. The ptater patratiU, who made peace or de- 
nounced war, was probably one of their body selected for that purpose, be- 
cause he had bothafiLther and ason alive.— Xiiv. Li. c. 34. 
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which precepts is hid from the vulgar; so some of Numa's 
have a concealed meaning; as, not to offer to the gods wine 
proceeding from a vine unpruned; nor to sacrifice without 
meal;* to turn round when you worship :t and to sit down 
when you have worshipped. The two first precepts seem to 
recommend agriculture as a part of religion. And the turn- 
ing round in adoration, is said to represent the circular motion 
of the world. But I rather think, that as the temples opened 
towards the east, such as entered them necessarily turning 
their backs upon the rising sun, made a half turn to that quar- 
ter, in honour of the god of day, and then completed the cir- 
cle, as well as their devotions, with their faces towards the 
fod of the temple; unless, perhaps, this change of posture mav 
ave an enigmatical meaning, like the Ejgyptian wheels, ad- 
monishing us of the instability of every thing human, and pre- 
paring us to acquiesce, and rest satisfied, with whatever turns 
and changes the Divine Being allots us. As for sitting down 
after an act of religion, they tell us it was intended as an omen 
of success in prayer, and of lasting happiness afterwards. 
They add, that as actions are divided by intervals of rest, so, 
when one business was over, they sat down in the presence of 
the gods, that under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
anotner. Nor is this repugnant to what has been already ad- 
vanced; since the lawgiver wanted to accustom us to address 
the deity, not in the midst of business or hurry, but when we 
have time and leisure to do it as we ought 

By this sort of religious discipline, the people became so 
tractable, and were impressed with such a veneration of Nu- 
ma's power, that they admitted many improbable, and even 
fabulous tales, and thought nothing incredible or impossible 
which he undertook. Thus he is said to have invited many 
of the citizens to his table, { where he took care the vessels 
should be mean, and the provisions plain and inelegant; but 
after they were seated, he told them, the goddess witn whom 
he used to converse, was coming to visit him, when, on a sud- 
den, the room was supplied wim the most costly vessels, and 

sand superstitious practices, which, in some countries, are stiU kept up by 
those whom reason and religion ou^t to have undeceived. 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them fix>m sa- 
crifices of blood, and to bring them to oner only cakes and figures of animals 
made of paste. 

f Probably to represent the immennty of the g^odhead. 

t Dyonisius tells us, that Numa showed these Romans all the rooms of his 
palace in the morning, meanly furnished, and without any sig^ of a great en- 
tertainment; that he kept them ^tii Imn ^preat part of the day; and when 
they returned to sup with him by invitation m the evening, they found eveiy 
thing surprisingly mag^ficent It is likely Numa imputed uie change to 
his invisible friend. 



their farms, some he advanced to posts of honour and trust: 
and, on the other hand, he reprimanded and endeavoured to 
reform the negligent and the idle.* 

But the most admired of all his institutions, is his distribu- 
tion of the citizens into companies, according to their arts 
and trades. For the city consisting, as we have observed, 
of two nations, or rather factions, who were by no means will- 
ing to unite, or to blot out the remembrance of their original 
difference, but maintained perpetual contests and party quar- 
rels, he4x)ok the same method with them as is used to incor- 
porate hard and solid bodies; which, while entire, will not 
mix at all, but when reduced to powder, unite with ease. To 
attain his purpose, he divided, as I said, the whole multitude 
into small bodies, who gaining new distinctions, lost by de- 
crees the great and origmal one, in consec^uence of their be- 
ing thus broken into so many parts. This distribution was 
made according to the several arts or trades, of musicians, 
goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoemakers, tanners, braziers, and 
potters. He collected the other artificers also into companies, 
who had^ their respective halls, courts, and religious cerenMK 
nies, peculiar to each society. By these means he first t{>ok 
away the distinction of Sabines and Romans, subjects of Ta- 
tius, and subjects of Romulus, both name and thing; the very 
separation into parts mixing and incorporating the whole to- 
gether. 

He is celebrated also, in his political capacity, for correct- 
ing the law which empowered fathers to sell their children,! 
excepting such as married by their father's command or con- 
sent; for ne reckoned it a great hardship, that a woman should 
marry a man as free, and then live with him as a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar too, which he 
executed with some degree of skill, though not with absolute 
exactness. In the reign of Romulus, it had neither measure 
nor order, some months consisting of fewer than twenty days, j: 

* To neglect the cultivation of a hrm, was conadered amongst the Ro« 
mans as a censorium prclbrum^ a fiiult that merited the chastisement of the 
censor. 

j- Romulus had allowed &thers greater power over their children than 
masters had over their slaves. For a master could sell his slave but once, 
whereas a father could sell his son three times, let him be of what age or 
condition soever. 

# But Macrobius tells us, (Satumal. 1. i. c. 12,) that Romulus settled the 
number of days with more equality, allotting to March, May, Quintilis, and 
October, one and thirty days each; to April, June, Sextilis, November and 
December, thirt)r; maung up in all three hundred and four da3rs. Numa 
was better acquainted |ritii tne celestial motions; suod therefore, in the first 
place, added the two months of Januat^ and February. By tiie way, it is 
probable the reader will think, that neither Romulus, nor any other man. 

Vol. I. ^Y 15 
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while some were stretched to thirty-five, and others even to 
more. They had no idea of the difierence between the an- 
nual course of the sun and that of the moon, and only laid 
down this losition, that the year consisted of three hundred 
and sixty aays. Numa, then, observing that there was a dif- 
ference of eleven days, three hundred and fifty-four days 
making up the lunar year, and three hundred and sixty-five 
the solar, doubled those eleven days, and inserted them as an 
intercalary month, after that of P^ebruary, every other year. 
This additional month was called by the Romans Mercedinus. 
But this amendment of the irregularity afterwards required a 
farther amendment. He likewise altered the order of the 
months, making March the third, which was the first; January 
first, which was the eleventh of Romulus, and February tlie 
second, which was the twelfth and last. Many, however^ 
assert, that the two months of January and February were 
added bjr Numa, whereas, before they had reckoned but ten 
months m the year, as some barbarous nations had but three; 
and among the Greeks, the Arcadians four, and the Acama- 
nians six. The Egyptian year, they tell us, at first consisted 
only of one month, afterwards of four. And therefore, though 
they inhabit a new country, they seem to be a very ancient 
people, and reckon in their chronology an incredible number 
of years, because they account months for years.* 

could be so ignorant as to make the lunar year consist of three hundred and 
four days; and that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and consequent- 
ly by the lunar year, originally, is plain from their calends, nones, and ides. 
To compose these two months, he added fiily days to the three hundred and 
four, in order to make them answer to the course of the moon. Besides this, 
he observed the difference between the solar and the lunar coiuse to be ele- 
ven days; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled those days after every 
two years, adding an interstitial month after February; which Plutarch here 
calls MercedinuSf and, in the lii'e of Julius Caesar, Mercedonius. Festus 
speaks of certain days, which he calls Dies Mercedonii, because they were 
appointed for the payment of workmen and domestics, which is all we know 
of the word. As Numa was sensible that the solar year consisted of three 
hundi'ed and sixty-five days and six hours, and that the six hours made a 
wliole day in four years, he commanded, that the month Mercedinus, after 
every four years, should consist of twenty-three days; but the care of these 
intercalations being left to the priests, they put in or left out the intercalary 
day or month as they fancied it lucky or unlucky; and, by that means, crea- 
ted such a confusion, that the festivals came, in process of time, to be kept 
at a season quite contrary to what they had been foraierly. The Roman 
calendar had gained near three months in the days of Julius Caesar, and 
therefore wanted a great reformation again. 

• To suppose tile Egyptians reckoned months for years, does indeed bring 
their computation pretty near the truth, with respect to the tiien age of the 
world; for tiiey reckoned a succession of kings for the space of 36,000 yeai-s. 
But tiiat supposition would make the reigns of their kings unreasonably 

nt. Beffides, Herodotus says, the Egyptians were the firet tiiat began to 
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That the Roman year contained at first ten months onW, 
and not twelve, we nave a proof in the name of the last; for 
they still call it December, or the tenth month; and that March 
was the first, is also evident, because the fifth frpm it was call- 
ed QuintUiaj the sixth SextUiSj and so the rest in their order. 
If January and February had then been placed before March, 
the month Quintilis would have been the fifth in name, but the 
seventh in reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that the month of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god 
Jior^, should stand first; and April second, which has its name 
from Jlphrodite or Venus, for in this month the women sacrifice 
to that goddess, and bathe on the first of it, with crowns of 
mjrrtle on their heads. Some however say, April derives not 
its name from Jphrodite; but as the very sound of the term 
seems to dictate, from aperire, to open, because the spring hav- 
ing then attained its vigour, it opens and unfolds the blossoms 
of plants. The next month, which is that of May, is so call- 
ed from Maia, the mother of Mercury; for to him it is sacred. 
June is so styled from the youthful season of the year. Some 
again inform us, that these two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, old and young; for the older men are called 
majoresy and the younger juniores. The succeeding; months 
were denominated according to their order, of fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterwards Qwrn/t'/w was called 
July, in honour of Julius Caesar, who overcame Pompey; and 
Sextilis August, from Augustus, the second emperor of Rome. 
To the two following months Domitian gave his two names of 
Germanicus and Demitianus, which lasted out a little while; for 
when he was slain, they resumed their old names, September 
and October. The two last were the only ones that all along 
retained the original appellation which they had from their 
order. February, whicn was either added or transposed by 
Numa, is the month of purification; for so the term signifies; 
and then rites are celebrated for the purifying of Irees,* and 

compute by years^ and that they made the year consist of twelve months. 
Their boasted antiquity must, t^refbre, be miputed to their stretching' the 
fabulous part of their history too far back. As to Plutarch's saying that 
Egypt was a new country, it is strange that such a notion could ever be en- 
tertained by a man of his knowledge. 

* Another reading has it, rots ^ivott wetyt(^o-t, instead of toic ^utok: and 
then the sense will be, they sacrifiee to the dead* Both have theur authori- 
ties: the common readijig being supported by a passage in Ovid, who takes 
notice that the Luperd puiified the ground: — 

Sectd qutapelle Luperd 

Omne aolum lustrant. Lib. ii. Fast 

And tb^ other, which seems tlie better, rests upon the authori^ of Varro 
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Srocuring a blessing of their fruits; then also the feast of the 
tupercaUa is held, whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of 
a lustration. January, the first month, is so named from Janus, 
And Numa seems to me to have taken away the precedency 
from March, which is denominated from the god of war, with 
a design to show his preference of the political virtues to the 
martial. For this Janus, in the most remote antiquity, whe- 
ther a demigod or a king, being remarkable for his political 
abilities, and his cultivation of society, reclaimed men from 
their rude and savage manners; he is therefore represented 
with two faces, as having altered the former state of tne world, 
and given quite a new turn to life. He has also a temple at 
Rome with two gates, which they call the gates of war. It is 
the custom for this temple to stand open in the time of war, 
and to be shut in time of peace. The latter was seldom the 
case, as the empire has been generally engaged in war, on ac- 
count of its great extent, and its having to contend with so 
many surrounding barbarous 'nations. It has therefore been 
shut only in the reign of Augustus Caesar,* when he had con- 
quered Antony; and before, m the consulate of Marcus Attili- 
ust and Titus Manlius a little while; for a new war breaking 
out, it was soon opened again. In Numa's reign, however, it 
was not opened for one day, but stood constantly shut during 
the space of forty-three years, while uninterrupted peace reign- 
ed in every quarter. Not only the people of Home were soft- 
ened and humanized by the justice and mildness of the king, 
but even the circumjacent cities, breathing as it were the same 
salutary and delightful air, began to change their behaviour. 
Like the Romans, they became desirous of peace and good 
laws, of cultivating the ground, educating their children in tran- 
quillity, and paying their homage to the gods. Italy then was 
taken up witn festivals and sacrifices, games and entertain- 
ments; the people, without any apprehensions of danger, mix- 
ed in a friendly manner, and treated each other with mutual 
hospitality ; the love of virtue and justice, as from the source of 
Numa's wisdom, gently flowing upon all, and moving with 
the composure of his heart Even the hyperbolical expres- 

and others, who mention an offering to the dead in the month of February. 
— Ab deis inferis Februaris appellatus, qudd tunc his parerdetur, 

* Augustus shut the tempie of Janus three several times; one of which 
was in me year of Rome 750, before the birth of our Saviour, according to 
Isiuah's prophecy, that all the world should be blest with peace, when the 
Prince of Peace was bom. This temple was also shut by Vespasian after 
his triumph over the Jews. 

•\ Instead of Marcus we should read Gaius Atlillus. Titus Manlius, his 
coUea^e, shut tlie temple of Janus at tlie conclusion of the first Punic war. 
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siohs of the poets fall short of describing the happiness of 
those days: — 

Secure ArcuhnJe spreads her slender toil9 
O'er the broad buckler; eatmg rust consumed 
The vengeful swords and once far-gleaming spears; 
No more the trump of war swells its hoarse tnroat. 
Nor robs the eye-Hds of their genial slumber.* 

We have no account of either war or insurrection in the state 
during Numa's reign. Nay, he experienced neither enmity 
nor envy; nor did ambition dictate either open or private at- 
tempts against his crown. Whether it were the tear of the 
gods, who took so pious a man under their protection, or re- 
verence of his virtue, or the singular good fortune of his times, 
that kept the manners, of men pure and unsullied, he was an 
illustrious instance oMhat truth, which Plato several ages after 
ventured to deliver concerning government: — " That the only 
sure prospect of deliverance from the evils of life, will be, 
when the Divine Providence shall so order it, that the regal 

f>ower, invested in a prince who has the sentiments of a pni- 
osopher, shall render virtue triumphant over vice. '* A man ^ 
of such wisdom is not only happy in himself, but contributes 
by his instructions to the happiness of others. There is, in 
truth, no need either of force or menaces to direct the multi- 
tude; for when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious a 
pattern as the life of their prince, they become wise of them- 
selves, and endeavour, by friendship and unanimity, by a 
strict regard to justice and temperance, to form themselves to 
an innocent and happy life. This is the noblest end of govern- 
ment; and he is most worthy of the royal seat who can regulate 
the lives and dispositions of his subjects in such a manner. 
No man was more sensible of this than Numa. 

As tp his wives and children, there are great contradictions 
among historians. For some say he had no wife but Tatia, 
nor any child but one daughter named Pompilia. Others, 
beside that daughter, give an account of four sons. Pompon, 
Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus; every one of which left an 
honourable posterity — The Pomponii being descended from 
Pompon, the Pinani from Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, 
and the Mamercii from Mamercus. These were sumamed 
Regesj or kings A But a third set of writers accuse the former 

• Plutarch took this passage from spme excellent verses of Bacchylides 
in praise of peace, given us by Stobacus. 

f Rex was the surname of the iEmilians and Marcians, but not of the Pom- 
ponians, the Pinarians, or IVIamercians. The Pinarii were descended from 
a family who were priests of Hercules, and more ancient than the times of 
Vuma. 

15* 
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of fbrffing these genealogies from Numay in order to imgraiitfte 
themselves with particular families. And they tell ns, that 
Pompilia was not the daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, ano- 
ther wife, whom he married after he ascended the throne. All 
however agree, that Pompilia was married to Marcius, son 
of that Marcius who persuaded Numa to accept the crown; 
for he followed him to Rome, where he was enrolled a sena- 
tor, and after Numa's death, was competitor with Tullus 
Hostilius for the throne; but failing in the enterprise, he starv- 
ed himself to death. His son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, 
remained in Rome, and had a son named Aneu& Marcius, 
who reigned after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said to have 
been but five years old at the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no sudden or acute distemper; but, 
as Piso relates, wasted away insensibly with old age and a 

fentle decline. He was some few years above eighty when 
e died. 

The nei^bouring nations that were in friendiship and alli- 
ance with Kome, strove to make the honours of his burial 
equal to the happiness of his life, attending with crowns and 
otner public offerings. The Senators carried the bier, and the 
ministers of the gods walked in procession. The rest of the 
people, with the women and children, crowded to the funeral; 
not as if they were attending the interment of an aged king, 
but as if they had lost one of their beloved relations in the 
bloom of life; for they followed it with tears and loud lamen- 
tations. They did not bum the body,* because (as we are 
told) he himself forbade it; but they made two stone coffins, 
and buried them under the Janiculum; the one containing his 
bodv, and tiie otfier the sacred books which he had written 
in the same manner as the Grecian legislators wrote their ta- 
bles of laws. 

Numa had taken care, however, in his life time, to instruct 
the priests in all that those books contained, and to impress 
both the sense and practice on their memories. He then or- 
dered them to be buried with him, persuaded that such my ste- 

* In the most ancient times they committed the bodies of the dead to the 
nound, as appears from the history of the patriarchs* Biit the Egyptians^ 
mm a vain desire of preserving meir bodies from comiption after death,; 
had them embalmed^ persons of condition with rich spices, and even the 
poor had theirs preserved with salt The Greeks, to obviate the inconve- 
niences that might posubly happen from corruption, burnt the bodies of the 
dead; but Pliny tells us, that Sylla was the nrst Roman whose body wa& 
burnt When paganism was abolished, the burning of dead bodies ceased 
with it; and in the belief of the resurrection. Christians committed their 
dead with due care and honour to tiie earths to repose there till that great 
event 
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lies could not safely exist in lifeless writing; Influenced by 
the same reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not com- 
mit their precepts to writing, but entr\>sted them to the me- 
mories of such as they thought worthy of so great a deposit 
And when they happened to communicate to an unworthy 
person their abstruse problems in geometry, they gave out 
that the gods threatenea to avenge his profeneness and impiety 
with some great and signal calamity. Those, therefore, may 
be well excused who endeavour to prove by so many resem- 
blances that Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. Vale- 
rius Antius relates, that there were tW6lVfe homst written in 
Latin, concerning religion, and twelve more of philosophy, in 
Greek, buried in that coffin. But four hundred years after,* 
when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Bsebiws were consuls, a. 
prodigious fall of rain having washed away the earth that co^ 
vered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one of them appear- 
ed entirely empty, without the least remains of the body; in 
the other, the books were found. Petilius, then praetor, hav- 
ing examined them, made his report upon oath to the senatp,. 
that it appeared to him inconsistent both with justice and re- 
ligion, to make them public. In consequeno&of which all the 
volumes were carried into the Con\itium, and burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, an^ increases after 
their death; for envy does not long survive them; nay, it 
sometimes dies before -them. The misfortunes, indeed, of 
the succeeding kings added lustre to the character of Numa. 
Of the five that came after him, the last was driven from the 
throne, and lived long in exile; and of the other four, not one 
died a natural death. Three were traitorously slain. As for 
Tullus Hostilius, who reigned next after Numa, he ridiculed 
and despised many of his best institutions, particularly his re- 
ligious ones, as dflfeminate and tending to inaction; for his 
view was to dispose the people to war. He did not, however, 
abide by his irreligious opinions, but falling into a severe and 

• Plutarch probably wrcfte five hundred; for this happened in the year of 
Rome 573. One Terentius,** says Varro, (^ap» A' August, de* Civ. Dei. J 
^<had a piece of ground near the Janiculum; and a husbandman of his one 
<iay accidentally running over Nvma's tomb, turned up some of the legiBlator*s- 
books, wherein he gave his reasons for establishing the religion of tiie Ro- 
mans, as he left it The husbandman carried these oooks to Uie praetor, and 
the prxtor to the senate, who, after having read his fiivolous reasons for his 
religious establishments, agreed, that the books should be destroyed, in pur* 
suance of Numa^s intentions. It was -accordine^ly decreed^ that the prxtor 
should throw them into the fire.** But though Numa's motives for the re- 
Cgion he established might be trivial enoug'h, that was not the chief reason 
for suppressing them. The real, at least the principal reason, was the many 
new superstitions, equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the 
-vronYap which they paid to images, contraiy to Numa*8 appointment. 
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complicated sickness, he changed them j for a superstition,* 
very different from Numa's piety. Others, too, were infect- 
ed with the same false principles, when they saw the manner 
of his death, which is said to have happened by lightning, t 

* None are so superstitious in distress as those who, in their prosperity, 
have laughed at reh^on. The famous Canon Vossius was no less remarka- 
ble for the greatness of his fears, than he was for the littleness dT his faith. 

j- The puace of Tullus HostUius was burnt down by lightning: and he, 
with his wife and children, perished in the flames. Thou^ some historians 
«ay, that Ancus Marcius, wno was the grandson of Numa, expecting to suc- 
4;eed to the crown^ took the opportunity of the storm to asaassmate the king. 
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H AviNa gone through the lives of Numa and Lycurgus, we 
must now endeavour (though it is no easy matter) to contrast 
their actions. The resemblances between them, however, are 
obvious enough; their wisdom, for instance, their piety, their 
talents for government, the instruction of their people, and 
their deriving their laws from a divine source. But the chief 
of their peculiar distinctions, was Numa^s accepting a crown, 
and Lycurgus's relinc^uishing one. The former received a 
kingdom without seekmg it, the latter resigned one when he 
had it in possession. Numa advanced to sovereign power, 
when a private person and a stranger; Lycurgus reduced him- 
self from a king to a private person. It was an honour to the 
one to attain to royal dignity by his justice; and it was an ho- 
nour to the other to prefer justice to that dignity. Virtue 
rendered the one so respectable as to deserve a throne, and 
the other so great as to be above it. 

The second observation is, that both managed their respec- 
tive governments, as musicians do the lyre, each in a different 
manner. Lycurgus wound up the strings of Sparta, which he 
found relaxed with luxury, to a stronger tone: Numa soften- 
ed the high and harsh tone of Rome. The former had the 
more difficult task; for it was not their swords and breast- 
plates, which he persuaded his citizens to lay aside, but their 
gold and silver, their sumptuous beds and tables; what he 
taught them was, not to devote their time to feasts and sa- 
crifices, after quitting the rugged paths of war, but to leave 
entertainments and the pleasures of wine, for the laborious 
exercises of arms and the wrestling ring. Numa effected his 
purposes in a friendly way, by the regard and veneration the 
people had for his person; Lycurgus had to struggle with con- 
flicts and dangers, before he could establish his laws. Tht 
genius of Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and at- 
tempering the fiery dispositions of his people to justice and 
peace. If we be obliged to admit the sanguinary and unjust 
treatment of the Helotes, as a part of the politics of Lycurgus^ 
we must allow Numa to have been far the moce humane and 
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equitable lawgiver, who permitted absolute slaves to taste oi 
the honour orfreemen, and in the Saturnalia to be 'Entertained 
along with their masters. * For this also they tell us was one of 
Numa's institutions, that persons in a state of servitude should 
be admitted, at least once a year, to the liberal enjoyment of 
those fruits which they had helped to raise. Some, however, 
pretend to find in this custom the vestiges of the equality 
which subsisted in the times of Saturn, when there was nei- 
ther servant nor master, but all were upon the same footing, 
. and, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally studious to lead their 
people to temperance and sobriety. As to the other virtues, 
the one was more attached to fortitude, and the other to jus- 
tice; though possibly the different nature and quality of their 
respective governments required a different process. For it 
was not through want of courage, but to guard against injus- 
tice, that Numa restrained his subjects from war; nor did Ly- 
curgus endeavour to infuse a martial spirit into his people, 
with a view to encourage them to ipjure others, but to guard 
them against being injured by invasions. As each had the 
luxuriances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencies to 
fill up, they must necessarily make very considerable altera- 
tions. 

Numa's distribution of the people was indulgent and agreea- 
ble to the commonalty, as with him a various and mixed mass 
of goldsmiths, musicians, shoemakers, and other trades, com- 
posed the body of the city. But Lycurgus inclined to the no- 
bility in modelling his state, and he proceeded in a severe 
and unpopular manner; putting all mecnanic arts in the hands 
of slaves and strangers, while the citizens were only taught 
how to manage the spear and shield. They were only artists 
in war, and servants of Mars, neither knowing nor desiring to 
know any thing but how to obey, command, and conquer their 
enemies. That the freemen might be entirely and once for all 
free, he would not suffer them to give any attention to their 
circumstances, linit that the whole business was to be left to 
the slaves and Helotes, in the same manner as the dressing of 
their meat Numa made no such dii^tinction as this: he only 

* The Saturnalia was a feast celebrated on the 14th of the kalends of 
January. Beside the sacrifices in honour of Saturn, who, upon his retiriiig- 
into Itsily, introduced ikere the happiness of the gfoldcn age, servants were 
At this time indulged in mirth and freedom, in memoiy of the equality which 
prevailed in that age? presents were sent from one friend to another; and no 
war was to be proclaimed, nor offender executed. It is uncertiun when this 
festival was instituted. Macrobius says, it was celebrated in Italy long before 
the building of Rome^ and probably he is right, for the Greeks kept the same 
feast under the name of Chronia.-^Macrob, Saturn, J. i. c. 7. 
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put a stop to the sain of rapine. Not solicitous to prevent 
an inequality of substance, he forbade no other means of in- 
creasing the fortunes of his subjects, nor their rising to the 
greatest opulence; neither did he guard against poverty, 
which at the same time made its way into, and spread in the 
city. While there was no great disparity in the possessions 
of his citizens^ but all were moderately provided, he should 
at first have combated the desire of gain; and, like Lycurgus, 
have watched against its inconveniences; for those were by 
no means inconsiderable, but such as ^ve birth to the many 
and great troubles that happened in the Koman state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was Lycurgus to 
blame for making it, nor Nuina for not makinc it. The 
equality which it caused, afforded the former a firm foundation 
for his government; and the latter finding a division ^Iready 
made, and probably as yet subsisting entire, had no occasion 
to make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and children, each 
took a politic method to banish jealousy. A Roman husband, 
when he had a sufficient number of children, and was applied 
to by one that had none, might give up his wife to him,* and 
was at liberty both to divorce her and to take her again. But 
the Lacedaemonian, while his wife remained in his nouse, and 
the marriage subsisted in its original force, allowed his friend, 
who desired to have children by her, the use of his bed; and 
(as we have already observed) many husbands invited to their 
houses such men as were likely to give them healthy and well- 
made children. The difference between the two customs is. 
this: that the Lacedaemonians appeared very easy and uncon- 
cerned about an affair that in other places causes so much dis- 
turbance, and consumes men's hearts with jealo'usy and sor- 
row; whilst among the Romans there was a modesty, which 
veiled the matter with a new contract, and seemed to declare 
that a community in wedlock is intolerable. 

Yet farther, Numa's strictness as to virgins, tended to form 
them to that modesty which is the ornament of their sex; but 
the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, brought upon 
them the censure of the poets, particularly Ibycus; for tney 
call them Phasnomerides, and Andromaneia. Euripides decribes 
them in this manner: — 

These quit their homes, ambitious to display. 
Amidst the youtlis, their vigour in the race. 
Or feats of wrestling", whilst their aiiy robe 
Flies back, and leaves tlieir limbs uncovered. 

• It does not appear that Numa gave any sanction to this liberty. Plutarch 
himself says, a little below, tliat no divorce was known in Rome till long after. 
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The skirts of the hahit which the virjins wore, were not sew- 
ed to the hottom, hut opened at the sides as they walked, and 
discovered the thigh; as Sophocles very plainly writes: — 

Still in the light dress struts the vain Hermione, 
Whose opening folds disp]|iy the naked thigh. 

Consequently, their behaviour is said to have been too bold 
and too masculine, in particular to their husbands; for tJiey con- 
sidered themselves as absolute mistresses in their houses; nay, 
they wanted a share in affairs of state, and delivered their sen- 
timents with great freedom concerning the most weighty mat- 
ters. But Numa, though he preserved entire to tJie matrons 
all the honour and respect that were paid them by their hus- 
bands in the time of Romulus, when they endeavoured by 
kindness to compensate for the rape, yet he obliged them to 
behave with great reserve, and to lay aside all impertinent cu- 
riosity. He taught them to be sober> and accustomed tiiem to 
silence, entirely to abstain from wine,* and not to speak even 
of the most necessary affairs except in the presence of their 
husbands. When a woman once appeared in the /brum to 
plead her own cause, it is reported that the senate ordered the 
oracle to be consulted, what this strange event portended to 
the city.t Nay, what is recorded of a few infamous women, 
is a proof of the obedience and meekness of the Roman ma- 
trons in general; for as our historians give us accounts of those 
who first carried war into the bowels of their country, or 
against their brothers, or were first guilty of parricide; so the 
Romans relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the nrst among them 
that divorced his wife, when no such thing had happened be- 
fore for two hundred and thirty years from the building of 
Rome;t and that Thalaea, the wife of Pinarius, was the first 
that quarrelled, havinga dispute with her mother-in-law Ge- 
gania, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. So well framed for 
the preserving oT decency and a propriety of behaviour, were 
this lawgiver's regulations with respect to marriage. 

• Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well as adultety, a capital crime 
in women. For, he said, adultery opens tlie door to all sorts of crimes, and 
wine opens the door to adultery. The severity of the law was softened in 
the succeeding ages; the women who were overtaken in liquor, were not 
condemned to die, but to lose their dowers. 

■(• What then appeared so strange became afterwards common enougii : in- 
somuch, that every troublesome woman of that kind was called Afrania, 
from a senator's wife of that name, who busied herself much in courts of 
justice. The eloquent Hortensia, daughter to the orator Hortensius, plead- 
ed with such success for the women, when the triumvirs had laid a fine up- 
on them, that she got a considerable part of it remitted. 

i It was in the 520th year of Rome that this happened. 
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AgFee^ilde to the eduoation of virgins in Sparta; were the 
directions of Lyeurgus as to the time of their hein^ married. 
For he ordered them to be married when both their age and 
wishes led them to it; that the company of a husband, which 
nature now required, miffht be the toundation of kindness and 
love, and not of fear ana hatred, which would he the conse« 
quence when nature was forced; aoid that their bodies might 
have strength to bear the troubles of breeding and the panga 
oif child-birth; th^ propa^tion of children being looked upon 
as the only end of marriage. But the RoBiaas married their 
daughters at the age of twelve year9, or under; tijial both their 
biqdies and manners might come pure and untainted into the 
management of their husbaixds. It appears, then, that the foiv. 
mer mstitutipn more naturally tended to the procreation of 
children, and the latter to the forming of the manners for the 
matrimonial union« 

However, in the education of the boys, in r^ulating their 
classes, and laying down the whole method of their exercises^ 
their diversions, apd their eating at a common table, Lyoui^S} 
stands distinguished, and* leaves Numa only upon a level wi^ 
ordinary lawgivers. For Numa left it to the option or cons 
venience of parents, to bring up their sons to agricultone^> to^ 
ship-building, to the business oi a brazier, or the art of a mu* 
sician ; as if it were not necessary for one design to run throueli 
the education of them all, 'and for each individual to have the 
same bias given him; but as if they were all like passengers 
in a ship, who coming each from a different employment, and' 
with a different intent, stand upon their common defence in 
time of danger, merely out of fear for themselves or their pro- 
perty, and on other occasions are attentive only to their pri- 
vate ends. In such a case, common legislators would have 
been excusable, who might have failed uirough ignorance or 
want of power. But should not so wise a man as Numa, who 
took upon him the government of a state so lately formed, and 
not likely to make the least opposition to any thing he pro- 
posed, have considered it as his first care, to give the chilaren 
such a bent of education, and the youth such a mode of exer- 
cise as would prevent any great difference or confusion in 
their manners, that so they might be formed from their in- 
fancy, and persuaded to walk together, in the same paths of 
virtue? Lycurgus found the utility of this in several respects, 
and particularly in securing the continuance of his laws. For 
the oath the Spartans had taken, would have availed but little, 
if the youth had not been already tinctured with Jiis discipline, 
and trained to a zeal for his establishment. Nay, so strong 
and deep was the tincture, that the principal laws which he 
enacted, continued in force for more than five hundred ydmn. 
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But the primary view of Numa's government, which was to 
settle the Romans in lasting peace and tranauillity, immediate- 
ly vanished with him; and, after his death, uie temple of Janus, 
which he had kept shut (as if he had really held war in prison 
and subjection), was set wide open, and Italy was fillea with 
blood. * The beautiful pile of justice which he had reared, 
presently fell to the ground, being without the cement of edu- 
cation. 

You will say, then, was not Rome bettered by her wars? 
A question this^which wants a long answer, to satisfy such as 
place the happiness of a state in ricnes, luxury, and an extent 
of dominion, rather than in security, equity, temperance, and 
content It may seem, however, to afford an argument in 
favour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon quitting Hie dis- 
cipline of rfuma, soon arrived at a much higher d^ree of 
power; whereas the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they departed 
from the institutions of Lycurgus, from being the most re- 
spectable people of Greece, became the meanest, and were in 
danger of oeing absolutely destroyed. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged something truly great and divine in 
Numa, to be invited from anotiier country to the throne; to 
make so many alterations by means of persuasions; to reim 
undisturbed over a city not yet united m itself, without the 
use of an armed force (which Lycurgus was oblieed to have 
recourse to, when he availed himself of the aid of the nobility 
against the commons^, and by his wisdom and justice alone, 
to conciliate and comoine all nis subjects in peace. 

* In the wan vith the Fidenates, the Albany and the Latins. 
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DiDYMUs, the grammarian, in his answer to Asclepiades, 
concerning the laws of Solon, cites the testimony of one Phi- 
locles, by which he would prove Solon the son of Euphorion, 
contrary to the opinion of others that have wrote of him. For 
they all with one voice declare that Execestides was his fa- 
ther; a man of moderate fortune and power, but of the noblest 
family in Athens, being descended from Codrus. His mother, 
according to Peraclides of Pontus, was cousin-german to the 
mother of Pisistratus. This tie of friendship at first united 
Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which was 
drawn closer, (if we may believe some writers) by the regard 
which the former had for the beauty and excellent qualities of 
the latter, t Hence we may believe it was, that when they 
differed afterwards a,bout matters of state, this dissension 
broke not out into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 
other; but their first union kept some hold of their hearts, 
some sparks of the fiame still remained, and the tenderness of 
former friendship was not quite forgotten. * * 

« « «« * «.« • 

Solon's father having hurt his fortune, J as Hermippus tells 

• Solon flourished about the year before Christ 597. 

f Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, aiFable, and liberal. He had al- 
ways two or three slaves near him with bags of silver coin; when he saw any 
man look sickly^ or heard that any died insolvent, he relieved the one, and 
buried the others at his own expense. If he perceived people melancholy, 
he inquired the cause, and if he found it was pov(l[ty, he lumished them with 
what might enable them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay, he left even 
his gardens and orchards open, and the fruit fi*ee to the citizens. His looks 
were easy and sedate, his language soft and modest. In short, if his virtues 
had been genuine, and not dissembled, with a view to ^e tyranny of Athens, 
he would (as Solon told him) have been the best citizen in it. 

i Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior citizens, and quotes 
his own works to prove it The truth is, that Solon was never rich, it may 
be, because he was always honest. In his youth, he was mightily adcQcted to 
poetry. And Plato (in TimsRo) says, t^t if he had finished all his poems, 
and particularly the History of the Atlantic Island, which he brou^t out of 
Egypt, and had taken time to revise and correct them, as others did, neither 
Homer, Heaiod, nor any other ancient poet, woqid liaTe been roore ftmous. 
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US, by indulging his great and munificent spirit, though the 
son might have been supported by his friends, yet as he was 
of a family that had long been assisting to others, he was 
ashamed to accept of assistance himself; and, therefore, in his 
younger years, applied himself to merchandise. Some, how- 
ever, sav that he travelle/d rattier to gratify his curiosity, and 
extend his knowledge, than to raise an estate. For he pro- 
fessed his love of Wisdom, and when faf advanced in years, 
made this declaration, — " I grow old in the pursuit of learn- 
ing.'^ He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
gather from the following verses: — 

The man thtt boasts of gulden stores^ 
Of grain that los^ his bending floorSy 
Of fields with fi<esh'ning herb^^ green^ 
Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 
I call not happier than the swain. 
Whose limbs are sound, whose food is plahly 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears^ 
Whose nours a smiling offspring cheen.* 

Yet, in another place, he says — 

The flow of riches, though desir'd. 
Life's real goods, if weU acquired* 
Unjustly let me never gain. 
Lest vengeance follow m their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should 
neither set nis heart upon superfluities, nor reject tne use of 
what is necessary and convenient. And, in those times, as 
Hesiodt informs us, no business was looked upon as a dispar- 
agement, nor did any trade cause a disadvantageous distinction. 
The profession of merchandise was honourable, as it brought 
home the produce of barbarous countries, engaged the friend- 
ship of kings, and opened a wide field of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Nay, some merchants have been founders of great 
cities; Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles, for whom the 
Gauls about the Rhone had the highest esteem. Thales also, 
and Hippocrates the Mathematician, are said to have had their 

It is evident, both from the life and writings of this great man, that he was 
a person not only of exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. 
He considered men as men: and keeping both their capacity for virtue, and 
their proneness to evil, in his view, he adapted his laws so as to strengthen 
and support the one, and to check and keep under the other. His institu- 
tions are as remarkable for their sweetness and practicabiUty, as those of 
Lycurgus are for harshness and forcing human nature. 

* This passage of Solon's and another below^ are now found among the 
sentences of Thec^fnis. 

t Lib. Ob. et Di. ver. 309. 
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share in commerce; and the oil that Plato disposed of in 
Eg3rpt,* defrayed the expense of his travels. 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his way of liv- 
ing, and indulged his poetical vein in his description of plea- 
sure too freely for a pnilosopher', it is imputed to his mercan- 
tile life; for, as he passed tnrough many and great dangers, 
he might surely compensate them with ^ little relaxation and 
enjoyment But that he placed himself rather in the class of 
the poor than the rich, is evident from these lines: — 

For vice, though Plenty fills her hotn^ 
And virtue sinks in want and scorn; 
Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy rangfe! 
Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand, 
While wealth eludes the grasping hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at first, not 
for any serious purpose, but only for amusement, and to fill 
up his hours of leisure; but afterwards he inserted moral sen- 
tences, and interwove many political transactions in his poems, 
not for the sake of recording or remembering them, but some* 
times by way of apology Tor his own administration, and 
sometimes to exhort, to advise, or to censure the citizens of 
Athens. Some are of opinion, that he attempted to put his 
laws too in verse; and they give us this beginning: — 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address, 
This plan to honour and tnese laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly 
that part of moral philosophy, which treats of civil obliga- 
tions. His physics were of a very simple and ancient cast, as 
appears from the following lines: — 

From cloudy vapours falls the treasured snow. 
And the fierce hail; from lightning^s rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder— winds disturb the deep. 
Than whose imruffled breast, no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature! — 

Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the only philoso- 
pher who then carried his speculations beyond things m com- 
mon use, while the rest of tne wise men maintainedtheir cha- 
racter by rules for social life. 

Thev are reported to have met at Delphi, and afterwards at 
Corinth, upon the invitation of Perianaer, who made provi- 

* It was usual to tnde into Eg^rpt with the oil of Greece and Judea. It 
is said in the prophet Hoeea, (c. zii. ▼. 1,) JE^hralm earricth oU into Egt^U 
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Go, first propitiate the country's clueft 
HidinjEsopus* lap; who, when inteir'd, 
Fac'd the oecliningsun. 

Upon this Solon crossed the sea by night, and offered sacri- 
fices in Salamis to the heroes Periphemus and Cichreus. 
Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers, who had ob- 
tained a decree, that if they conquered the island, the govern- 
ment of it should be invested in them, he sailed with a num- 
ber of fishing- vessels and one galley of thirty oars for Salamis, 
where he cast anchor at a point which look^ towards Eubcea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place having heard a 
confused repoil of what had happened, betook themselves in 
a disorderly manner to ai*ms, ana sent a ship to discover the 
enemv. As the ship approached too near, Solon took it, and 
securing the crew, put m their place some of the bravest of 
the Athenians, with orders to make the best of their way to 
the city as privately as possible. In the mean time, with the 
rest of his men, he attacked the Megarensians by land, and 
while these were engaged, those from the ship took the city. 
A custom which obtained afterwards seems to bear witness to 
the truth of this account; for an Athenian ship, once a-year, 
passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down 
upon it with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped 
ashore, and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, 
to meet those that were advancing by land. Near that place 
is a temple of Mars erected by Solon; for there it was that he 
defeatea the Megarensians, and dismissed, upon certain con- 
ditions, such as were not slain in battle. 

However, the people of Megara persisted in their claim, till 
both sides had severely felt the caJamities of war; gjjd then 
they referred the afiair to the decision of the Laceda^onians. 
Many authors relate that Solon availed himself of a passage in 
Homer's catalogue of ships, which he alleged before the arbi- 
trators, dexterously inserting a line of his own; for to this 
verse: 

Ajax fixsm Salamis twelve ships commands. 

he is said to have added, 

And ranks his forces with th* Atheman power.* 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle stoiy, and tell us, 
that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus and Eu- 

* This line could be no sufficient evidence; for there are many passages 
in Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax were stationed near the Thes- 
calians. 
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lysaces, sons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athenians to the 
freedom of their city, gave up the island to them, and remov- 
ed, the one to Brauron, and the other to Melite in Attica; 
likewise, that the tribe of the Philaidae, of which Pisistratus 
* was, had its name from that Philaeus. He brought another 
argument against the Megarensians from the manner of bury- 
ing in Salamis, which was agreeable to the custom of Athens, 
ana not to that of Megara; for the Mea^ai'ensians inter the 
dead with ^heir faces to the east, and the Athenians turn theirs 
to the west On the other hand, Hereas of Megara insists 
that the Megarensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to 
the west; and what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, 
they put three or four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athe- 
nians have a 'separate tomb for each. But Solon's cause was 
farther assisted by certain oracles of Apollo, in which the 
island was called Ionian Salamis. This matter was determin- 
ed by five Spai*tans, Critolaides, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas» 
Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

Solon acquired considerable honour and authority in Athens 
bv this afiair; but he was much more celebrated among the 
Cfreeks in ^neral for negociating succours for the temple at 
Delphi, against the insolent and injurious behaviour of the 
Cirrhaeans,* and persuading the Greeks to arm for the honour 
of the god. At his motion it was that the Amphietyons de- 
clared war, as Aristotle, among others, testifies, in his book 
concerning the Pythian games, where he attributes that decree 
to Solon. He was not, however, appointed general in that 
war, as Hermippus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For 
^schines the orator says no such thiiig; and we find in the 
records of Delphi, that Alcmaeon, not Solon, commanded the 
Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceeding against the accomplices of Cy- 

* The inhabitants of Cirrha, a town seated in the bay of Corintli, after 
ha^ng by repeated incursions wasted the territory of Delphi, besieged the 
city itsdi, from a desire of making themselves masters of tlie riches contsun- 
ed in the temple of Apollo. Advice of this bein^ sent to the Ampldetyona^ 
who were the states-general of Greece, Solon advised that tliis matter should 
be universally resented. Accordingly Clistlienes, tyrant of Sicyon, was sent 
commander in chief ag^nst tlie Cirrhxans; Alcmxon was general of the 
Athenian quota; and Solon went as counsellor or assistant to Clisthenes. 
When the Greek army had besieged Cirrlia some time, without any great 
appearance of success, Apollo was consulted, who answered, tliat they 
should not be able to reduce tlie place till the waves of tlie Cirrhseah sea 
washed the territories of Delplii. Tliis answer struck the army with sur- 
prise; from wliich Solon extricated tliem, by advising Clistlienes to conse- 
crate tlie whole teiritories of Cirrlia to the Delpliic Apollo, whence it would 
follow tliat the sea must wash the sacred coast. Pausanias fin PhocicitJ 
mentions another stratagem, wliich was not worthy of the justice of Solon. 
Cirrha, however, was taken, and became hencefof'h Uie arsenal of UelpW. 
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Ion,* had long occasioned great ti*otibIe8 in the Athenian state. 
The conspirators had takep sanctuary in Minerva's temple; 
but Megacles, then archon, persuaded them to quit it, and 
stand trial, under the notion that if the^ tied a thread to the 
shrine of the goddess, and kept hold of it, they would still be 
under her protection. But when they came over against the 
temple of the Furies, the thread broke of itself; upon which 
Megacles and his colleagues rushed upon them, and seized 
them, as if they had lost their privilege. Such as were out 
of the temple were stoned; tliose that fled to the altars were 
cut in pieces there; and they only were spared who made ap- 
plication to the wives of the magistrates. From that time 
those magistrates were called execrahkj and became objects of 
the public hatred. The remains of Cylon's faction afterwards 
recovered strength, and kept up the quarrel with tlie descen- 
dants of Megacles. The dispute was greater than ever, and the 
two parties more exasperated, when Solon, whose authority 
was now very great, and others of the principal Athenians, 
interposed, an.d by entreaties and arguments persuaded the 
persons called execrable to submit to justice and a fair trial, be- 
fore three hundred judges selected from the nobility. Myron, 
of the PhylenaianwBvdy carried on the impeachment, and they 
were condemned. As many as were alive, were driven into 
exile; and the bodies of the dead dug up and cast out beyond 
the borders of Attica. Amidst these disturbances, the Me- 
garensians renewed the war, took Nisae from the Athenians, 
and recovered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewise afflicted with supersti- 
tious fears and strange appearances; and the soothsayers de- 
clared, that there were certain abominable crimes, which want- 
ed expiation, pointed out by the entrails of the victims. Upon 

• There was, for a long time after the democracy took |)1ace, a strong 
party against it, who left no measures untried, in onlefr, if possible, to restore 
their ancient form of government. Cylon, a man of quafity, and son-iivlaw 
to Theagenes, tjTant of Megara, repined at the sudden change cf tlie ma- 
gistrates, and had tlie thou^ts of asking that as a favour, wruch he appre- 
hended to be due to his birth-right. He formed, therefore, a design to 
seize the citadel; wliich he put in practice in the forty-fifth Olympiad, when 
many of the citizens were gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who 
was at tliat time chief archon, with the other magistrates and the whole pow- 
er of Athens, immediately besieged the conspirators there, and reduced 
them to such distress, that* Cylon and his brother fled, and left the meaner 
sort to shift for themselves. Such as escaped the swoixl, took refuge, as 
Plutarch relates, in Minerva's temple; and thougli they descn-ed death for 
conspiring agfuinst the goveniment, yet, as the magistrates put them to death 
in breach of the privilege of sanctuary*, they brought upon tliemselves tlie 
indignation of the superetitious Adienians, who deemed such a breach a 
greater crime than treason. 
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this they sent to Crete for Epimenides the PhsBsHany* who is 
reckoned the seventh among the wise men, by those that do 
not admit Periander into the number. He was reputed a man 
of great piety, and loved by the gods, and skilled in matters 
of religion, particularly in what related to inspiratipn and the 
sacred mysteries; therefore the men of those days called him 
the son of the nymph Balte, and one of the Curetes revived. 
When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friendship with 
Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, prepar- 
ing the way for the reception of his laws. For he taught the 
Athenians to be more frugal in their religious worship, and 
more moderate in their mourning, by intermixing certain sa- 
crifices with the funeral solemnities, and abolishing the cruel 
and barbarous customs that had generally prevailed among the 
women before. What is of still greater consequence, by ex- 
piations, lustrations, and the erecting of temples and shrines, 
ne hallowed and purified the city, and made the people more 
obsei'vant of justice, and more inclined to union. 

When he had seen Munychia, and considered it some time, 
he is reported to have saia to those about him,t "How blind 
is man to futurity ! If the Athenians could foresee what trouble 
that place will give them, they would tear it in pieces with 
their teeth rather than it should stand. '^ Something similai 
to this is related of Thales; for he ordered the Milesians to 
bury him in a certain recluse and neglected place, and fore- 
told, at the same time, that their market-place would one day 
stand there. As for Epimenides, he was held in admiration 
at Athens; great honours were paid him, and many valuable 
presents made; yet he would accept of nothing but a branch of 

* This Epimenides was a very extraoxdinary person. Diogenes Laertius 
tells us, that he was the inventor of tlie art of lustratingor purifying houses^ 
fields, and persons; which, if spoken of Greece, may be true; but Moses had 
long before taught the Hebrews something of this nature. — f Fide hevit. 
xvi!) Epimenides took some sheep that were all black, and others that were 
all wliite; these he led into the Areopagus, and turning them loose, directed 
certain persons to follow them, who should mark where they couched, and 
there sacrifice them to the local deity. This being done, altars were erect- 
ed in all these places to perpetuate the memoty of this solemn expiation. 
There were, howcTer, other ceremonies practised for the purpose oi lustra- 
tion, of which Tizetzes, in his poetical chronicle, ^ves a particular account, 
but which are too trifling to be mentioned here. 

•\ This prediction was fulfilled 270 years after, when Antipater constrain- 
ed the Athenians to admit his g^airison into that place. Besides this pro- 
phecy, Epimeiudes uttered another during his stay at Athens; for hearing 
that the citizens were alarmed at the progress of the Persian power at sea, 
he advised them to make themselves easy, for that the Persians would not 
for many years attempt any thing against the Greeks, and when they did, 
they would receive g^reater loss themselves than they would be able to bring 
upon the states they thought to destroy. — Lai'rt. in Vita et JSimen, 
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the sacred olive, which they gave him at his request; and with 
that he departed. 

When tne troubles about Cylon's affairs were over, and the 
sacrilegious persons removed in the manner we have mention- 
ed, the Athenians relapsed into their old disputes concerning 
the government; for there were as many parties among theni 
as there were different tracts of land in tneir country. The 
inhabitants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a de- 
mocracy; those of the plains for an oligarchy; and those of the 
sea-coasts, contending for a mixed kind of government, hin- 
dered the other two from gaining their point At. the same 
time, the inec^uality between the poor ana the rich occasioned 
the greatest discord; and the state was in so dangerous a situ- 
ation, that there seemed to be no way to quell tne seditious, 
or to save it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So 
greatlj were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obli- 

f;ed either to pay them a sixth part of the produce of the land 
whence they were called Hectemorii and Thetes), or else to, en- 
gage their persons to their creditors, who might seize them on 
failure of payment Accordingly some made slaves of them, 
and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, some parents were 
forced to sell their own children (for no law forbade it), and 
to quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of those usurers. 
But the greater number, and men of the most spirit, agreed to 
stand by each other, and to bear such impositions no longer. 
They determined to choose a trusty person for their leader, 
to deliver those who had failed in their time of payment, to di- 
vide the land, and to give an entire new face to the common- 
wealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes up- 
on Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, having 
neither been engaged in oppressions with the rich, nor en- 
tangled in necessities with the poor. Him, therefore, they en- 
treated to assist the public in this exigency, and to compose 
these differences. -Pnanias, the Lesbian, asserts, indeed, that 
Solon, to save the state, dealt artfully with both parties, and 
privately promised the poor a division of the lands, and the 
rich a confirmation of their securities. At first he was loth to 
take the administration upon him, by reason of the avarice of 
some, and the insolence of others; but was, however, chosen 
archon next after Philombrotus, and at the same time arbitra- 
tor and lawgiver; the rich accepting of him readily as one of 
tliemy and the poor as a good and worthy man. They tell us, 
too, that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time be- 
fore, that — " equality causes no war,*' was then much repeat- 
ed, and pleased both the rich and the poor; the latter expect- 
ing to come to a balance by their numbers and bv the measure 
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of divided lands^ and the former to preserve an equality at 
least by their dignity and power. Thus both parties being in 
great hopes, the heads of them were urgent with Solon to 
make himself king, and endeavoured to persuade him, that he 
might with better assurance take upon him the direction of a 
city where he had the supreme authority. Nay, many of the 
citizens that leaned to neither party, seeing the intended 
change diflScult to be effected by reason and law, were not 
against the entrusting of the government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us, that he re- 
ceived this oracle from Apollo: — 

Seize, seize the helm, the reeling vessel guide, 
With aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that he 
wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the 
name of tyrant, as if the sole and supreme power would not 
soon become a lawful sovereignty through the virtues of him 
that received it. Thus formerly (said they) the EubcBans set 
up TynnOndas, and lately the Mitylenaeans Pittacus for their 
prince.* None of these things moved Solon from his pur- 
pose; and the answer he is said to have given to his friends 
IS this: — ^' Absolute monarchy is a fair field, but it has iiu 
outlef And in one of his poems he thus addresses himself 
to his friend Phocus: — 

-If I spar'd my coimtty. 



If gilded violence and tyrannic sway 
Could never chann me, thence no shame accmesi 
Still the mild honour of my name I boast. 
And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great before 
he appeared in the character of a legislator. As for the ridi- 
cule he was exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has de- 
scribed it in the following verses: — 

Nor wisdom's palm, nor deep laid policy 
Can Solon boast; for when its noblest blessings 
Heaven pour'd into his lap, he spum'd them from him. 
Where was his sense and spirit, when enclos'd 

* Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made himself roaster of 
Mitylene; for which Alcaeus, who was of the same town, contemporary with 
Pittacus, and as a poet, a friend to liberty, satirized him, as ne did the 
other tyrants. Pittacus <£sreg^arded his censures; and having by his authority 
quelled the. seditions of his citizens, and established peace and harmony 
among them, he voluntarily quitted his power, and restored fait country to 
its liberty. 
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He found the choicest prey, nor deign'd to draw it? 
Who, to command fair Athens but one day. 
Would not himself, with all his race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds 
as discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute 
power, he proceeded with spirit enoum in the administration. 
He did not make any concessions in Ijehalf of the powerful, 
nor, in the framing of his laws, did he indulge the humour of 
his constituents. W here the former establishment was toler- 
able, he neither applied remedies, nor used the incision knife, 
lest he should put the whole in disorder, and not have power 
to settle or compose it afterwards in the temperature he could 
wish. He only made such alterations as he might bring the 

Eeople to acquiesce in by persuasion, or compel them to by 
is authority, making (as he says) — " force and right con- 
spire.'' Hence it was, that having the question afterwards 
put to him, — "Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians?" he answered, — " The best they were capable 
of receiving." And as the moderns observe, that the Athe- 
nians used to qualify the harshness of things by giving them 
softer and politer names, calling whores miatresseSf tributes con- 
iributionSf garrisons guards, and prisons castles; so Solon seems 
to be the first that distinguished the cancelling of debts by the 
name of a discharge. For this was the first of his public acts, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for the fu- 
ture should take the body of his debtor for security. Though 
Androtion and some others say, that it was not by the cancel- 
ling of debts, but by moderating the interest, that the poor 
were relieved, they thought themselves so happy in it, that 
they gave the name of discharge to this act of humanity, as 
well as to the enlarging of measures and the value of money, 
which went along with it. For he ordered the »im«, which 
before went but wr seventy-three draxhmojs, to go for a hun- 
dred; so that, as they paid the same in value, but much less 
in weight, those that had great sums to pay were relieved, 
while such as received them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, aflSrra, that it was 
the abolition of past securities that was called a discharge; and 
with these the poems of Solon agree; for in them he values 
himself on — " naving taken away the marks of mortgaged 
land,* which before were almost every wliere set up, and 
made free those fields which before Were bound!" and not 
only so, but — " of such citizens as were seizable by their cre- 

* The Athenians had a custom of fixing' up billets, to show th^t houses 
or lands were mortg^g^d. 
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ditors for debt, some/' he tells us, '^he had brought back 
from other countries where they had wandered so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at li- 
berty who had experienced a cruel slavery at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble 
he met with; for when he undertook the annulling of debts, 
and was considering of a suitable speech, and a proper method 
of introducing the business, he told some of his most intimate 
friends, namely Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he in- 
tended only to abolish the debts, and not to meddle with the 
lands. These friends of his hastening to make their advan- 
tage of the secret before the decree took place, borrowed 
large sums of the rich, and purchased estates with them. Af- 
terwards, when the decree was published, they kept their 
possessions, without paying the money they had taken up; 
which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not 
been imposed upon with the rest, but rather an accomplice in 
the fraua. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his 
being the first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt 
of five talents, which ne had out at interest. Others, among 
whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, gay it was fifteen talents. 
But his friends went by the name of Chreocopidss or debt-cutters^ 
ever after. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich. 
The latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds, 
and the former at not finding a division of lands. Upon this 
they had fixed their hopes; and they complained that he had 
not, like Lycurgus, made all the citizens equal in estate. Ly- 
curgus, however, being the eleventh from Hercules, and hav- 
ing reigned many years in Lacedaemon, had acquired great 
authority, interest, and friends, of which he knew very well 
how to avail himself in setting up a new form of government; 
yet he was obliged to have recourse to force rather than per- 
suasion, and had an eye struck out in the dispute, before he 
could bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such an 
union and equalitv as left neither rich nor poor in the city. 
On the other hand, Solon's estate was but moderate, not supe- 
rior to that of some commoners, and, therefore, he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealth as that of Lycurgus, con* 
sidering it as but of his power; he proceeded as fiur as he 
thought he could be supported by the confidence tbe people 
had m his probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expectations of the generality, 
but offended them by falliog short, appears from these verses 
of his:— 

IT 
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Those eves, with joy once sparkling when thqr viewed me^ 
With cold oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after, — 



Yet who but Solon 



Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous waves^ 
And not have sunk beneath them?* 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laiJ 
aside their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they 
called seiaacihiay or the sacrifice of the diachargej and constituted 
Solon lawgiver and superintendent of the commonwealth; 
committing to him the regulation not of a part only, but the 
whole — magistracies, assemblies, courts of judicature, and 
senate; and leaving him to determine the qualification, num- 
ber, and time of meeting for them all, as well as to abrogate 
or continue the former constitutions at his pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed the laws of Draco,t except those 
concerning murder, because of the severity of the punishments 
they appointed: which for almost all offences were capital; 
even tnose that were convicted of idleness were to suffer death, 
and such as stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be 
punished in the same manner as sacrilegious persons and mur- 
derers. Hence a saying of Demades, who lived long after, 
was much admired, — ** That Draco wrote his laws not with 
ink, but with blood." And he himself being asked, ^< Why 
he made death the punishment for most offences?" answered, 

* mai^ ^fyn yctXA is a proverbial expression, which will not bear a 

hteral prose translation, much less a poetical one. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to g^ve a new turn to the sentence, only keeping the sense in view. 

f Draco was archon in the second, though some say in the last year of 
the thirty-ninth Ol3niipiad, about the year before Christ 623. Though the 
name of this great man occurs frequently in histonr, yet we no where find 
so much as ten Unes together concerning him and his institutions. He may 
be considered as the fast leg^lator of the Athenians; for the laws, or rather 
precepts of Triptolemus, were very few, viz. Honour your parents; tvorship 
the ffods; hurt not ammaU. Draco was the first of the Greeks that punished 
adulteiy with death; and he esteemed murder so high a crime, that to im- 
print a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that process 
should be carried on even against inanimate things, if they accidentally 
caused the death of any person. But, besides murder and adultery, which 
deserved death, he miaae a number of smaller offences capital; and that 
brought almost all his laws into disuse. ' The extravagant severi^ of them, 
like an edge too finely ground, hindered his theamoi, as he called them, 
from striking deep. Porphyry fit JUbsHntnt.J has preserved one of them 
concerning divine worship: « It is an everlasting law in Attica, that the 
gods are to be worshipp^ and the heroes also, according to the customs 
of our ancestors, and m private only with a proper address, first fruits, and 
annual libations." 
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<< Small ones deserve it, and I can find no greater for the most 
heinous.'* 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of 
the citizens; intending to leave the great offices in the hands 
of the rich, but to give the rest of the people a share in other 
departments which they had not before. Such as had a year- 
ly income of five hundred measures in wet and dry gooes, he 
placed in the first rank, and called them PentacasiomedimnL * 
The second consisted of those that could keep a horse, or 
whose lands produced three hundred measures; these were of 
the egtieatrian order, and called Hippoda tekuntes. And those 
of the third class, who had but two hundred measures, were 
called Zeugitse. The rest were named TheteSy and not admit- 
ted to any office; they had only a right to appear and give their 
vote in the general assembly of the people. This seemed at 
first but a slight privilege, but afterwards showed itself a mat- 
ter of great importance; for most causes came at last to be de- 
cided by them; and in such matters as were under the cogni- 
zance 01 the magistrates, there lay an appeal to the people. 
Besides, he is said to have drawn up his laws in an obscure 
and ambiguous manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority 
of the popular tribunal; for as they could not adjust their dif- 
ference by the letter of the law, they were obliged to have re- 
course to living judges; I mean the whole body of citizens, 
who, therefore, nad all controversies brought before them, and 
were in a manner superior to the laws. Of this equality, he 
himself takes notice m these words: — 

By me the people held their native rights 
Uninjur'd, unoppress*d — The great restrain'd 
From lawless violence, and the poor from rajuney 
By me, their mutual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common people, he em- 
powered any man whatever to enter an action for one that was 
injured. It a person was assaulted^ or suffered damage or 
violence, another that was able and willing to do it might pro- 
secute the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisely accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and to resent one 
another's injuries. And we are told of a saying of his agreea- 

* The PerUaeonomedimm paid a talent to the pubfic treasury; the ffippoda 
tehuniea, as "^e word signifies, were obliged to find a horse, and to serve as 
cavaliy in tiiie wars; the ZeugUa were so called, as being of a middle rank 
between the kmghts and those of the lowest order (for rowers who have the 
middle bench between the Thalamites and the Thnnites, are called 2!eugita)i 
and though the Tkde$had barely each a vote in the general assemblies, yet 
that (as Plutarch observes) appeared in time to be a great privilege, most 
causes being brought by appeal before the people. 
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ble to this law; being asked, — ^* What city was best model- 
led?" he answered ; — " That, where those who are not injured, 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, than those 
who are." 

When these points were adjusted, he established the council 
of the areopagiUy* which was to consist of such as had born^ 
the oflSce of archon,^ and himself was one of the number. But 
observing that the people, now discharged from their debts, 
grew insolent and imperious, he proceeded to constitute ano- 
ther council or senate, of four hundred, f a hundred out of 
each tribe, by whom all affairs were to be previously consider- 
ed; and ordered that no matter, without their approbation, 
should be laid before the general assembly. In the mean time, 
the high court of the areopagua were to be the inspectors and 
guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the commonwealth, 
secured by two councils, as by two anchors, would be less lia- 
ble to be shaken by tumults, and the people would become 

• The court cfareopagus, though settled long before, had lost much of its 
power by Draco's preferring the ephetx. In ancient times, and till Solon 
became le^slator, it consisted of such persons as were most conspicuous in 
the state for their wealth, power, and probity; but Solon made it a rule, that 
such only should have a seat in it as had borne the office of archon. This 
had the effect he designed; it iTiised the reputation of the areopagites very 
high, and rendered their decrees so venerable, that none contested or re- 
pined at them through a long course of ages. 

f After the extinction of the race of the Medontidx, the Athenians made 
the office of archon annual; and instead of one, they created nine arckons. 
By the latter expedient, they provided ag^ainst tiie too great power of a sin- 
gle person, as by the former tney took away all apprehenaon of the archxms 
setting up for soverei^s. In one word, they attained now what they had 
long sought — ^the makmg their supreme magistrate dependent on the people. 
Tliis remarkable era of 3ie completion of me Atheman democracy was, ac- 
cording to the Marmora^ in the fii-st year of the xxivth Olympiad, before 
Christ 684. That these ma^strates might, however, retain sufficient autho- 
rity and dignity, they had high tities and great honours annexed to their of- 
fices. The first was styled, by way of eminence, the Archon^ and the year 
was distinp^shed by his name. The second was called Baaileus, that is, Icing; 
for they chose to have that title considered as a secondaiy one. This officer 
had the care of religion. The third had the name of Pmemarch, for war was 
his particular province. The other six had tiie titie of ThesmothetaSy and 
were considered as the g^uardians of their laws. These archons continued 
till the time of the emperor Gallienus. 

+ The number of tribes was increased by Callisthenes to ten, after he had 
driven out the Pisistratidae; and then this senate consisted of five hundred, 
fifty being chosen out of each tribe. Towards the close of the year, the 
president of each tribe g^ve in a list of candidates, out of whom the sena- 
tors were elected by lot. The senators then appointed the officetB called 
prytanea. The prvtaneSf while the senate consisted of 500, were 50 in 
number; and, for me avoiding of confusion, ten of these presided a week, 
during which space they were caHed pr<A'dn, and out of them aa qnstatei, 
or president, was chosen, whose office lasted but one daj. 
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more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, as we have ob- 
served, affirm, that the council of the areopagua was of Solon's 
appointing; and it seems greatly to confirm their assertion, 
that Draco has made no mention of the areopagitea, but in 
capital causes constantly addresses himself to the ephetas; yet 
the eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table is set down in tliese 
very words: — ''Whoever were declared infamous before So- 
lon's archonship, let them be restored in honour, except such 
as having been condemned in the areopagus, or by the ephetae, 
or by the kings in the Prytaneum, for murder or robbery, or 
attempting to usurp the government, had fled their country 
before this law was made. " This on the contrary shows, that, 
before Solon was chief magistrate, and delivered his laws, the 
council of the areopagua was in being; for who could have been 
condemned in the areopagua before Solon's time, if he was the 
first that erected it into a court of judicature? Unless, perhaps, 
there be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that such as have been convicted of crimes that 
are now cognizable before the areopagUea, the ephetas,* and 
prytanea, shaul continue infamous, while others are restored. 
But this I submit to the judgment of the reader. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time 
of sedition, t It seems, he would not have us be indifierent 
and unafiected with the fate of the public, when our own con- 
cerns are upon a safe bottom; nor when we are in health, be 
insensible to the distempers and griefs of our country. He 
would have us espouse the better and juster cause, and hazard 
every thing in defence of it, rather than wait in safety to see 
which side the victory will incline to. That law, too, seems 
quite ridiculous and absurd, which permits a rich heiress^ 
whose husband happens to be impotent, to console herself 

• The evheta were first appointed in the reig^n of Demophon, the son of 
Theseus, for the tiying of wilful murders, and cases of manslaughter. They 
consisted at first of fifty Athenians, and as many Arg^ves; but Draco exclu- 
ded the Arrives, and ordered that it should be composed of fifty-one Athe- 
nians, who were all to be turned of fifty years of ag«. He also fixed their 
authority above that of the areopagitesf but Solon brought them under that 
court, and limited their jurisdiction. 

f Aulus Gellius, who has preserved the very words of this law, adds, that 
one who so stood neuter, should lose his houses, his country, and estate, and 
be sent out an exile. — Nocti Attic 1. ii. c. 12. 

Plutarch, in another place condemns this 'law; but Gellius highly com« 
mends it, and assigns this reason: — The wise and just, as well as the envious 
and wicked, being obliged to choose some side, matters were easily accom- 
modated; whereas, if the latter only, as is generally the case with other 
cities had the management of factions, they would, for private reasons, be 
contmually kept up, to the great hurt, if not the utter ruin, of the state. 
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with his nearest relations. Yet some say, this law was very 
properly levelled against those, who, conscious of their own 
inability, match wim heiresses for the sake of the portion, and, 
under colour of law, do violence to nature. Fqr when they 
know that such heiresses may make choice of others to grant 
their favours to, they will either let those matches alone, or, 
if they do marry in that manner, they must suffer the shame 
of their avarice and dishonesty. It is right, that the heiress 
should not have liberty to choose at large, but only amongst 
her husband's relations, that the child which is born may, at 
least, belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this is 
the direction, that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up 
together, and eat of the same quince;* and that the husband of 
an heiress should approach her at least three times in a month. 
For, though they may happen net to have children, yet it is a 
mark of honour and regard due from a man to the chastity of 
his wife; it removes many uneasinesses; and prevents differen- 
ces from proceeding to an absolute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries should be 
given; the bride was to bring with her only three suits of 
clothes, and some household stuff of small value, t For he did 
not choose that marriages should be made with mercenary or 
venal views, but would have that union cemented by the en- 
dearment of children, and every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his mother desired 
to be married to a young Syracusan, told her, — "He had, in- 
deed, by his tyranny, broke through the laws of his country, 
but he could not break thos^ of nature, by countenancing so dis- 
proportioned a match. ^' And, surely, such disorders should 
not oe tolerated in any state, nor such matches, where there is 
no equality of years, or inducements of love, or probability 
that the end of marriage will be answered. So that to an old 
man who marries a young woman, some prudent magistrate or 
lawgiver might express himself in the words addressed to Phi- 
loctetes: — 

Poor soul! how fit art thou to maxiy! 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old Wo- 
man, like a partridge, growing fat in his private services, he 
would remove him to some young virgin who wanted a hus- 
band. But enough of this. 

^ * The eating of the quince, which was not peculiar to an heiress and her 
h'usband (for aJl new married people ate i^) implied that their discourses 
oug-ht to be pleasant to each other, that fruit making' the breath sweet 

f The bride brought with her an earthen pan, called phvgeUonf wherein 
barley was parched; to lugnify that she undertook the business of Ihe house, 
And would do her part towards providing for the family. 
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That law of Solon^s is also justly commended^ which forbids 
men to speak ill of the dead. For piety requires us to consi*- 
der the aeceased as sacred; justice calls upon us to spare those 
that are not in being; and eood policy, to prevent the per- 
petuating of hatred. He forbade nis people also to revile the 
living, in a temple, in a court of justice, in the great assemb^ 
of the people, or at the public games. He that offended m 
this respect, was to pay three drachmas to the person injured, and 
two to the public. Never to restrain anger is, indeed, a proof 
of weakness or want of breeding; and always to ^ard against 
it, is very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, 
what is enjoined by law should be practicable, if the legislator 
desires to punish a few to some good purpose, and not many to 
no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise its merit For be- 
fore his time the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of 
their estates by will; the houses and other substance of the de- 
ceased were to remain among his relations. But he'permitted 
any one, that had not children, to leave his possessions to 
whom he pleased; thus preferring the tie of friendship to that 
of kindred, and choice to necessity, he gave every man the 
full and free disposal of his own. Yet he allowed not all sorts 
of legacies, but those only that were not extorted by phrenzy, 
the consequence of disease or poisons, by imprisonment or 
violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considered in- 
ducements, that operated against reason, as no better than 
force; to be deceived, was with Mm the same thing as to be 
compelled; and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a per- 
verter as pain. * 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their 
mournings and sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them clear 
of all disorder and excess. They were not to go out of town 
with more than three habits; the provisions they carried with 
them were not to exceed the value of an obtUuSy their basket 
was not to be above a cubit high; and in the night they were 
not to travel but in a carriage, with a torch before them. At 
funerals, they were forbid to tear themselves,! and no hired 

* He likewise ordained, that adopted persons should make no innll; but 
as soon as they had children lawfully bdgt>tten, they were at libetty to re- 
turn into the family whence they were adopted: or if they continued in it 
to their death, the estates reverted to the relations of the persons who 
adopted them. — Demost. in Orat, Lcptin, 

+ Demosthenes Cin Timocr.J recites Solon's directions as to funerals as 
follows: — «Let the dead bodies be laid out in the house according* as the 
deceased g^ve order, and the day following, before sun-rise, carried forth. 
Whilst the body is carrying to the grave, let the men go before, the women 
follow. It sliall not be lawful for any woman to enter upon the goods of thft 
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mourner was to utter lamentable notes, or to act any thing else 
that tended to excite sorrow. They were not permitted to 
sacrifice an ox on those occasions; or to bury more than three 
garments with the body; or to visit any tombs beside those of 
tneir own family, except at the time of interment. Most of 
these things are likewise forbidden by our laws, with the addi- 
tion of this circumstance, that those who offend in such a man- 
ner, are fined by the censors of the women, as giving way to 
wesik passions and childish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons, who assembled from all 
parts, on account of the great security in which people lived 
in Attica, Solon observing this, and that the country withal 
was poor and barren, and that merchants who traffic by sea do 
not use to import their goods where they can have nothing in 
exchange, turned the attention of the citizens to manufactures. 
F9r this purpose he made a law, that no son should be obliged 
to maintain nis father, if he had not taught him a trade.* As 
for Lycurgus, whose city was clear of strangers, and whose 
country, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice the 
number of inhabitants; where there was, moreover, a multi- 
tude of Helotesy who were not only to be kept constantly em- 
ploved, but to be humbled and worn out by servitude, it was 
right for him to set the citizens free from laborious and me- 
chanic arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather adapting 
his laws to the state of his country, than his country to his 
laws, and perceiving that the soil of Attica, which hardly re- 
warded the husbandman's labour, was far from being capable 
of maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades should 
be accounted honourable; that the council of the areopagus 
should examine into every man's means of subsisting, and 
chastise the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which, (as Heraclides of Pon- 
tus informs us) excused bastards from relieving their fathers. 
Nevertheless, the man that disregards so honourable a state as 
marriage, does not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
merely to indulge his appetite. He has therefore his rewards; 
and there remains no pretence for him to upbraid those chil- 
dren, whose very birth ne has made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general, appear 

dead, and to follow the body to the g^ve under threescore years of ag-e, 
except such as are within the degrees of cousins." 

* He that was thrice convicted of idleness was to be declared infiunous. 
Herodotus (1. vii.) and Diodorus Sicuhis (1. i.) agree that a law of this 
kind was in use in Egypt. It is probable, therefore, that Solon, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the learning of that nation, boirowed it from 
them. 
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very absurd; for he permitted any one to kill an adulterer 
taken in tiie fact;* but if a man committed a rape upon a free 
woman, he was only to be fined a hundred drachmas; if he 
gained his purpose by persuasion, twenty; but prostitutes were 
excepted. Because they have their price. And he would not 
allow ^bem to sell a daughter or sister, unless she were taken 
in an a'ct of dishonour before marriage. But to punish the 
same fault sometimes in a severe ana rigorous manner, and 
sometimes lightly and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is 
not agreeable to reason, unless the scarcity of money in Athens 
at that time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. And, in- 
deed, in the valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a 
medimntts of corn were reckoned each at a drachma only. To 
the victor in the Isthmian games, he appointed a reward of a 
hundred drachmas; and to the victor in tne Olympian, five hun- 
dred.! He that caught a he-wolf, was to have five drachmas; 
he that took a she-wolf, one: and the former sum (as Demetri- 
us Phalereus asserts) was the value of an ox, the latter of a 
sheep. Though the prices which he fixes, in his sixteenth ta- 
ble, for select victims, were probably much higher than the 
common, yet they, are small in comparison of the present 
The Athenians of old were great enemies to wolves, because 
their country was better for pasture than tillage; and some say 
their tribes had not their names from the sons of Ion, but from 
the different occupations they followed ; the soldiers being call- 
ed hoplitsBy the artificers trgades; and of the other two the hus- 
bandmen tekontesy and the graziers segicores. 

As Attica was not supplied with water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs, J but chiefly by wells dug tor that purpose, 
he made a law, that where there was a public well, all within 
the distance of four furlongs should make use of it; but where 
the distance was greater, they were to provide a well of their 
own. And if they dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, 
and could find no water, they had liberty to fill a vessel of 
six gallons twice a day at their neighbour's. Thus he thought 
it proper to assist persons in real necessity, but not to encour- 
age idleness. His regulations with respect to the planting of 

* No adulteress was to adorn herself, or to assist at the public sacriiicess 
and in case she did, he gave liberty to any one to tear her cloUies off her 
back, and beat her into the bargain. 

•j- At the same time he contracted tlie rewards bestowed upon wrestlers, 
esteeming such gratuities useless, and even dangerous; as they tended to 
encourage idleness, by putting men upon wasting that ume in exercises, 
which ought to be ment in providing for their families. 

4: Strabo teUs us there was a spiing of fresh water iiear the Lycscuni; but 
the soil of Attica in general was dry, and the livers Uissus ana Eridamus 
did not run constantly. 

18 
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trees were also very judicious. He'^that planted any tre^ in 
his field, was to place it at least five feet from his neighbour's 
ground; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine; for these ex- 
tend their roots farther than others, and their neighbourhood 
is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they take away the 
nourishment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that would 
dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from another man's 

ground as ijk was deep; and if any one would raise stocks of 
ees, he was to place them three hundred feet from those al- 
ready raised by another. 

Oi all the prpducts of the earth, he allowed none to be sold 
to strangers but oil; and whoever presumed to export any 
thing else, the archon was solemnly to declare him accursed, 
or to pay himself a hundred drachmas into the public treasury. 
This law is in the first table. And therefore it is not abso- 
lutely improbable, what some affirm, that the exportation of 
figs was formerly forbidden, and that the informer against the 
delinquents was called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage received 
from beasts. A dog that had bit a man was to be delivered 
up bound to a log of four cubits long;^ an agreeable contri- 
vance for security against such an animal. 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of 
foreigners is a little dubious; because it forbids Hie freedom of 
the citv to be granted to any but such as are forever exiled 
from their own country, or transplant themselves to Athens 
with their whole family, for the sake of exercising some ma- 
nual trade. This, we are told, he did, not witii a view to keep 
strangers at a distance, but rather to invite them to Athens, 
upon the sure hope of being admitted to the privilege of citi- 
zens; and he imagined the settlement of those might oe entire- 
ly depended upon, who had been driven from their native 
country, or haa quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, ^ which reeulates the going to 
entertainments made at the public charge, oy him c^ed para- 
siieinA For he does not allow the same person to repair to 

• This law, and several others of Solon, were taken into the twelve tables. 
In the consulate of T. Romilius and C. Veturius, in the vear of Rome, 293, 
the Romans sent deputies to Athens, to transcribe hb laws, and those of 
the other law^vers of Greece, in order to form thereby a body of laws for 
Rome. 

j- In the first ages the name c€ paraaite was venerable and sacred, for it 
properly signified one that was a messmate at the table of sacrifices. There 
were in Greece several persons particularly honoured with this title, much 
like those whom the Romans called epulones, a religious order instituted by 
Numa. Solon ordained that every tribe should offer a sacrifice once a month, 
and at the end of the sacrifice make a public entertiunment, at which all 
who were of that tribe should be obliged to asnst by turns. 
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them often; and he lays a penalty upon such as refuse to go 
when invited; looking upon the former as a mark of epicurism, 
and the latter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws were to continue m force for a hundred years, 
and were written upon wooden tables, which might be turned 
round in the oblong cases that contained them. Some small 
remains of them are preserved in the Prytanium to this day. 
They were called cyrbesj as Aristotle tells us; and Cratinus the 
comic poet, thus spoke of them: — 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbes^ on which 
were written the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and the 
other axones. The senate, in a body, bound themselves by 
oath to establish the laws of Solon; and the thesmotlietaey or 
guardians of the laws, severally took an oath in a particular 
form, by the stone in the market-place, that for every law they 
broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with himself.* 

Observing the irregularity of the months,! and that the moon 
neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it often 
happened that in the same day she overtook and passed by 
him, he ordered that the day be called hene kai nea f the old 
and the new;) assigning the part of it before the coniunction 
to the old month, and the rest to the beginning of the new. 
He seems, therefore, to have been the first who understood 

• Gold, in Solon's time, was so scarce in Greece, that when the Spartans 
were ordered by the oracle to gild the face of Apollo's statue, they inquir- 
ed in vain for ^old all over Greece, and were directed by the p3rthoness to 
buy some of Croesus, king* of Lydia. 

f Solon discovered the falseness of Thales's maxim, that the moon per- 
formed her revolution in thirty days, and found that the true time was twen- 
ty-nine days and a half. He directed, therefore, that each of the twelve 
months should be accounted twenty-nine or thirty days alternately. By 
this means a lunar year was formed of 354 days; and to reconcile it to the 
solar year, he ordered a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated every 
two years, and at the end of the second two years, he directed that a month 
of twenty-three days should be intercalated. He likewise engaged the 
Athenians to divide their months into three parts, styled the be^ning, 
middle, and ending*; each of these consisted of ten dajrs, when the month 
was thurty days long*, and the last of nine, when it was ninc-and-twenty days 
long. In speaking* of the two first parts, they reckoned according to the 
usiial order of numbers, viz. the first, &c. day of the moon, beginmng; the 
first, second, &c. of the moon, middle; but with respect to the last part of 
the month, they reckoned backwards, that is, instead of saying, the first, 
second, &c. day of the moon, ending, they said, the tenth, nmth, &c. of 
the moon, ending. This is a circumstance which ^ould be carefully attend- 
ed to. 
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that verse in Homer, which makes mention of a day wherein 
" the old month ended^ and the new began.''* 

The day following he called the new moon. After the twen- 
tieth he counted not by adding, but subtracting, to the thirti- 
eth, according to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place ;t Solon had his visiters every day^ 
finding fault with some of them, and commending others, or 
advising him to make certain additions or retrenchments. But 
the greater part came to desire a reason for this or that article, 
or a clear and precise explication of the meaning and design. 
Sensible that he could not well excuse himself from comply- 
ing with their desires, and that if he indulged their importu- 
nity, the doing it might give oflfence, he determined to with- 
draw from the difficulty, and to get rid at once of their cavils 
and exceptions; for, as he himself observes, 

Not all the greatest enterprise can please. 

Under pretence therefore of traffic, he set sail for another 
country, having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten years 
absence. In that time he hoped bis laws would become fami- 
liar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some time^ 
as he himself relates. 

On the Canopian shore, by Nile's deep mouth. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy, with Pseno- 
phis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Salte, the most learned 
of the Egyptian priests; and having an account from them of 

• Odyss. xiv. 162. 

•j- Plutarch has only mentioned such of Solon's laws as he thought the 
most singular and remarkable: Diogenes Laertius, and Demosthenes have 
given us an account of some others that ought not to be forgotten: — « Let 
not the guardian live in the same house with the mother of Ms wards. Let 
not the tuition of minors be committed to him who is next after them in the 
inheritance. Let not an engraver keep the impression of a seal which he 
has eng^ved. Let him that puts out the eye of a man who has but one, 
lose both his own. If an archon is taken in liquor, let him be put to death. 
Let lum who refuses to maintain his father and mother, be infamous; and so 
let liim that has consumed his patrimony. Let him who refuses to go to 
war, fUes, or behaves cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the forumy 
and places of public worship. If a man surprises his wife in adultery, and 
lives with her afterwards, let him be deemed infamous. I-.et him who 
frequents the houses of lew(J women, be debarred from speaking in the 
assembhes of the people. Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if 
taken. If any man steal in the day-time, let him be carried to the eleven 
officers; if in the night,, it shall be lawful to kill him in the act, or to wound 
him in the pursuit, and carry him to the aforesaid officers; if he steals com- 
mon things,, let him pay double, and, if the convictor thinks fit, be exposed 
\x\ chains five days^ if he be guilty of sacrilege, let him be put to deatlu*^ 
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the Atlantic Island,* (as Plato informs us) he attempted to de- 
scribe it to the Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed 
to Cyprus, and there was honoured with the best regards of 
Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, who reigned over 
a small citjr built by Demophon, the son of Theseus, near the 
river Clarius, in a strong situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soil. As there was an agreeable plain below, Solon pursuaded 
him to build a larger and pleasanter city there, and to remove 
the inhabitants of the other to it. He also assisted in laying 
out the whole, and building it in the best manner for conve- ' 
nience and defence; so thatTPhilocyprus in a short time had it 
so well peopled, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefore, though the former city was called Mipeia, yet, 
in honour of Solon, ne called the new one SolL He himself ^ 
speaks of the building of this city, in his Elegies, addressing 
himself to Philocyprus: — 

For you be long* the Solian throne decreed! 
For you a race of prosperous sons succeed! 
If in those scenes to her so justly dear. 
My hand a bloommg city help'd to rear. 
May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 
And speed me home with honours and success! 

As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend to prove 
from chronology that it is fictitious. But since the story is so 
famous, and so well attested, nay (what is more) so agreeable 
to Solon's character, so worthy of his wisdom and magna- 
nimity, I can not prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of 
certain chronological tables, which thousands are correcting to 
this day, without being able to bring them to any certainty. 
Solon, then, is said to nave gone to Sardis, at the request of 
Croesus; and when he came there, he was affebted much in the 
same manner as a person born in an inland country, when he 
first goes to see the ocean; for as he takes every great river he 

* Plato finished this history from Solon's memoirs, as may be seen in his 
Timxus and Crilias. He pretends, that this Atlantb, an island situated in 
the Atlantic ocean, was bi^er than Asia and Airica: and thai;, notwithstandr 
ing its vast extent, it was ourowned in one day and night Diodorus Siculus 
says, the Caithaghiians, who discovered it, made it death for any one to set- 
tle in it. Amidst a number of conjectures concerning it» one of the most 
probable isy that in those da]^s the Anicans had some knowledge of America. 
Another opinion worth mentionin§[isy that the w2jfiW«<^, or i^tmo^e islands, 
were what ift now call the Cananes. Homer thus deseme^'tiiidhl.*— 

8tem winter smiles on that auspicious cfiite! 

The fields are florid with tufiiding' printo. 

]Prdih the bleak pole no winds inc&ment blow* 

l^ouULtheroundhail, or flake the fle^qrsiiowi ' . 

But fiom the breezy deep the blest inhale r 

Hie fragrant munnura <» the western gale, ' ' Fopz« 

OL. I. 2 D 18* 
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comes to for the sea, so Solon, as he passed through the court, 
and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and walking in 
great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took 
each ot them for Croesus. At last, when he was conducted 
into the presence, he found the king set off with whatever can 
be imagined curious and valuable, either in beauty of colours, 
elegance of golden ornaments, or splendour of jewels; in or- 
der that the grandeur and variety of the scene might be as 
striking as possible. Solon, standing over against the throne, 
was not at all surprised, nor did he pay those compliments 
that were expected; on the contrary, it was plain to all persons 
of discernment, that he despised such vain ostentation and lit- 
tleness of pride. Croesus then ordered his treasures to be 
opened, and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be 
shown him; but this was quite a needless trouble; for Solon^ 
in one view of the king, was able to read his character. When 
he had seen all, and was conducted back, Croesus asked him, 
**If he had ever beheld a happier man than he?*' Solon an- 
swered, — "He had; and that the person was one Tellus, a 
Elain but worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable children 
ehind him; and who having been above the want of neces- 
saries all his life, died gloriously fighting for his country." 
By this time he appeared to Ciroesus to be a strange, uncouth 
kind of rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quantity 
of gold and silver, but could prefer the life and death of a pri- 
vate and mean person, to his high dignity and power. How- 
ever, he asked nim again, — "Whether after Tellus, he knew 
another happier man m the world?" Solon answered, — " yes, 
Cleobis and Biton, famed for their brotherly affection, and 
dutiful behaviour to their mother; for the oxen not being 
ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew their 
mother to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy in hav- 
ing such sons, and moved forward amidst tiie blessings of the 
people. After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with 
their friends, and then laid down to rest, but rose no more; 
for they died in the night without sorrow or pain, in the 
midst of so much dory. '' " Well !" said Croesus, now highly 
displeased, ^^and do you not then rank us in the number of hap- 
py men !" Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, or to exasperate 
nim more, replied, — " King of Lydia, as God has given the 
Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, so likewise he 
has favoured them with a democratic spirit, and a liberal kind 
of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suffer us not to be elated b^ 
any present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is 
liable to change. Futurity carries for every man many vari- 
ous and uncertain events in its bosom. He^ therefore^ whom 
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heaven blesses with success to the last, is in oar estimation the 
happy man. But the happiness of him who still lives^ and 
has the danjgers of life to encounter, appears to us no better 
^an that ofa champion, before the comW is determined, and 
while the crown is uncertain. '* With these words Solcm de- 
parted, leaving Croesus cha^ined, but not instructed. 

At that time iBsop the fahulist was at the court of Croesus, 
who had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He was 
concerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, and there- 
upon gave him this advice, — "A man should either not con- 
verse with kings at all, or say what is agreeable to them.*' To 
which Solon replied, — " Nay, but he should either not do it 
at all, or say what is useful to them. " 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, 
yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when nis 
city was taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound upon 
the pile, in order to be burnt, m the presence of Cyrus, and 
all tne Persians, he cried out as loud as he possibly could, — 
^' Solon! Solon! Solon!" Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to in- 
quire of him, — "What god or man it was, whom alone he thus 
invoked under so great a calamity?" Croesus answered, with 
out the least disguise, — ** He is one of the wise men of Greece, 
whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what might be of service to me, but that he might see 
and extend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which I 
find a much greater misfortune than the possession of it was a 
blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advantage, 
the happiness of opinion; but the reverse plunges me into real 
sufferings, and ends in misery irremediable. I'his was fore- 
seen by that great man, who, forming a conjecture of the fu- 
ture from what he then saw, advised me to consider the end 
of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." 
When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser man than 
Croesus, finding Solon's maxim confirmed by an example be- 
fore him, he not only set Croesus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the 
glory of saving the life of one of these kings, and of instruct- 
ing; the other. 
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though the city did observe Solon's laws^ yet all expected 
some change, and were desirous of another establishment; 
not in hopes of an equality, but with a view to be gainers by 
the alteration, and entirely to subdue those that dinered from 
them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where 
he was received with great respect, and still held in veneration 
by all; but, by reason of his great age, he had neither the 
strenffth nor spirit to act or speab in public as he had done. 
He, therefore, applied in private to the heads of the factions, 
and endeavourea to appease and reconcile them. Pisistratus 
seemed to give him greater attention than the rest; for Pisis- 
tratus had an afifable and engaging manner. He was a libera) 
benefactor to the poor;* and even to his enemies he behaved 
with great candour. He counterfeited so dexterously the 
good qualities which nature had denied him, that he gained 
more credit than the real possessors of them, and stood fore- 
most in the public esteem, in point of moderation and equity, 
in zeal for the present government, and aversion to all that 
endeavoured at a change. With these arts he imposed upon 
the people; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and 
was the first to discern his insidious designs. Yet he did not 
absolutely break with him, but endeavoured to soften him, and 
advise him better; declaring both to him and others, that if 
ambition could but be banished from his soul, and he could be 
cured of his desire of absolute power, there would not be a 
man better disposed, or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attracted many specta- 
tors; for this was before any prize was proposed for those that 
excelled in this respect. Solon, who was always willing to 
hear and to learn, and in his old age more inclined to any 
thing that might divert and entertam, particularly to music 
and good fellowship, went to see Thespis himself exhibit, as 
the custom of the ancient poets was. When the play was done, 
he called to Thespis, and asked him, — " If he was not asham- 
ed to tell so many lies before so great an assembly?^' Thespis 
answered, — ** It was no great matter, if he spoke or acted so 
in jest. ^' To which Solon replied, striking the ground vio- 
lently with his staflF, — ** If we encourage such jesting as this, 
we shall quickly find it in our contracts and agreements." 

. * By the poor we are not to understand such as asked alms, for there 
were none such at Athens. — ** In those days," says Isocrates, " there was no 
citizen that died of want, or beg-ged in the streets,- to the dishonour of the 
community." This was owing to the laws against idleness and prodigality, 
and Ihe care which the areopagtu took that ereiy man should havt a visible 
livelihood. 
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Soon after this, Pisistratus, having wounded himself for the 
purpose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, by telling 
them his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him in 
that manner on account of his patriotism. Upon this the mul- 
titude loudly expressed their indignation; but Solon came up, 
and thus accosted him: — *^ Son of Hippocrates, you act Ho- 
mer's Ulysses but very indifferently; tor he wounded himself 
to depeive his enemies, but you have done it to impose upon 
your countrymen. *' Notwithstanding this, the rabble were 
ready to take up arms for him; and a general assembly of the 
people being summoned, Ariston made a motion that a body- 
guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned him. Solon stood 
up and opposed it with many arguments, of the same kind 
with those ne has left us in his poems: — 

Tou hang with rapture on his honeyed tongue. 

And again,— 

Your art, to public interest ever blind^ 
Tour fox-like art still centres in yourself. 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and 
determined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich, 
out of fear, declined the opposition, he retired with this de- 
claration, that he had shown more wisdom than the former, in 
discerning what method should have been taken; and more 
courage tnan the latter, who did not want understanding, but 
spirit to oppose the establishment of a tyrant. The people 
having made the decree, did not curiously inquire into the 
number of guards which Pisistratus employed, but visibly con- 
nived at his keeping as many as he pleased, till he seized the 
citadel. When this was done, and the city in great confusion, 
Megacles, with the rest of the Alcmaeonidae, immediately took 
to night But Solon though he was now very old, and had 
none to second him, appeared in public, and addressed him- 
self to the citizens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past 
indiscretion and cowardice, sometimes exhorting and encou- 
raging them to stand up for their liberty. Then it was that 
he spoke those memorable words, — " It would have been easier 
for them to repress the advances of tyranny, and prevent its 
establishment; but now it was establisned, and grown to some 
height, it would be more glorious to demolish it. '* However, 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to what he 
said, he returned to his own house, and placed hfs weapons at 
the street door, with these words, — " I have done all in my 
power to defend my country and its laws*'* This was his last 
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public effort Though some exhorted him to fly, he tocflt no 
notice of their ayivice, but was composed enough to make 
verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians: — 

If fear or folly has your rights betrayed. 

Let not the fault on righteous heav'n be laid; 

You gave them g^uards, you nds'd your tyrants high, 

T' impose the heavy yoke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what 
he trusted to, that he went such imprudent len^s? He an- 
swered, — "To old age.** However, when Pisistratus had 
fully established himself, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with so much kindness and respect, that Solon be- 
came as it were his counsellor, and gave sanction to many of 
his proceedings. He observed the greatest part of Solon's 
laws, showing himself the example, and obliging his friends 
to follow it. Thhs, when he was accused oi murder before 
the court of areopagusj he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his defence; but his accuser, dropped the impeachment He 
likewise added other laws, one of which was, that "persons 
maimed in the wars should be maintained at the public charge.'* 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in pursuance of Solon's ^an, 
who had decreed the same in the case of Thersippus. JBut, 
according to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, not Solon, made the 
law against idleness, which produced at once greater industry 
in the country, and tranquillit5r in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large description, or 
rather fabulous account of the Atlantic island,* which he had 
learned of the wise men of Sais, and which particularly con- 
cerned the Athenians; but by reason of his age, not want of 
leisure (as Plato would have it), he was apprehensive the work 
would be too much for him, and therefore did not go through 
with it. These verses are a proof that business was not the 
hindrance: — 

I grow in learning as I grow in years. 
And again; — 

Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms bestow, 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the At- 
lantic island, as a delightful spot in some fair field unoccupied, 

* This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis, having subdued all Lybia 
and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece; but the Athenians 
making head against their victorious army, overthrew them in several en- 
gagements, and confined them to their own island. 
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to which also he had some claim, hy his heing related to So- 
lon,* laid out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected 
a grand entrance to it, such as no other story, fable or poem 
ever had. But as he began it late, he ended his life before the 
work; so that the more the r^der is delighted wiUi the part 
that is written, the more regret he has to find it unfinished. 
As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Athens is the only one 
that has not the \^i% h|uai4 i^t tp i^ so t)|^ ^ifdom of Plato, 
amongst his many ^xoeileBCwo]!^, has left noting imperfect 
but the Atlantic island. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon liyed a considerable 
tiime after Fisifltratus usurped the government; but according 
to Pbanuis the Ephesian, not quite two years: for Pisistratus 
began his tyranny in the archonship of Comias; and Phanias 
telb us Solon died in the archonship of Hesestratus, the im- 
mediate successor to Gomias. The story of his ashest being 
scattered about the isle of Salamis, appears absurd and fabu- 
lous; and y&t il is related by several authors of credit, and by 
Aristotle in particular. 

* Plato's mother va« a descendant of ihe brother of Solon. 

f It is said by Dip^penes J^ertius, that this was done hy his own order. In 
thus disposing^ of l\is remains, either Sqlon himself or those who wrote his 
history, iihitated the s^oiy of Lycurgus, who left ai& express order that his 
ashes should be thtowninto the set* 
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Such is the character of Solon; and therefore with him we 
will compare Public(^a, so called by the Roman people, in 
acknowledgment of his merit; for his paternal name was 
Valerius. He was descended from that ancient Valerius,* 
who was the principal author of the union between the Ro- 
mans and the Sabines; for he it was that most effectually per- 
suaded the two kines to come to a conference, and to settle 
their differences. From this man our Valerius deriving his 
extraction, distinguished himself by his eloquence and ricnes,t 
even while Rome was yet under kingly government. His 
eloquence he employed with great propriety and spirit in de- 
fence of justice, and his riches in relieving the necessitous. 
Hence it was natural to conclude, that if the government 
should become republican, J his station in it would soon be 
one of the most eminent. 

When Tarquin the Proud, who had made his way to the 
throne, by the violation of all rights, § divine and human, and 
then exercised his power as he acquired it; when, like an op- 
pressor and a tyrant, he became odious and insupportable to 
the people; they took occasion to revolt, from tne unhappy 
fate of Luci»etia, who killed herself on account of the rape 
committed upon her by the son of Tarquin ;|| Lucius Brutus, 

• The first of his family, who settled at Rome, was Valerius Volesus, a 
Sabine; or, as Festus and the fasti CapitoUni call him, Velusus. 

t Plutarch by tliis would insinuate, that arbitrary power is no friend to 
eloquence. And undoubtedly the want of liberty does depress the spirit, 
and restrain the force of genius: whereas, in republics and hmited monar- 
chies, full scope is given, as well as many occasions afforded, to the richest 
vein of oratory. ^ 

+ Governments, as wSl as other tilings, pushed to excessive lengths, 
often change to tJie contrary extreme. 

§ He made use of tlie body of his father-in-law, Servius TuUius, whom he 
had murdered, as a step to the throne. 

n Livy tells us, that she desired her father and husband to meet her at 
her own house. With lier fatlier Lucretius came Publius Valerius, after- 
wards Publicola. and with her husband Lucius Junius Brutus, and many 
other Romans of distinction. To them she disclosed in few words the 
whole matter, declared her firm resolution not to outlive the loss of her ko« 
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meditating a change of government, applied to Valerius first, 
and wilJi his powerful assistance, expelled the king and his 
family. Indeed, while the people seemed inclined to give 
one person the chief command, and to set up a general instead 
of a king, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded the fiiot 
place to Brutus, under whose auspices the repuhlic commenced. 
But when it appeared that they could not hear the thought of 
being governed by a sin^e person, when they seemed more 
ready to obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed and 
demanded to have two consuls at the head of the state, then he 
offered himself as a candidate for that high office, together 
with Brutus, but lost his election; for, contrary to Brutus's 
desire, Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, was 
appointed his collea^e: not that he was a more worthy or 
aole man iJian Valerius; but those that had the chief interest 
in the state, apprehensive of the return of the Tarquins, who 
made great efforts without, and endeavoured to soften die re- 
sentment of the citizens within, were desirous to be com- 
manded by the most implacable enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be supposed he would 
not do his utmost for his country, because he had received no 
particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew from the senate^ 
forbore to attend the firum, and would not intermeddle in the 
least with public affairs; so that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should join the 
late royal family, and overturn the commonwealth, which as 
yet was but tottering. Brutus was not without his suspicions 
of some others, ana therefore determined to bring the sena- 
tors to their oath on a solemn dav of sacrifice, which he ap- 
pointed for that purpose. On tnis occasion Valerius went 
with great alacrity into the forumy and was the first to make 
oath that he would never give up the least point, or hearken 
to any terms of agreement with Tarquin, but would defend 
the Roman liberty with his sword: which afforded great satis- 
faction to the senate, and strengthened the hands of the con- 

nour, and conjured them not to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go un- 
punished. I'hen the heroine, notwithstanding* their endeavours to dissuade 
her from it, plunged a dagger in her breast While the rest were filled with 
grief and consternation, Brutus, who till that time had feigned himself an 
idiot, to prevent his being obnoxious to the tyrant, took the bloody poniard, 
and showing it to the assembly, said: — ** I swear by this blood, which 
once was so pure, and which nothing but the detestable villany of Tarquin 
could have polluted, that I will pursue L. Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked 
wife, and their children, with fire and sword; nor will ever suffer any of that 
family, or any other whatsoever, to reign at Rome. Ye gods! I call you to 
witness this my oath.*' At these words he presented the dagger to Colla- 
tinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the rest of the company, and engaged them 
to take the same oath. 

Vol. I. 2E 19 
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suls.* His actions soon confirmed the sincerity of his oath; 
for ambassadors came from Tarquin with letters calculated to 
gain the people, and instructions to treat with them in such a 
manner as mieht be most likely to corrupt them; as they were 
tatell them irom the king, that he had oid adieu to his high 
notions, and was willing to listen to very moderate conditions. 
Though the consuls were of opinion that they should be ad- 
mitted to confer with the people, Valerius would not suffer it, 
but opposed it strongly, insisting that no pretext for innova- 
tion ^ould be given the needy multitude, who might consi- 
der war as a greater grievance than tyranny itself. 

After this, ambassadors came to declare that he would give 
up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay down his arms, if 
they would but send him his treasures and other effects, that 
his family and friends mieht not want a subsistence in their 
exile. Many persons inclined to indulge him in this, apd 
Collatjnus in particular agreed to it; but Brutus,t a man ojf 
great spirit and quick resentment, ran into iheforumy and call- 
ed his colleague traitor, for being disposed to erant the enemy 
the means to carry on the war, and recover the crown, when 
indeed it would be too much to grant them bread in tJie place 
where thej might retire to. The citizens being assembled on 
that occasion, Caius Minutius, a private man, was the first who 
delivered his sentiments to them, advising Brutus and exhort- 
ing the Romans to take care that the treasures should fight for 
them against the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants against 
them. The Romans, however, were of opinion, that while 
they obtained that liberty for which they began the war, they 
should not reject the offered peace for the sake of the treasures, 
but cast them out together with the tyrants. 

In the mean time Tarquinius made but small account of his 
effects; but the demand of them furnished a pretence for sound- 
ing the people, and for preparing a scene of treachery. This 
was carried on by the ambassadors, under pretence of taking 
care of the effects, part of which they said they were to sell, 
part to collect, and the rest to send away. Thus they gained 

* I'hus ended the regal state of Rome, 242 years, according to the com- 
mon computation, after the building of the city. But Sir Isaac Newton 
justly observes, that this can scarce be reconciled to the course of nature; 
for we meet with no instance in aU histoiy, since chronology was certain, 
wherein seven king^, most of whom were slain, reigned so long a lime in 
continual succession. By contracting, therefore, the reigns of these kings, 
and those of the king^ of Alba, he places the building of Rome, not in the 
seventh, but in the thirty-eightii Olympiad. 

f Dionysius of Halicamassus, on itiQ contnry, says the affair was debated 
in the senate with great moderation; and when it could not be settled there 
whether they should prefer honour or profit, it was referred to the people, 
who, to their immortal praise, carried it, by a majority of one vote, for honour. 
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time to corrupt two of the best families in Rome, that of the 
Aquillii, in wnich were three senators, and the Vitetlii, among 
whom were two. All these, by the mother's side, were ne- 
phews to CoUatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied to Brutus; for their sister was his wife, and he had se- 
veral children by her;* two of whom, just arrived at years ol 
maturity, and being of their kindred and acauaintance, the 
Vitellii drew in and persuaded to engage in the conspiiracy; 
insinuating that by this means they might marry into the fa- 
mily of the Tarqums, share in their royal prospects, arid, at 
the same time, be set free from the yoke of a stupid and cruel 
father; for his inflexibility in punishing criminals, they called 
cruelty; and the stupidity, which he had used a long time as 
a cloak to shelter him from the bloody designs of the tyi^ants, 
had procured him the name of Brutus j^ which he refused not 
to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged were brought to confer with the 
Aquilii; ami all agreed to take a great and horrible oath, by 
drmking together of the blood, f and tasting§ the entrails of a 
man sacrificed for that purpose. This ceremony was perform- 
ed in the house of the Aquilii; and the room cnosen for it (as 
it was natural to suppose) was dark and retired. But a slave, 
named Vindicius, lurked there undiscovered; not that he had 
placed himself in that room by design; nor had he any suspi- 
cion of what was going to be transacted: but happening to oe 
there and perceiving with what haste and concern they en- 
tered, he stopped short for fear of being seen, and hid him- 
self behind a chest; yet so that he could see what was done, 
and hear what was resolved upon. They came to a resolution 
to kill the consuls; and having wrote letters to signify as much 
to Tarquin, they gave them to the ambassadors, who then 
were guests to the Aquilii, and present at the conspiracy. 

When the afiair was over, they withdrew; and Vindicius, 
stealing from his lurking-hole, was not determined what to 
do, but disturbed with doubts. He thought it shocking, as 
indeed it was, to accuse the sons of the most horrid crimes to 
their father Brutus, or the nephews to their uncle CoUatinus; 

• Dionpius and Livy make menldon of no more than two; but Plutarch 
Agrees with those who say that Brutus had more, and that Marcus Brutus, 
who killed Cxsar was descended from one of them. Cicero is among those 
that hold the latter opinion; or else he pretended to be so, to make the 
cause and person of Brutus more popular. 

f Tarquin had put the father and orother of Brutus to death. 

i They thought such a horrid sacrifice would oblige every member of the 
conspiracy to inviolable secrecy. Catiline put the same in practice after- 
wards. 

§ The word ^r^tn, signifies to taste, as well as to Umeh* 
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and it did not presently occur to him that any private Roman 
was fit to be trusted with so important a secret On the other 
hand, he was so much tormented with the knowledge of such 
an abominable treason, that he could do any thing rather 
tiian conceal it. At length, induced by the public spirit and 
humanity of Valerius, he l)ethought himself of applying to him, 
a man easy of access, and willing to be consulted by the ne- 
cessitous; whose house was always open, and who never re- 
fused to hear the petitions even of the meanest of the pjeople. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and discovering to him the 
whole, in the presence of his brother Marcus and his wife, 
Valerius, astonished and terrified at the plot, would not let the 
man go, but shut him up in the room and left his wife to watch 
the door. Then he ordered his brother to surround the late 
king's palace, to seize the letters, if possible, and to secure the 
servants; while himself, with many clients and friends whom 
he always had about him, and a numerous retinue of servants, 
went to the house of the Aquilii. As they were gone out, 
and no one expected him, he forced open the doors, and found 
the letters in the ambassador's room. Whilst he was thus em- 
ployed, the Aquilii ran home in great haste, and engaged with 
nim at the door, endeavouring to force the letters from him. 
But Valerius and his party repelled their attack, and twisting 
their gowns about their necks, after much struggling on both 
sides, dragged them with great difficulty through the streets 
into the forum. Marcus VSerius had the same success at the 
royal palace, where he seized other letters ready to be convey- 
ed away among the goods, laid hands on what servants of the 
king he could find, and had them also into the forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, Vindicius 
was produced by order of Valerius; and the accusation being 
lodged, the letters were read, which the traitors had not the 
assurance to contradict. A melancholy stillness reigned among 
the rest; but a few, willing to favour Brutus, mentioned ban- 
ishment. The tears of Collatinus, and the silence of Valerius, 
gave some hopes of mercy. But Brutus called upon each of his 
sons by name, and said, — "You, Titus, and you, Valerius,* 
why do not you make your defence against the charge?" After 
they had been thus questioned three several times, and made 
no answer, he turned to the lictorsy and said, — " Yours i^jtjie 
part that remains." The Iktora immediately laid hold /OT^Wie 
youths, stripped them of their garments, and having tied their 
hands behind them, flogged them severely with tneir rods. 
And though others turned their eyes aside, unable to endure 
the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus neither looked another 

* The name of Brutus's secQnd spu was not Vs^leiius^ Unt Tiberiu3, 
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way, nor suffered pity in the least to smooth his stern and 
angry countenance;* regarding his sons as they suffered with 
a uireatening aspect, tiU thev were extended on the ground, 
and their heads cut off with the axe. Then he. departed, leav- 
ing the rest to his colleague. This was an action which it is 
not easy to praise or condemn with propriety; for either the 
excess of virtue raised his soul above the influence of the pas- 
sions, or else the excess of resentment depressed it into insen- 
sibility. Neither the one nor the other was natural, or suita- 
ble to the human faculties, but was either divine or brutal. It 
is more equitable, however, that our judgment should give its 
sanction to the glory of this great man, than that our weakness 
should incline us to doubt of his virtue; for the Romans do 
not look upon it as so glorious a work for Romulus to have 
built the city, as for Brutus to have founded and established 
the commonwealth. 

After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of what was 
done involved the rest in astonishment, horror, and silence. 
But the easiness and forbearance of CoUatinus gave fresh spirits 
to the Aquilii; they begged time to make their defence, and 
desired that their slave vindicius might be restored to them, 
and not remain with their accusers. The consul was inclined 
to grant their request, and thereupon to dismiss the assembly ; 
but Valerius would neither suffer the slave to be taken from 
among the crowd, nor the people to dismiss the traitors and 
withdraw. At last he seized the criminals himself and called 
for Brlitus, exclaiming that CoUatinus acted most unworthily, 
in laying his colleague under the hard necessity of putting his 
own sons to death, and then inclining to gratify the women, 
by releasing the betrayers and enemies of their country. Col- 
latinus, upon this, losing all patience, commanded Vindicius 
to be taken away; the lictors made way through the crowd, 
seized the man, and came to blows with such as endeavoured 
to rescue him. The friends of Valerius stood upon their de- 
fence, and the people cried out for Brutus. Brutus returned, 
and silence being made, he said, — " It was enough for him to 
give judgment upon his own sons; as for the rest,Tie left them 
to the sentence of the people, who were now free; and any one 
that chose it might plead oefore them.^^ They did not,'how- 
ever, wait for pleadings, but immediately put it to the vote, 
and with one voice condemned them to die; and the traitors 

* Livy g^ves us a different account of Brutus's beliaviour. Quum inter 
omne tempuapater^ vuUuaque et oa efua, apedacuhf CBsd^ eminente canmopO' 
trio inter puoUcse pcensB ministerium. Tnere could not be a more striking 
spectacle than the countenance of Brutus, fbr anguish sate mixed with 
dignity, and he could not conceal the fi^ther, though he supported thQ ma- 
gistrate,— Z^v. lib. li. cap. 5. 

19*' 
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were beheaded. CoUatinus, it seems^ was somewhat suspect- 
ed before, on account of his near relation to the royal fiBuaaily;* 
and one of his names was obnoxious to the people^ for they 
abhorred the very name of Tarquin. But on this occasion he 
had provoked them beyond expression; and therefore he vo- 
luntarily resigned the consulship, and retired from the city. 
A new election consequently was held, and Valerius declared 
consul with ereat honour as a proper mark of gratitude for his 

Eatriotic zeal. As he was of opinion that Vindicius should 
ave his share of the reward, he procured a decree of the peo- 
ple that the freedom of the city should be given him, wnich 
was never conferred on a slave before, and that he should be 
enrolled in what tribe he pleased, and give his suffrage with 
it. As for other freedmen, Appius, wanting to make him- 
self popular, procured them a right of voting long after. The 
act of enfranchising a slave is to this day called FintUeta (we 
are told), from this Vindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up the goods of 
the Tarquins to be plundered; and their palace and other 
houses were levelled with the ground. The pleasantest part 
of the Campus Martiiia had been in their possession, and this 
was now consecrated to the god Mars.t It happened to be 
the time of harvest, and the sheaves than lay upon the ground; 
but as it was consecrated, they thought it not lawful to thrash 
the corn, or to make use of it; a great number of hands, there- 
fore, took it up in baskets, and threw it into the river. The 
trees were also cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground 
left entirely without fruit or product, for the service of the 
god. X A great quantity of different sorts of things being thus 
thrown in together, they were not carried far by the current, 
but only to the shallows, where the first heaps had stopped. 
Finding no farther passage, every thing settled there, and the 
whole was bound still faster by the river; for that washed 
down to it a deal of mud, which not only added to the mass, 
but served as a cement to it; and the current, far from dissolv- 
ing it, by its gentle pressure gave it the greater firmness. 
The bulk and solidity of this mass received continual addi- 
tions, most of what was brought down by the Tyber settling 

• Lucius Tarquinius, the son of Egerius, and nephew of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, was called Collatinus, fix)m Collalia, of which he was governor. Tar- 
quinius Superhus, and Egerius, the father of Collatinus, were first cousins. 

f Plutarch should have said re-consecrated; forit was devoted to that god 
in the time of Romulus, as appears from his laws. But the Tarquins had 
sacrilegiously converted it to tiieir own use. 

\ A neld so kept, was very properly adapted to the service of the god of 
war, \i ho lays waste all before him. 
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there. It is now an island sacred to religious uses;* several 
teniples and porticos have been built upon it, and it is called 
in Latin Inter duos pontes ^^ the island between the two brid/^es. 
Some sav, however, that this did not happen at the dedica- 
tion of Tarquin^s field, but some ages after, when Tarquinia, 
a vestal, gave another adjacent field to the public; for which 
she was honoured with great privileges, particularly that of 
giving her testimony in court, which was refused to all other 
women; they likewise voted her liberty to marry, but she did 
not accept it. This is the account, though seemingly fabu- 
lous, which some give of the matter. 

Tarquin, despairing to reascend the throne by stratagem, 
appliea to the Tuscans, who gave him a kind reception, and 
prepared to conduct him back with a great armament. The 
consuls led the Roman forces against them; and the two ar- 
mies were drawn up in certain consecrated parcels of ground, 
the one called the Arsian grove, the other the iEsuvian mea- 
dow. When they came to charge, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
and Brutus, the Roman consul, J met each other, not by acci- 
dent, but design; animated by hatred and resentment, tne one 
against a tyrant, and enemy of his country, the other to re- 
venge his hanishment, they spurred their horses to the en- 
counter. As they engaged rather with fury than conduct, they 
laid themselves open, and fell by each other's hand. The bat 
tie, whose onset was so dreadful, had not a milder conclusion; 
the carnage was prodigious, and equal on both sides, till at 
length the armies were separated by a storm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which side 
had the victory, and found his men as much dismayed at the 
sight of their own dead, as animated by the loss of the enemy. 
So great, indeed, was the slaughter, that it could not be dis- 
tinguished who had the advantage; and each army having a 
near view of their own loss, and only guessing at that of the 
enemy, were inclined to think themselves vanquished, rather 
than victorious. When night came on (such a night as one 
might imagine after so bloody a day), and both camps were 
hushed in silence and repose, it is said that the grove shook, 
and a loud voice proceeding from it, declared mat, the Tus- 
cans had lost one man more than the Romans. The voice was 

• Livy says it was secured agfainst the force of the current by jettdes. 

f The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the aide of the Capitol, and 
the Cestian bridge on the ude of the JamcuHne g^te. 

t Brutus is deservedly reckoned among the most illustrious heroes. He 
restored liberty to his country, secured it with the blood of his own sons, 
and died in defending it agunst a tyrant. The Romans afterwards erected 
his statue in the Capitol, where he was placed in the midst of the king^ ot' 
Borne, with a naked sword in his hand. 
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undoubtedly divine;* for immediately upon that, the Romans 
recovered their spirits, and the field rung with acclamations; 
while the Tuscans, struck with fear and confusion, deserted 
their camp, and most of them dispersed. As for those that 
remained, who were not quite five thousand, the. Romans took 
them prisoners, and plundered the camp. When the dead were 
numbered, there were found on the siae of the Tuscans eleven 
thousand three hundred, and on that of the Romans as many, 
excepting one. This battle is said to have been fought on the 
last of February. Valerius was honoured with a triumph, and 
was the first consul that made his entry in a chariot and four. 
The occasion rendered the spectacle glorious &nd venerable, 
not invidious, and (as some would have it) grievous to the 
Romans; for if that had been the case, the custom would not 
have been so zealously kept up, nor would the ambition to 
obtain a triumph have lasted so many ages. The people were 
pleased, too, with the honours paid by Valerius to the remains 
of his colleague, his burying him with so much pomp and pro- 
nouncing his funeral oration; which last the Romans so ge- 
nerally approved, or rather were so much charmed with, that 
afterwards all the great and illustrious men among them, upon 
their decease, had their encomium from persons of distinc- 
tion.! This funeral oration was more ancient than any among 
the Greeks, unless we allow what Anaximenes the orator re- 
lates, that Solon was the author of this custom. 

But that which offended and exasperated the people was 
this: — Brutus, whom they considerea as the father ofiiberty, 
would not rule alone, but took to himself a first and a second 
colleague; — " yet this man," said they, *' grasps the whole au- 
thority, and is not the successor to the consulate of Brutus, 
to which he has no right, but to the tyranny of Tarquin. To 
what purpose is it in words to extol Brutus, and in deeds to 
imitate Tarquin, while he has all the rods and axes carried be- 
fore him alone, and sets out from a house more stately than 
the royal palace which he demolished?" It is true, Valerius 
did live in a house too lofty and superb, on the Velian emi- 
nence, which commanded the forum^ and every thing that 
passed; and as the avenues were difficult, and the ascent steep, 
when he came down from it, his appearance was very pomp- 

• It was said to be the voice of the god Pan. 

+ Funeral orations were not in use among the Greeks, till the battle of Ma- 
ratnon, which was sixteen years after the death of Brutus. The heroes that 
fell so gloriously there, did, indeed, well deserve such eulogiums; and the 
Grecians never granted them but to those that were slain fighting for their 
country. In this respect, the custom of the Romans was more equitable, 
for they honoured, with those public marks of regard, such as had served 
their country in any capacity. 
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ous, and resembled the state of a king, rather than that of a 
consul. But he soon showed of what consequence it is for 
persons, in high stations and authority, to have their ears open 
to truth and good advice rather than flatterv; for when his 
friends informed him, that most people thought he was taking 
wrong steps, he made no dispute, nor expressed any resent- 
ment, but hastily assembled a number of workmen, whilst it 
was yet night, who demolished his house entirely; so that 
when the Romans, in the morning, assembled to Iook upon it, 
they admired and adored his magnanimity, but, at the same 
time, were troubled to see so grand and magnificent ^n edifice 
ruined by the envy of the citizens, as they would have lament- 
ed the death of a great man who had fallen as suddenly, and by 
the same cause. It gave them pain, too, to see the consul, who 
had now no home, obliged to take shelter in another man's 
house; for Valerius was entertained by his friends, till the 
people provided a piece of ground for him, where a less state- 
ly house was built, in the place where the temple of Victoty 
now stands. * 

Desirous to make his high office, as well as himself, rather 
agreeable than formidable to the people, he ordered the axes 
to be taken away from the rods, and tnat whenever he went to 
the great assembly, the rods should be lowered in respect to 
the citizens, as if the supreme power were lodged in them; a 
custom which the consuls observe to this day.t The people 
were not aware, that by this he did not lessen his own power, 
(as they imagined), but only, by such an instance of modera^ 
tion. Obviated and cut oflF all occasion of envy, and gained as 
much authority to his person as he seemed to take from his 
office; for they all submitted to him with pleasure, and were 
so much charmed with his behaviour, that they gave him the 
name of Publkolay tliat is, the Peopk^s respectful friend. In this 
both his former names were lost; and this we shall make use 
of in tlie sequel of his life. 

Indeed it was no more than his due; for he permitted all to 
sue for the consulship. | Yet, before a colleague was appoint^. 

* Plutgrch has it, where the temple called Vicus Publicus now etcmda. He 
had found in the historians vicsB potas, which in old Latin sigi)ifies metory, but 
as he did not understand it, he substituted Fieus Publicus^ which here woidd 
have no sense at all. 

f The axes, too, were still borne before the consuls when they were in 
the field. 

i If Publicola g^ve the plebeians, as well as the patricians, a right to the 
consulate, that ri^t did not then take place; for Lucius Sextius was the first 
plebeian who arrived at that honour, many ages after the time of which Plu- 
tarch speaks; and this continued but eleven years; for in the twelfth, which 
was the four hundredth year of Bome, both the con8ul9 w^re again patri« 
cians. — ZAv. I. vii. cap. 18. 

Vox,. I. 2 F 
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ed him, as he knew not what might happen, and was appre- 
hensive of some opposition from ignorance or envy, whue he 
had the sole power he made use of it to establish some of the 
most useful and excellent regulations. In the first place, he 
filled up the senate, which then was very thin; several of that 
august Dody having been put to death hy Tarquin before, and 
others fallen in the late battle. He is said to have made up the 
number a hundred- and sixty-four. In the next place he caus- 
ed certain laws to be enacted, which ereatly augmented the 
power of the people. The first gave liberty of appeal from 
the consuls to the people; the second made it death to enter 
upon the magistracy, without the people^s consent; the third 
was greatly in favour of the poor, as, by exempting them from 
taxes,* it promoted their attention to manufactures. Even 
his law against disobedience to the consuls, was not less popu- 
lar than the rest; and, in efiect, it favoured the commonalty 
rather than the great; for the fine was only the value of five 
oxen and two sheep. The value of a sheep was ten oboliy of 
an ox a hundred;! the Romans as yet not making much use of 
money, because their wealth consisted in abundance of cattle. 
To this day they call their substance peculia^ from peeu8y cat- 
tle, their most ancient coins having the impression of an ox, 
a sheep, or a hog; and their sons bemgdistin^ished with the 
names of SuiUi, Bubulci, Caprariij and i'arai, aerived from the 
names of such animals. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popular and equitable, 
yet, amidst this moderation, the punishment he appointed ia 
one case was severe; for he made it lawful, without a form of 
trial, to kill any man that should attempt to set himself up for 
king; and the person that took away his life, was to stana ex- 
<5used, if he could make proof of the intended crime. His 
reason for such a law, we presume, was this; though it is not 
possible that he who undertakes so great an enterprise should 
escape all notice, yet it is very probable that, though suspect- 
ed, he may accomplish his designs before he can be brought 
to answer for it in a judicial way; and as the crime, if com- 
mitted, would prevent his being called to account for it, this 
law empowered any one to punish him before such cognizance 
was taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him honour. It was 
necessary that money should be raised for the war from the 
estates of the citizens, but he determined that neither himself 

* He exempted artificers, widows, and old men, who had no children to 
relieve th^m, firom paying tribute. 

f Before the fine was such as the commonal^ could not pay inthout ab- 
solute ruin. 
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nor any of his friends should have the disposal of it; nor would 
he suffer it to he lodged in any private nouse. He therefore 
appointed the temple of Saturn to be the treasury, which they 
still make use of tor that purpose, and empowered the people 
to choose two young men as quasstarSy or treasurers,* The 
first were Pubiius Veturius and Marcus Minutius; and a 
large sum was collected; for a hundred and thirty thousand 
persons were taxed, though the orphans and widows stood 
excused. 

These matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, the 
father of the injured Lucretia, to be appointed his colleague. 
To him he gave the fasces (as they are called), together with 
the precedency, as the older man; and this mark of respect 
to a^e has ever since continued. As Lucretius died a few 
days after, another election was held, and Marcus Horatiust 
appointed in his room for the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for a second 
war against the Romans, a great prodigy is said to have hap- 
pened. This prince, while yet upon tne throne, had almost 
finished the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, when, either by the 
direction of an oracle, J or upon some fancy of his own, he or- 
dered the artists of Veii to make an earthen chariot, which 
was to be placed on the top of it. Soon after this he forfeited 
the crown. The Tuscans, however, moulded the chariot, and 
set it in the furnace; but the case was very different with it 
from that of other clay in the fire, which condenses and con- 
tracts upon the exhalation of the moisture, whereas it enlarged 
itself and swelled, till it grew to such a size and hardness, that 
it was with diflSculty they got it out, even after the furnace 
was dismantled. The sooflisayers being of opinion that this 
chariot betokened power and success to the persons with whom 
it should remain, the people of Veii determined not to give it 
up to the Romans; but upon their demanding it, returned this 
answer, that it belongea to Tarquin, not to those that had 
driven him from his kmgdom. It happened that a few days 

♦ The office of the quzstors was to take care of the public treastire, 
for which they were accountable when their year was out; to furnish the 
necessary sums for the service of the public; and to receive ambassador.^, 
attend them, and provide them with lodging and other necessaries. A ge- 
neral coidd not obtain the honours of a tnumph, till he had given them a 
faithful account of tlie spoils he had taken, and sworn to it There were at 
first two quaestors only; but when the Roman empire was considerably en- 
larged, their number was increased. The office of qux&tor,' though often 
discharged by persons who had been consuls, waa l£e fovt step to great 
employments. 

f Horatius Pulvillus. 

t It was a usual thing to place chariots on the tops of temples. . 
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after there was a chariot-race at Veil, which was observed as 
usual, except that as the charioteer, who had won the prize 
and received the crown, was gently driving out of the ring, 
the horses took fright from no visible cause, but either by 
some direction of the gods, or turn of fortune, ran away witn 
their driver at full speed towards Rome. It was in vain that he 
pulled tiie reins, or soothed them with words: he was obliged 
to give way to the career, and was whirled along till they 
came to the Capitol, where they flun^ him, at the eate now 
called Ratumena. The Veientes, surprised and terrified at this 
incident, ordered the artists to deliver up the chariot* 

Tarquin, Hie son of Demaratus, in his wars with the Sabines, 
made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
was performed by Tarquin the Proua, 5on or grandson to the 
former. He did not, however, consecrate it, for it was not 
quite finished when he was expelled from Rome-f When ttie 
last hand was put to it, and it had received every suitable or- 
nament, Publicola was ambitious of the honour of dedicating 
it This excited the envy of some of the nobility, who could 
better brook his other honours, to which, indeed, in his legis- 
lative and military capacities, he had a better claim; but, as he 
had no concern m this, they did not think proper to grant it 
him; but encouraged and importuned Horatius to apply for it 
In the mean time, Publicola's command of the army necessa- 
rily required his absence, and his adversaries, taking the op- 
portunity to procure an order from the people that Horatius 
should dedicate the temple« conducted him to the Capitol; a 
point which they could not have gained had Publicola been 
present Yet some sav, the consuls having cast lots for it,t 
the dedication fell to Horatius, and the expedition, against his 
inclination, to Publicola. But we may easily conjecture how 
they stood disposed, by the proceedings on the day of dedica- 
tion. This was the thirteenth of September, which is about 
the full moon of the month Metagitnian, when prodigious 
numbers of all ranks being assembled, and silence enjoined, 
Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold of one of the 
gate-posts (as the custom is), and was going to pronounce the 
prayer of consecration; but Marcus, the brother of Publicola, 

* A miracle of this kind, and not less extraordinary, is said to have hap- 
pened in modem Rome. W^hen poor St Afichael's church was in a ruinous 
condition, the horses that were employed in drawing' stones tlirough the city, 
unanimously agreed to carry their loads to St. Michael! 

f iMiis temple was 200 feet long, and 185 and upwaixls broad. The front 
was adorned with three rows of columns, and the sides with two. In the 
nave were three shrines, one of Jupiter, another of Juno, and the third of 
Minerva. 

i Livy says positively, they east lots for it. Plutarch seems to have taken 
the sequel of tlie story from him. — Liv. lib. ii. c. 8. 
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who had stood for some time by the gates watching his oppor- 
tunity, cried out, ** Consul, your son lies dead in the camp." 
This gave great pain to all that heard it; but the consul, not 
in the least disconcerted, made answer, — " Then cast out the 
dead where you please, I admit of no mourning on this occa- 
sion;" and so proceeded to finish the dedication. The news 
was not true, but an invention of Marcus, who hoped by that 
means to hinder Horatius from completing what he was about. 
But his presence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im- 
mediately perceived the falsity, or believed the account to be 
true, without showing any emotion. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the second 
temple. The first, built by Tarquin, and dedicated by Hora- 
tius, as we have related, was afterwards destroyed by fire in 
the civil wars. * Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to conse- 
crate it; so the dedication of this second temple fell to Catullus. 
It was again destroyed in the troubles which happened in the 
time of Vitellius; and a third was built by Vespasian, who 
with his usual good fortune, put the last hand to it, but did not 
see it demolished, as it was soon after: happier in this respect 
than Sylla, who died before his was dedicated, Vespasian died 
before his was destroyed; for immediately after his decease 
the Capitol was burnt. The fourth, which now stands, was 
built and dedicated by Domitian. Tarquin is said to haveex- 

§ ended thirty thousand pounds weight of silver upon the foun- 
ations only; but the greatest wealth any private man is sup- 
posed to be now possessed of in Rome, would not answer the 
expense of the gilding of the present temple, which amounted 
to more than twelve thousand talents, t The pillars are of 
Pentelic marble, and the thickness was in excellent proportion 
to their length, when we saw them at Athens; but when they 
were cut and polished anew at Rome, they gained not so much 

* After the first temple was destroyed in the wars between Sylla and Mar 
rius, Sylla rebiult it with columns of marble, which he had taken out of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and transported to Rome. But (as 
Plutarch observes) he did not live to consecrate it; and he was' heard to say, 
as he was dying, tiiat his leaving that temple to be dedicated by another, 
was the only unfortunate circumstance of his life. 

f 194,350/. sterling. In tliis we may s-ve the grtat distance between the 
wealth of private citizens in a free country, and tliat of the subjects of an ar- 
biti-ary monarch. In Trajan's time, thei-e was not a private man in Rome 
wortli 200,000/. ; whereas, under the commonwealth, iEnuilius Scaurus, in 
his acdileship, erected a tempoi^y theatre, which cost above .500,000/. : Mar- 
cus Ci'assus had an estate in land of above a million a year; L. Cornelius Bal- 
bus left by will, to every Roman citizen, twenty-five denarii, which amounts 
to about sixteen shillings of our money; and many private men amonc^ the 
Romans maintained from ten to twenty thousand slaves, not so much for 
service as ostentation. No wonder then that the slaves once took up arms* 
and went to war with the Roman commonwealth. 

20 
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in the polish, as they lost in the proportion; for their beauty 
is injured hy tfieir appearing too slender for their height But 
after admiring the magnificence of the Capitol, if any oi^e was 
to go and see a sallery, a hall, or bath, or tlie apartments of 
the women, in iTomitian's palace, what is said by I^picharmus 
of a prodigal:— ^ 

Your lavish'd stores speak not the liberal mind. 
But the disease of giving, 

he might apply to Domitian in some such manner as this:-— 
" Neiuier piety nor ma^ificence appears in your expense; you 
have the oisease of building; like Midas of old, you would 
turn every thing to gold and marble.'' So much for this sub- 
ject 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great battle in 
which he lost his son, who was killed in single combat by 
Brutus, he fled to Clusium, and begged assistance of Laras 
Porsena, then the most powerful prince in Italy, and a man 
of gi'eat worth and honour. Porsena promised him succours ;* 
and, in the first place, sent to the Romans, commanding them 
to receive Tarquin. Upon their refusal, he declared war 
against them; and having informed them of the time when, 
and the place where, he would make his assault, he marched 
thither accordingly with a great army. Publicola, who was 
then absent, was chosen consul the second time,t and with 
him Titus Lucretius. Returning to Rome, and desirous to 
outdo Porsena in spirit, f he built the town of Siffliuria, not- 
withstanding the enemy^s approach; and when he had finished 
the walls at a great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he held his adversary veiy cheap. Por- 
sena, however, assaulted it in a spirited manner, drove out the 
garrison, and pursued the fugitives so close, that he was near 
entering Rome along with them. But Publicola met him 
without the gates, and joining battle by the river, sustained 
the enemy's attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last, 
sinking under the wounds he had gallantly received, he was 
carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his coil;eague, having the 
same fate, the courage of the Romans drooped, and they re- 
treated into the city for security. The enemy making good 
the pursuit 'to the wooden bridge, Rome was in great danger 

* Besides that Porsena was willing to assist a distressed king, he consider, 
ed the Tarquins as his countrymen, for they were of Tuscan extraction. 

f It was when Publicola was consul the third time, and had for colleague 
f loratius PulviUus, that Porsena marched against Rome. 

♦ Sigliuna was not built at this time, nor out of ostentation, as Plutarch 
says; for it was built as a bari'ier against tlie Latins and the Hernici, and not 
ill the tliird, but in the second consulship of Publicola. 
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of being taken, when Horatius Cocles,* and with him two 
others of the first rank, Herminius and Spurius Lartius^t stop- 
ped them at the bridge. Horatius had the surname o^ Codes 
from his having lost an eye in the wars; or as some will have 
it, from the form of his nose, which was so very flat, that both 
his eyes, as well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined together: 
so that when the vulgar intended to call him Cydoptj by a 
misnomer they called him Cocks, which name remained witli 
him. This man, standing at the head of the bridge, defended 
it against the enemy, till the Romans broke it down behind 
him. Then he plunged into the Tyber, armed as he was, and 
swam to the other side, but was wounded in the hip with a 
Tuscan spear. Publicola, struck with admiration of his va- 
lour, immediately procured a decree, that every Roman should 
give him one day's provisions ;$ and that he should have as 
much land as himself could encircle with a plough in one day. 
Besides, they erected his statue in brass in the temple of \ ul- 
can, with a view to console him by this honour for his wound, 
and lameness consequent upon it$ 

While Porsena laid close siege to the city, the Romans were 
attacked with famine, and anoUierbody of Tuscans laid waste 
the country. Publicola, who was now consul the third time, 
was of opinion that no operations could be carried on against 
Porsena but defensive ones. He marched out,lj however, 
privately against tiiose Tuscans who had committed such rava- 
ges, defeated them, and killed five thousand. 

The story of Muciusl has been the subject of many pens, 
and is variously related. I shall give that account of it which 
seems most credible. Mucins was in all respects a man of 
merit, but particularly distingiiished by his vaaour. Having 
secretiy formed a scheme to tSce off Porsena, he made his way 
into his camp in a Tuscan dress, where he likewise took care 
to speak the Tuscan language. In this disguise he approached 
the seat where the king sat with his nobles; and as ne did not 
certainly know Porsena, and thought it improper to ask, he 

* He was son to a brother of Horatius the consul, and a descendant of that 
Horatius who remained victorious in the great combat between the |l6ratii 
and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 

f In the Greek text it is Lucretius, which, we suppose, i&a covoption of 
Lartius, the name we find in Livy. 

^ Probably he liad three hundred thousand contributors^ for even the wo- 
men readily gave in their quota. 

^ This defect, and his having but one eye, prevented his ever being consul. 

I The consul spread a report, which was soon earned into the Tuscan 
camp by the slaves who deserted, that the next day all the cattle brought 
thither from the country, would be sent to graze in the fields under a guard* 
This bait drew the enen^ into ah ambush* 

5 Mucius Cordus, 
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drew his sword, and killed the person that seemed most likely 
to he the king. Upon this he was seized and examined. Mean 
time, as there happened to he a portable altar there, with fire 
upon it, where the king was about to offer sacrifice. Mucins 
thrust his right hand into it;* and as the fiesh was burning, he 
kept looking upon Porsena with a firm and menacing aspect, 
till the king, astonished at his fortitude, returned nim his 
sword with his own hand. He received it with his left hand, 
from whence we are told he had the' surname of ScsBvola, which 
signifies left-handed; and thus addressed himself to Porsena: — 
*' I our threatenings I regarded not, but am conquered by your 
generosity, and out of gratitude will declare to you what no 
force should have wrested from me. There are three hundred 
Romans that have taken the same resolution with mine, who 
now walk about your camp, watching their opportunity. It 
was my lot to make the first attempt, and I am not sorry that 
my sword was directed by fortune against another instead of a 
man of so much honour, who, as such, should rather be a friend 
than an enemy to the Romans. " Porsena believed this account 
and was more inclined to barken to terms, not so much, in 
my opinion, through fear of the three hundred assassins, as 
admiration of the dignity of the Roman valour. All authors 
call this man Mucins Scaevola,t except Athenodorus Sandon, 
who, in a work addressed to Octavia, sister to Augustus, says 
he was named Posthumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as so bitter an 
enemy to Rome, but that h^ deserved to be taken into its friend- 
ship and alliance, was so far fi:0m refusing to refer the dispute 
with Tarquin to his decision, tJiat he was really desirous of it, 
and several times offered to prove that Tarquin was the worst 
of men, and justly deprived of the crown. When Tarquin 
roughly answered, that he would admit of no arbitrator, much 
less of rorsena, if he changed his mind, and forsook his alli- 
ance. Porsena was offended, and besan to entertain an ill 
opinion of him ; being likewise soliciteato it by his son Aruns, 
who used all his interest for the Romans, he was prevailed 
upon to put an end to the war, on condition that they gave up 
that part of Tuscany which they had conquered, t together with 
the prisoners, and received their deserters. For the perform- 
ance of these conditions, they gave as hostages ten young men 

* Liv^ says, that Porsena threatened Mucins with the torture by fire, to 
make hun mscover his accomp^ces; whereupon Mucius thrust his hand into 
the flame, to let him see that J^e was not to be intimidated. 

f Mucius wa3 rewarded wi&'ar large piece of ground belonging to the 
puolic. 

t I'he Romans were required to reihstii^e the Veientes in the possession 
of seven villages, which they had taken' mixA them in former wars. 
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and as man^ virgins, of the best families in Rome; among whom 
was Valeria, the daughter of Publicola. 

Upon the faitJi of this treaty, Porsena had ceased from all 
acts of hostility, when tlie Roman virgins went down to bathe, 
at a place where the bank, forming itself in a crescent, embra- 
ces tne river in such a manner, that tJiere it is quite calm and 
undisturbed with waves. As no guard was near, and they saw 
none passing or repassing, they had a violent inclination to 
swim over, notwitnstanding the depth and strength of the 
stream. Some say one of them, named Clo&lia, passed it on 
horseback, and encouraged the other virgins as they swam. 
When they came safe to rublicola, he neither commended nor 
approved their exploit, but was grieved to think he should 
appear unequal to Porsena in point of honour, and that this 
darins enterprise of the virgins should make the Romans sus- 
pected of unfair proceeding. He took them, therefore, and 
sent them back to Porsena. Tarquin, having timelv intelli- 
gence of this, laid an ambuscade for them, and attacked their 
convoy. They defended themselves, though greatly inferior 
in number; and Valeria, the daughter orPublicola, broke 
through them as they were encaged, with three servants, who 
conducted her safe to Porsenars camp. As the skirmish was 
not yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, the son of Por- 
sena, being informed of it, marched up with all speed, put the 
enemy to night, and rescued the Romans. When Porsena saw 
the virgins returned, he demanded which of them was she that 
proposed the design, and set the example. When he under- 
stood that Cloelia was the person, he treated her with great 
Eoliteness, and commanding one of his own horses to be 
rought, with very elegant trappings, he made her a present of 
it Those that say Cloelia was the only one that passed the 
river on horseback, allege this as a proof. Others say no such 
consequence can be drawn from it, and that it was nothing 
more than a mark of honour to her from the Tuscan king, for 
her bravery. An equestrian statue of her stands in the Via 
sacra,* where it leads to mount Palatine; yet some will have 
even this to be Valeria's statue, not Cloelia^s. 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave many proofs 
of his greatness of mind. Among the rest, he ordered the 
Tuscans to carry off nothing but their arms, and to leave their 
camp full of provisions, ana many other things of value, for 
the Romans. Hence it is, that even in our times, whenever 
there is a sale of goods belonging to the pubUo, they are cried 

* Dionydus of Harlicanuissus tells iis» in e:q>reM tama, that in his time, 
that is, in the reign of Auanistus, there were no remaiiift of that statuei it 
having been consumed by fire. 

Vol. I. 2 G 20* 
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first as the goods of Porsena, to eternize the memory of his 
generosity. A brazen statue, of rude and antique workman- 
ship, was also erected to his honour, near the senate-house.* 

After tliis, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, Mar- 
cus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Posthumius Tubertus, 
were elected consuls. As every important action was still con- 
ducted by the advice and assistance of Publicola, Marcus gain- 
ed two great battles; in the second of which he killed thir- 
teen thousand of the enemy, without the loss of one Roman. 
For this he was not only rewarded with a triumph, but a house 
was built for him at the public expense on mount Palatine. 
And whereas the doors of other houses at that time opened 
inwards, the street door of that house was made to open out- 
wards, to show by such an honourable distinction, that he was 
always ready to receive any proposal for the public service.! 
All the doors in Greece, they tell us, were formerly made to 
open so; which they prove from those passages in the come- 
dies, where it is mentioned, that those that went out, knocked 
loud on the inside of the doors first, to give warning to such 
as passed by, or stood before them, lest the doors in opening 
should dash against them. 

The year following, Publicola was appointed consul the 
fourth time, because a confederacy between the Sabines and 
Latins threatened a war; and at the same time the city was 
oppressed with superstitious terrors on account of the imper- 
fect births, and general abortions among the women. Publi- 
cola, having consulted the SibyPs books upon it,t offered sa- 
crifice to Pluto, and renewed certain games that had formerly 
been instituted by the direction of the JDelphic oracle. When 

• 'Hie senate likewise sent an embassy to him, with a present of a throne 
adorned with ivoiy, a sceptre, a crown of gt)ld, and a triumphal robe. 

f Posthumius luid his share in the triumph, as well as in the achievements. 

^ An unknown woman is said to have come to Tarquin with nine volumes 
of oracles, written by the Sibyl of Cuma, for which she demanded a very 
considerable price. Tarquin refusing to purchase them at her rate, she 
burnt three or them, and then asked the same price for the remaining* six. 
Her proposal being rejected with scorn, she burnt three more, and, not- 
withstanding, still msisted on her first price. Tarquin, surprised at the 
novelty of me thing, put the books in the hands of the augurs to be exam- 
ined, who advised mm to purchase them at any rate. Accordingly he did, 
and appointed two persons of distinction, styled Duumviri, to be ^ardians 
of them, who locked them up in a vault under the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and there they were kept till they were burnt with the temple it- 
self. These officers, whose number was afterwards increased, conailted 
the Sibylline books by direction oi the senate, when some dangerous sedi- 
tion wa^ likely to break out, ^irhen the Roman armies had been defeated, 
or when any of those prodines appeared whidh were thought fttal. They 
also pre^ded over the sacxi&es and shows, which they appointed to appease 
the wrath of heaven. 
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he had revived the city^ with the pleasing hope that the gods 
were appeased, he prepared to arm against the menaces of 
men; for there appeared to be a formidable leagu^ and strong 
armament against him. Among the Sabines, Appius Clausus 
was a man of an opulent fortune, and remarkable personal 
strenjgth; famed, moreover, for his virtues, and the force of 
his eloquence. What is the fate of all great men, to be per- 
secuted by envy, was likewise his; and his opposing the war, 
gave a handle to nialignity to insinuate that he wanted to 
strengthen the Roman power, in order the more easily to en- 
slave liis own country. Perceiving that the populace gave a 
willing ear to these calumnies, and tnat he was become obnox- 
ious to the abettors of the^war, he was apprehensive of an 
impeachment; but being powerfuUv supported by his friends 
ana relations, he bade his enemies defiance. This delayed the 
war. Publicola making it his business not only to get intelli- 
gence of this seditfon, but also to encourage and inflame it, 
sent proper persons to Appius, to tell him, — "That he was 
sensible he was a man of too much goodness and integrity, to 
avenge himself of his countrymen, though greatly injured by 
them, but if he chose, for his security, to come over to the 
Romans, and get out of the way of his enemies, he should 
find such a reception, both in public and private, as was suita- 
ble to his virtue, and the dignity of Rome.'' Appius consi- 
dered this proposal with great attention, and the necessity of 
his affairs prevailed with him to accept of it He therefore 
persuaded his friends, and they influenced many others, so that 
five thousand men of the most peaceable disposition of any 
among the Sabines, with tlieir families, removed with him to 
Rome. Publicola, who was prepared for it, received them in 
the most friendly and hospitable manner, admitted them to the 
freedom of the city; and gave them two acres of land a-piece, 
by the river Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, and 
a seat in the senate. This laid the foundation of his greatness 
in the republic; and he used the advantage with so much pru- 
dence, as to rise to tlie first rank in power and authority. The 
Claudian family,* descended from him, is as illustrious as any 
in Rome. 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were decided by 
this migration, the demagogues would not suffer them to rest; 
representing it as a matter of gr^at disgrace, if Appius, now 

* There were two families of the Chudii in Rome; one patrician, and the 
other plebeian. The first had the surname of Pukker, and die other of 
Marceuus, In course of time the patrician fami^ produced twenty-three 
consuls, five dictators, and seven censors, and obtained two triumphs, and 
two ovations. The eiiq>eror Tiberius was descended of this &inily. 
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a deserter and an enemy, should be able to obstruct their 
taking vengeance of the Romans, when he could not preven- 
it by liis presence. They advanced, therefore, with a great , 
army, and encamped near Fidenae. Having ordered two 
thousand men to lie in ambush in the shrubby and hollow 
plstbes before Rome, they appointed a few horse at day-break 
to ravage the country up to the very gates, and then to retreat; 
till they drew the enemy into the ambuscade. But Publicola, 
getting information that very day of these particulars from de- 
serters, prepared himself accordingly, and made a disposition 
of his forces. Posthumius Balbus, his son-in-law, went out 
with three thousand men, as it be^an to grow dark, and hav- 
ing taken possession of the summits of the hills under which 
the Sabines had concealed themselves, watched his opportuni- 
tv. His colleague Lucretius, with the lightest and most ac- 
tive of the Romans, was appointed to attack the Sabine caval- 
ry, as they were driving off the cattle, while himself, with the 
rest of the forces, took a large compass, and enclosed the 
enemy's rear. The morning happened to be very foggy, 
when Posthumius, at dawn, with loud shouts, fell upon the 
ambuscade from the heights, Lucretius charged the horse in 
their retreat, and Publicola attacked the enemy's camp. The 
Sabines were every where worsted and put to the rout. As the 
Romans met not with the least resistance, the slaughter was 
prodigious. It is clear, that the vain confidence of the Sa- 
bines was the principal cause of their ruin. While one part 
thought the otner was safe, they did not stand upon their de- 
fence; those in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 
in ambuscade, while tney, in their turn, endeavoured to re- 
gain the camp. Thus they fell in with each other in great 
disorder, and in mutual want of that assistance which neither 
was able to give. The Sabines would have been entirely cut 
off, had not the city of Fidense been so near, which proved 
an asylum to some, particularly those that fled when the camp 
was taken. Such as did not take refuge there, were either 
destroyed or taken prisoners. 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every great 
event to the interposition of the gods, gave the credit of this 
victory solely to the general; and the first thing the soldiers 
were heard to say, was, that Publicola had put the enemy in 
their hands, lame, blind, and almost bound for the slaughter. 
The people were enriched with the plunder and the sale of 
prisoners. As for Publicola, he was honoured with a triumph ; 
and having surrendered the administration to the succeeding 
consub, he died soon after; thus finishing his life in circum* 
stances esteemed the happiest and most glorious that man can 
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attain to. * The people^ as if they had done nothing to requite 
his merit in his lifetime, decreed that his funeral should be 
solemnized at the public charge; and to make it the more 
honourable, every one contributed a piece of money called 
Quadrans, Besides, the women, out of particular regard to 
his memory, continued the mourning for him a whole year. 
By an order of the citizens, his body was likewise interred 
within the city, near the place called Feliay and all his family 
were to have a burying place there. At present, indeed, none 
of his descendants are interred in that ground ; they only car- 
ry the corpse, and set it down there, when one of the attend- 
ants puts a lighted torch under it, which he immediately takes 
back again. Thus they claim by that act the right, but waive 
the privilege; for the body is taken away, and interred with- 
out the waffs. 

* He was the most virtaous citizen, one of the greatest generals, and the 
most popular consul Rome ever had. As he had taken more care to trans- 
mit his virtues to his posterity, than to enrich them; and as, notwithstanding 
the frugality of his life, and the g^at offices he had borne, there was not 
found money enough in his house to defray the charges of his funeral, he 
was buried at the expense of the pubUc. His poverty is a dicimistance 
which Plutarch should have mentioned, because a funeral at the public 
charge was an honour sometimes pud to the rich. 
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tens whom they were forced to leave hehind, because of their 
extreme old age.* And some emotions of tenderness were 
due even to the tame domestic animals, which, running; to the 
shore, with lamentable bowlings, expressed their tfiection and 
regret for &e persons that had fed them. One of these, a dog 
that belonsed to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, unwiHing 
to be left behind, is saia to have leaped into the sea, and to 
have swam by the «ide of the ship, till it reached Salamis, 
where, quite spent with toil, it diea immediately. And they 
show us to this day a place called Cyno9 Sema^ where they tell 
us that dog was buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the 
following. He perceived that Aristides was much regretted 
by the people, who were apprehensive that, out of revenge, he 
might join the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause 
of Greece; he, tiierefore, caused a decree to be made, that all 
who had been banished only for a time, should have leave to 
return, and by their counsel and valour assist their fellow-citi- 
zens in the preservation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had the com- 
mand of the fleet; but as he was apprehensive of the danger,t 
he proposed to set sail for the Isthmus^ and fix his station near 
the Peloponnesian army. Themistocles, however, opposed 
it; and the account we have of the conference on that occasion^ 
deserves to be mentioned. When Eurybiades said,): — "Do 
not you know, Themistocles, that in the public games, such as 
rise up before their turn, are chastised for it?" — ** Yes," an- 
swered Themistocles; " yet such as are left behind never gain 
the crown." Eurybiades, upon this, lifting up bis staff, as if 
he intended to strike him, Themistocles said, — " Strike, if 
you please, but hear me." The Lacedaemonian, admiring his 
command of temper, bade him speak what he had to say; and 
Themistocles was leading him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted him, — "It ill becomes you, 
who have no city, to advise us to quit our habitations, and 
abandon our countiy. '* Themistocles retorted upon him thus: 

* Tn fhjd description, we find strong traces of Plutaich's hnmanitf and 
good nature. 

j- It does not appear that Euiybiades wanted courage. After Xerxes had 
gained the pass or Thermopylx, it was the general opinion of the chief of- 
ficers of the confederate fleet assembled in council (except tliose of Athens), 
that their only resource was to build a strong wall across the isthmus, and 1o 
defend Peloponnesus lu^nst the Persians. Besides, the Lacedemonians, 
who were impartial judges of men and things, gave the palm of valour to 
Euiybiades, and that of prudence to Thenustocles. 

i Herodotus says, this conversation passed between Adiamanthus, general 
of the Corinthians, and Themistocles; but Plutarch relates it with more pn>* 
bability of Eurybiades, who was commander in chief. 

22 
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'^Wretch that thou art, we have, indeed, left our walls and 
houses, not choosing, for the sake of those inanimate things, 
to become slaves; yet we have still the most respectable city of 
Greece in these two hundred ships which are here ready to 
defend you, if you will give them leave. But if you forsake 
and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find the Athe- 
nians possessed of as free a citv,* and as valuable a country, 
as that which they have quitted.** These words struck Eury- 
biades with the apprehension that the Athenians might fall off 
from him. We are told also, that as a certain Eretrian was 
attempting to speak, Themistocles said, — "What! have you 
too something to say about war, whp are like the fish that has 
a sword, but no heart?** 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argument 
upon deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right 
or the fleet,t which came and perched upon the shrouds. 
This omen determined the confederates to accede to his opin- 
ion, and to prepare for a sea-fight But no sooner did the ene- 
my's fleet appear advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus 
in Attica, and covering all the neighbouring coasts, while 
Xerxes himself was seen marching his land forces to the shore, 
than the Greeks, struck with the sight of such prodigious 
armaments, began to forget the counsel of Themistocles; and 
the Peloponnesians once more looked towards the Isthmus, 
Nay, they resolved to set sail that very night, and such orders 
were given to all the pilots. Themistocles, greatly concerned 
that tlie Greeks were going to give up the advantage of their 
station in the straits, f and to retire to their respective coun- 
tries, contrived that stratagem which was put in execution by 
Sicinus. This Sicinus was of Persian extraction, § and a cap- 
tive, but much attached to Themistocles, and the tutor of his 
children. On this occasion Themistocles sent him privately to 

* The address of Themistocles is very much to be admired. If Eurybiades 
was really induced by his fears to return to the isthmus, tlie Athenian took 
a right method to remove those fears by suggesting greater { for what other 
free country could he intimate that the people of Athens would acquire, but 
that, when driven from their own city, in their distress and despair, they might 
seize the state of Sparta? 

f The owl was sacred to Minerva, the protectress of the Athenians. 

i If the confederates had quitted the straits of Salamis, where they could 
equal the Persians in the line of battle, such of the Athenians as were in that 
island must have become an easy prey to the enemy; and the Peruana 
would have foimd air open sea on the Peloponnesian coast^ where they could 
act with all their force against the ships of the allies. 

§ Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a passage in Herodotus, 
viz. n%fxiru i/cTo (T/>seTC7dVv, Tory MWWv eerJj^te, ^xoMf, instead of To MnJWy, that 
Plutarch caUs Sicinus a Persian. JEschylus, however, who was in this action, 
speaking of Sicinus, says, A certain dreekfrom the army of the MheruariM 
Uld Xerxes, &c. 
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the king of Persia, with qrders to tell him, that the command- 
er of the Athenians, having espoused his interest, was the first 
to inform him of the intended flight of the Greeks; and that he 
exhorted him not to suffer them to escape, but while they wercs 
in this confusion, and at a distance from their land forces, b>* 
attack and destroy their whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, 
with two hundred ships, to surround all the passages, and to 
enclose the islands, that none of the Greeks might escape, and 
then to follow with the rest of the ships at their leisure. Aris- 
tides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first that perceived this 
motion of the enemy; and though he was not in friendship 
with Themistocles, but had been banished by his means (as 
has been related), he went to him, and told him they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy. * Themistocles, knowing his probity, 
and charmed with his coming to give this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him with the a£fair of Sicinus, and entreated him to 
lend his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, as 
they had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to come 
to an engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the pro- 
ceedings of Themistocles, and going to the otner admirals and 
captains, encouraged them to engage. While they hardly 
gave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded by 
Paraetius, came over from the enemy to bring the same ac- 
count; so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to their conibatt 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence, to 
view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as 
Phanodemus writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the 
isle of Salamis is separated from Attica by a narrow frith; but, 
according to Acestodorus, on the confines of Megara, upon a 
spot called Ktrata, "the hoins.^' He was seated on a tnron£ 

• Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, but in the isle of ^gina, 
from whence he sailed by night, with great hazard, through the Persian 
fleet, to cany this intelHgence. 

f The different conduct criT the Spartans and the Athenians on this occa- 
sion seems to sliow how much superior the accommodating laws of Solon 
were to the austere discipline of Lycurg^s. Indeed, while the institutions 
of the latter remained in force, the Lacedaemonians were the greatest of all 
people. But that was impossible. The severity of Lycunfus's legislation 
naturally tended to destroy it. Nor was this all. From the extremes of 
abstemious hardships, the next step was not to a moderate enjoyment of 
life, but to all the bcentiousness of the most effeminate luxury. The laws 
of Lycurg^ made men of the Spartan women: when they were broken, 
they made women of the men. 
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of goldy* and had many secretaries about him, whose business 
it was to write down the particulars of the action. 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley, three captives were brought to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and set oflT with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the sons of Au- 
tarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Euphrantides, the 
soothsayer, casting his eye upon them, and at the same time 
observing that a bright flame blazed out from the victims,! 
while a sneezing was heard from the right, took Themistocles 
by the hand and ordered that the three youths should be con- 
secrated and sacrificed to Bacchus Omesies;X for by this means 
the Greeks might be assured not only of ^fety, but victory. 

TheAiistocles was astonished at the strangeness and cruelty 
of the order; but the multitude, who, in ^eat and pressing 
difficulties, trust rather to absurd than rational methods, in- 
voked the god with one voice, and leading the captives to the 
altar, insisted upon their being oflfered up, as the soothsayer 
had directed. This particular we have from Phanias the Les- 
bian, a man not unversed in letters and philosophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet ^schylus 
speaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Persss^ as a matter he was 
well assured of: — 

A thousand ships Tfor well I know the number) 
The Persian fii^ obey'd; two hundred more 
And seven, o'erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of 
whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, 
he was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it; 
for he would not engage the enemy till that time of day when 
a brisk wind usually arises from the sea, which occasions a 
high surf in the channel. This was no inconvenience to the 

• This throne, or seat, whether of gfold or silver, or both, was taken and 
canicd to Athens, where it was consecrated in the temple of Minerva, with 
the golden sabre of Mardonius, which was taken afterwards in the battle 
of Platcca. Demosthenes calli3 it h^mf A^^ofrnlt^ a chair with tibaerfcd, 

■\ A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen, whether it 
were a real one issuing from an altar, or a seeming one, (what we call shelL* 
Bre,) from the head of a Uving person. Yirg^ mentions one of the latter 
sort, wliich appeared about the head of liilus and Forus, and another that 
was seen about the head of Servius Tullius. A sneezing on the right hand, 
too, was deemed a lucky omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

i In the same manner, Chios, Tenedos, and Lesbos, offered human sacrifi. 
CCS to Bacchus, surnamed Omodius. But this is the sole instance we know 
of among the Athenians. 
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Grecian vessels, which were low built and well compacted; 
but a very great one to the Persian ships, which had high 
sterns and lofty decks, and were heavy and unwieldy; for it 
caused them to veer in such a manner, that their sides were 
exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them furiously. During 
the whole dispute, great attention was given to the motions of 
Themistocles, as it was believed he knew best how to proceed. 
Ariamenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished hor 
nour, and by far the bravest of the kind's brothers, directed 
his manoeuvres chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, 
and from thence he threw darts, and shot forth arrows as from 
the walls of a castle. But Aminias the Decelean, and Sosicles 
the Pedian, who sailed in one bottom, bore down upon him 
w^ith their prow, and both ships meeting, they were fastened 
together by means of their brazen beaks; wnen Ariamenes 
boarding their galley, they received him with their pikes, and 
pushed nim into the sea. Artemisia* knew the body amongst 
others that were floating with the wreck, and carried it to 
Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great light 
appeared as from Eleusis; and loud sounds and voices were 
heard through all the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great 
number of people carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in 
procession.! A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among the 
crowd that made this noise, and to ascend by degrees, till it 
fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms also, and apparitiops 
of armed men, they thought tney saw, stretching out theiir • 
hands from iEgina before the Grecian fleet. These they con- 
jectured to be the JEacidm,X to whom, before the battle, they 
had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian, named Ly« 

* Artemisia, queen of Halicamassus, distinguished herself above all the 
rest of the Persian forces, her ships being the last that fled; which Xerxes 
observing, cried out, that the men behaved like women, and the women 
with the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians were so incensed 
against her, that they offered a reward often thousand drachmas to any one 
that should take her alive. This princess must not be confounded with that 
Artemisia who was the wife of Mausolus, king of Caria. 

t Herodotus says, these voices were heard, and this vimon seen, some days 
before the battle, while the Persian land forces were ravaging the territories 
of Attica. Dicxus, an Athenian exile (who hoped thereby to procure a mi^ 
gation of his country's fate\) was the first tiiat observed the thing, and car- 
ried an account of it to Xerxes. 

i A vessel had been sent to JEnna to implore the assistance of jEacus and 
his descendants. JEacus was the son or Jupiter, and had been king of 
JCg^na. He was so remarkable for his justice, that his prayers, whilst he 
lived, are said to have procured great advantages to the Greeks; and, after 
his death, it was believed that he was appointed one erf* the three judges m 
the infernal regions. 

Vol, I. Z K 3«* 
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comedesy captain of a galley, who cut down the ensiens from 
the enemy's ship, and consecrated them to the laurelleaApoWo. 
As the Persians could come up in the straits hut few at a time, 
and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling 
them in tne line, fought them till the evening, when they 
broke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete vic- 
tory, than which (as Simonides says) no other naval achieve- 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more glo- 
rious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of all 
the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct of 
Themistocles.* 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disap- 
pointment, attempted to join Salamis to the continent, by a 
mole so well secured, that his land forces might pass over it 
into the island, and that he might shut up the pass entirely 
against the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to 
sound Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they 
should sail to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge of 
ships. — '^ For so,'' says ne, "we may take Asia, without stir- 
ring out of Europe." Aristidest did not in the least relish 
his proposal, but answered him to this purpose: — *^ Till now 
we have had to do with an enemy immersed in luxury; but if 
we shut him up in Greece, and drive him to necessity, he, 
who is master of such prodigious forces, will no longer sit un- 
der a golden canopy, and be a quiet spectator of the proceed- 
ings of the war, but, awaked by aanger, attempting every thing, 
and present every where, he will correct his past errors, and 
follow counsels better calculated for success. Instead, there- 
fore, of breaking that bridge, we should, if possible, provide 
another, that he may retire the sooner out of Europe.*' " If 
that is the case," said Themistocles, " we must all consider 
and contrive how to put him upon the most speedy retreat out 
of Greece." 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king's eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Arnaces bjr name, to ac- 
quaint him, — "That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, 
were determined to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the 
bridge: but that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, 
advised him to hasten towards his own seas, and pass over in- 
to Asia, while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
delay, to prevent the confederates from pursuing him." 

* In this battle, which was one of the most memorable we find in histoiy, 
the Grecians lost forty ships, and the Persians two hundred, besides a great 
many more that were taken. 

-f According to Herodotus, it was not Aiiistides, but Euiybiades, who made 
this reply to Themistocles. 
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XerxeSy terrified at the news, retired with the jn*eatest pre- 
cipitation.* How prudent the management of Themistocles 
and Aristides was, Mordonius afforded a proof, when, with a 
small part of the king's forces, he put the Greeks in extreme 
danger of losing all in the battle of Plataea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, iBgina bore away 
the palm; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite 
of envy, was universally allowed to have distinguished him- 
self most; for when they came to the isthmus, and every offi- / 
cer took a billet from the altar, t to inscribe upon it the names ^' 
of those that had done the best service, every one put himself 
in the first place, and Themistocles in the second. The La- 
cedaemonians, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eu- ' 
rybiades the prize of valour, and Themistocles that of wis- 
dom, honouring each with a crown of olive. They likewise 
presented the latter with the handsomest chariot in the city, 
and ordered three hundred of their youth to attend him to the 
borders. At the next Olympic games, too, we are told, that 
as soon as Themistocles appeared in the ring, the champions 
were overlooked by ,the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers wim the ut- 
most admiration and applause. This incense was extremely 
grateful to him; and he acknowledged to his friends that -he 
then reaped the fruit of his labours lor Greece. 

Indeed he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a 
conclusion from his memorable acts and sayings. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not 
despatch any business, whether public or private, singly, but 
put o£f all aiSairs to the day he was to embark, that having a 
great deal to do, he might appear with the greater dignity and 
importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up 
by the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets 
upon them, he passed by them, and turning to his friend said, 
** Take these things for yourself, for you are not Themisto- 
cles." 

* 

* Xerxes, haidng left Maidonius in Greece with an army of three hundred 
thousand men, marched with the rest towards Thrace, in order to cro0B the 
Hellespont. As no provisions had been prepared beforehand, his anm 
derwent great hardships during the whole time of his march, whicli^ 
Bve-and-forty days. The king, finding they were not in a condition to^ 
sue their route so expeditiously as he desired, advanced with a small retiiiue*, 
but when he arrived at the Hellespont, he found his bridge of boats broken 
down by the violence of the storms, and was reduced to the necessity of 
crossing over in a fishing^boat From the Hellespont he continued his night 
to Sardis. 

•\ The altar of Neptune. This solemmty was dengned to make them give 
their judgment impartially, as in the presence of the gods. 
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To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdain^ 
but in his glory made his court to him, he said, — "Young 
man, we are both come to our senses at the same time, thougn 
a little too late.'* 

He used to say, — "The Athenians paid him no honour or 
sincere respect; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
they sheltered themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, 
which, when the weather was fair again, they would rob of 
its leaves and branches. '* 

When one of Seriphus told him, — " He was not so much 
honoured for his own sake, but for his country's;" — "True,** 
answered Themistocles, "for neither should I have been 
greatly distinguished if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if 
you had been an Athenian.*' 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some 
service, setting himself up against Themistocles, and ventur- 
ing to compare his own exploits with his, he answered him 
with this fable; — " There once happened a dispute between 
th^ feast-day and the day after the feast: Says the day after the 
feast ^ I am full of bustle and trouble; whereas, with you, folks 
enjoy at their ease every thing ready provided. You say 
right, says the feast-day ^ but if I nad not been before you, you 
would not have been at all. So, had it not been for me, then, 
where would you have been now.'** 

His son being master of his mother, and by her means of 
him, he said, laughing, — " This child is greater than any man 
in Greece; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I com- 
mand the Athenians, his mother commands me, and he com- 
mands his mother.** 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when he haj>- 
pened to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, — "that it 
nad a good neighbour.** 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to the rich one, and assigned this reason, — "He had 
rather she should have a man without money, than money 
without a man.'* Such was the pointed manner in which he 
often expressed himself, t 

After the greatest actions we have related, his next enter- 
prise was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Theo- 
pompus tells us, he bribed the Lacedaemonian Ephoriy that they 

* Tliere is the genuine Attic salt in most €( these retorts and observations 
of Themistocles. His wit seems to have been equal to his military and po- 
litical capacity. 

+ Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, which deserves mentioning'. 
When Simonides Wered to teach Themistocles the art of memom he an^ 
{iwcrcd, Ah! rather teach me the art offorsetiing; far I often rtmmier what i 
would not, and can not forget what IvMmld, 
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might not oppose it; but most historians say he ovenreached 
them. He was sen^ it seems, on pretence of an embassy, to 
Sparta. The Spartans complainea that the Athenians were 
fortifying their city, and the governor of ^gina, who was 
come for that purpose, supported the accusation. But The- 
mistocles absolutely denied it, and challenged them to send 
proper persons to Athens to inspect the walk; at once gaining 
time for finishing them, and contriving to have hostages at 
Athens for his return. The event answered his expectation; 
for the Laceda&monians, when assured how the fact stood, 
dissembled their resentment, and let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Firseus (having ob* 
served the conveniency of that harbour) ; by which means he 
gave the city every maritime accommodation. In this re- 
spect his politics were very difierent from those of the ancient 
kings of Athens. They, we are told, used their endeavours 
to draw the attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirely to the culture of 
the ground; and to this purpose they published the fable of 
the contention lietween Minerva and Neptune, for the patron- 
age of Attica, when the former, by producing an olive-tree be- 
fore the judges, sained her cause. Themistocles did not bring 
the Piraeus into the city, as Aristophanes the comic poet would 
have it; but he joined the city by a line of communication to 
the Piraeus, and the land to the sea. This measure strength- 
ened the people against the nobility, and made them bolder 
and more untractable, as power came with wealth into the 
hands of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. Hence it was, 
that the oratory in Pnyx^ which was buiu to front the sea, was 
afterwards turned by the thirty tyrants towards the land;* for 
they believed a maritime power inclinable to a democracy, 
whereas persons employed in agriculture would be less uneasy 
under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for 
strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of 
Pagasae to winter, he acquainted the citizens in full assembly, 
— ** That he had hit upon a design which might greatly con- 
tribute to their advantage, but it was not fit to be communi- 
cated to their whole body. The Athenians ordered him to 
communicate it to Aristides only,t and if he approved of it, 
to put it in execution. Themistocles then informed him, — 
<< That he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at Pa- 

• The thirty tyrants were established at Athens by Lysander, 403 years be- 
fore the Christian era^ and 77 years after the battle of Salamis. 

f How glorious this testimony of the public regaid to ij^des, from a 
people tlien so free, and withal so virtuouat ^ 
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gas9e. Up^^ which, Aristides went and declared to the peo- 
ple, — '*Tnat the enterprise which Themistocles proposed, was 
indeed the most advantageous in the world, hut at the same 
time the most unjust'^ The Athenians therefore commanded 
him to lay aside all thoughts of it. ^ 

Ahout this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the 
assembly of the MmphkiyonSj to exclude from that council all 
those states iJhat had not joined in the confederacy against the 
king of Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that if 
the Thessalians, the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled 
from the council, the Lacedaemonians would have a great ma- 
jority of voices, and consequently procure what decrees they 
pleased. He spoke, therefore, in aefence of those states, and 
Drought the deputies off from that desien, bv representing that 
thirty-one cities only had their share of the burden of that war, 
and that the greatest part of these were but of small considera- 
tion; that consequently it would be boUi unreasonable and dan- 
gerous to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and 
leave the council to be dictated to by two or three great cities. 
By this he became very obnoxious to the Lacedaemonians, who, 
for this reason, set up Cimon against him as a rival in all af- 
fairs of state, and used all their interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies also, by sailing round the islands, 
and extorting money from them; as we may conclude from 
the answer which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him 
to a demand of that sort He told them, — " He brought two 
gods along with him, Persuasion and Force.'^ They replied, — 
'^ They had also two great gods on their side, Poverty and De- 
spairy who forbade them to satisfy him.'* Timocreon, the 
Rhodian poet, writes with ^eat bitterness against Themisto- 
cles, and charges him with oetraying him, tnough his friend 
and host, for money, while, for the nke paltry consideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles, oo in these verses: — 

Pausanias you may pndse, and you Xantippus, 
And you Leotychidas: But sure the hero. 
Who bears th' Athenian palm, is Aristides. 
what is the false, the vain Themistocles? 
The yery lig^ht is grudg*d him by Latona, 
Who for vile pelfoetrayed Timocreon, 

* It is hardly possible for the nulitaiy and political genius of Themistocles 
to save him fi'om contempt and detestation, when we arrive at this part of 

his conduct A serious proposal to bum the confederate fleet! 

That fleet, whose united efforts had saved Greece from destruction! — which 
had foug-ht under his auspices with such irresistible valour! — That sacred 
fleet, the minutest parts of wliich should have been relig'iously preserved, 
or, if consumed, consumed only on the altars, and in the service of the gods' 
-How diabolical is that policy, which, in its way to power, tramples on 
humanity, justice and gratitude! 
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His fiiend and host: nor guve him to behold 

His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 

He sail'd, and left him on a foreign coast 

What fatel end awaits the man that kills, 

ThAt banishes, that sets the villain up. 

To fill his g^litt'ring stores? While ostentation. 

With vain urs, fain would boast the generous hand. 

And at the bthmus spreads a public board 

For crowds that eat, and curse him at the banquet* 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themis*^ 
tocles, after the condemnation and banishment of that great 
man^ in a poem which begins thus: — , 

Muse, crown'd with glory, bear this faithful stndn^ 
Fiir as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles, for 
favouring the Persians. When therefore Themistocles was 
accused of the same traitorous inclinations, he wrote against 
him as follows: — 

Timocreon's honour to the Modes is sold. 
But yet not his alone: Another fox 
I^Hnds the same fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calum* 
nies against him, he was often forced to recount his own ser- 
vices, which rendered him still more insupportable; and when 
they expressed their displeasure, he said, — "Are you weary 
of receiving benefits often from the same hand?" 

Another oflfence he gave the people, was, his building a tem- 
ple to Diana, under the name oi AristobtiUy or, Diana ^'the best 
counsel; intimating that he had given the best counsel; not only 
to Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his 
own house^ in the quarter of Melita, where now the execution- 
ers cast out the bodies of those that have suffered death, and 
where they throw the halters and clothes of such as have been 
strangled or otherwise put to death. There was, even in our 
time, a statue of Themistocles in this temple of Diana .^m/o^fe, 
from which it appeared that his aspect was as heroic as his soul. 

At last, the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high 
distinction in which he stood, banished him by the ostracism; 
and this was nothing more than they had done to others whose 
power was become a burden to them, and who had risen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires; (or the ostracism^ 
or ten years banishment^ was not so much intended to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of 
envy, who delights in the disgrace of superior characters, and 
loses a part of her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Ar- 
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gos,* the affair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the ene- 
mies of Themistodes. The person that accused him of trea- 
son was Leobotes, the son ot Alcmeon of A^ule, and the 
Spartans joined in the impeachment Pausanias at first con- 
ceded his plot from Themistodes, though he was his friend; 
but when ne saw him an exile, and full of indignation against 
the Athenians, he venturedto communicate his aesi^s to him, 
showing him the king of Persia's letters, and exciting him to 
vengeance against the Greeks, as an unjust and ungrateful 
people. Themistodes rejected the solicitations of Pausanias, 
and refused to have the least share in his designs; but he gave 
no information of what had passed between them, nor let the 
secret transpire; whether he thoueht he would desist of him- 
self, or tibat he would be discovered some other way, as he had 
embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise, without any 
rationd hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death there, were 
found letters and other writings relative to the business, which 
caused no small suspicion against Themistodes. The Lacedae- 
monians raised a clamour against him; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him, insisted on the cliarge. He could 
not defend himself in pers .^n, but he answered by letter the 
principal parts of the accusation. For, to obviate the cdum- 
nies or his enemies, he observed to the Athenians, — " That 
he who was bom to command, and incapable of servitude, 
could never sell himself, and Greece dong with him, to ene- 
mies and barbarians." The people, however, listened to his 
accusers, and then sent them with orders to bring him to an- 
swer the charge before the states of Greece. Of this he had 
timely notice, and passed over to the isle of Corcyra, the inha- 
bitants of which had great obligations to him ; for a difference 
between them and the people of Corinth had been referred to 
his arbitration, and he nad decided it by awarding the Corin- 
thianst to pay down twenty tdents, and Uie isle of Leucas to 

* The ^at Pausanias, who had beaten the Pernans in the battle of Pla- 
tsea, and who on many occasions had behaved with g^at generosity as well 
as moderation, at last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous tit^aty with 
the Per»ans, in hopes, through their interest, to miCke bimsielf sovereigti df 
Greece. As soon as he had conceived these strange notions, he feU into the 
manners of the Persians, affected all their luxury, and derided the plain cus- 
toms of his country', of which he had formerly been so fond. The Ephori 
waited some time for clear proof of his treacherous designs, and when they 
had obtained it, determined to imprison him. But he fled into the temple 
of Minerva Chalcioicos, and they besieged him there. They walled up all 
the g^tes, and his own mother laid the first stone. When they had almost 
starved him to death, they liud hands on him, and by the time they had g^t 
^m out of the temple, he expired. 

f The scholiast upon Thucydides tells us, Themistodes served the pec- 
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be in common between the two parties, as a colony from both: 
From thence he fled to Epirus; and finding himself still pur* 
sued by the Athenians and Lacedsemonians, he tried a very 
hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the protection 
of Admetus, kine of the Molossians. Admetus had made a 
request to tibe Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by 
ThemistQcles, in the time of his prosperity and influence ia 
the state, the kin^ entertained a deep resentment against him^ 
and made no secret of his intention to revense himself, if ever 
the Athenians should fall into his power. However, while he 
was thus flying from place to* place, he was more afraid of thi^ 
recent envy of his countrymen, than of the consequences ot 
an old quarrel with the king; and, therefore, he went and ppt 
himself in his hands, appearing before him as a suppliant, m 
a particular and extraordmary manner.^ He took tne king*8 
son, who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down be- 
fore the household gods. This manner of offering a petition^ 
the Molossians look upon as the most efiectual, and only 
one that can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose 
name was Phthia, suggested this method of supplication to 
Themistocles. Others, that Admetus himself taught him to 
act the part, that he might have 8 sacred obligation to allege 
against giving him up to those that might come to demand him. 
At that time Epicrates the Acarnanian found means to con* 
vey the wife and children'bf Themistocles out of Athens, and 
sent them to him; for which Cimon afterwards condemned 
him, and put him to death. This account is civen by Stesim* 
brotus; jet, I know not how, forgetting what lie had asserted, 
or making^ Themistocles forget it, he tells us he sailed from 
thence to dicily, and demanded king Hiero's daughter in mar* 
riage, promising to bring the Greeks under his subjection; 
and that, upon Hiero's refusal, he passed over into Asia. But 
this is not probable: for Theophrastus, in his treatise on mo- 
narchy, relates, that when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themis- 
tocles harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, 
and not to sufier the tyrant's horses to run. Thucydides 
writes, that he went by land to the^gean sea, and embarked 

I 

pie of Corcyra in an afTair of great importance. The states of breece were 
inclined to make war upon that island, for not joining in the league against 
Xerxes: but Themistocles represented, that if they were in that manner to 
punish all the cities that had not acceded to the league, their proceedings 
would bring greater calamities upon Greece than it had suffered from the 
barbarians. 

* It was nothing particular for a suppliant to do homagfe to tlie household 
gods of the person to whom he had a request; but to do it with the king's 
son in his arms, was an extraordinary circumstance. 

Vol. I. 2 L 23 
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at Pydna; that none in the ship knew him, till he was driven 
by a storm to Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athenians; that through fear of being taken, he then informed 
the master of the ship and the pilot who he was; and that part- 
ly by entreaties, partly by threatening, he would declare to 
the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him from the 
first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor, and sail for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures was privatelv sent after 
him to Asia by his friends. What was discoverea and seized 
for the public use, Theopompus says, amounted to a hundred 
talents, Theophrastus fourscore; though he was not worth 
three talents before his employment in the govemmenf 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a num- 
ber of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythadorus, were 
watching to take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to those 
that were determined to get money by anv means whatever; 
for the king of Persia had oflfered, by proclamation, two hun- 
dred talents for apprehending him.T He, therefore, retired 
to -^gae, a little town of the -^olians, where he was known 
to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of great 
wealth, and had some interest at the Persian court. In his 
house he was concealed a few days; and, one evening after 
supper, when the sacrifice was ofiered, Olbius, tutor to Nico- 
genes's children cried out, ai in a rapture of inspiration, — 

Counsel, O Night, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw 
a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping up to his neck; 
which, as soon as it touched his face, was turned into an eagle, 
and, covering him with its wings, took him up, and carried 
him to a distant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to 
him, upon which he rested securely, and was delivered from 
all his fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by Nico- 
genes, who contrived this method for it. The barbarians in 
general, especially the Persians, are jealous of the women even 
to madness; not only of their wives, but their slaves and con- 
cubines; for, beside the care they take that they shall be seen 

• This is totally inconsistent with that splendour in which, according to 
Plutarch's own account, he lived, before he had any pubUc appointments. 

f The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, since The- 
mistocles had not only beaten lum in the battle of Salamis, but what was 
more disgraceful still, had made him a dupe to his designing persuasions 
and representations. In the loss of victory, he had some consolation, as he 
was not himself the immediate cause of it; but for his ridiculous return to 
Asia, his anger could only fall upon himself and Themistocles. 
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by none but their own family, thev keep them like prisoners 
in their houses; and when they take a jouriley, they are put 
in a carriage, close covered on all sides. In such a carriage 
as this, Themistocles was conveyed, the attendants being in- 
structed to tell those they met, if they happened to be cjues- 
tioned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to 
a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsachus, relate, that Xerxes 
was then dead, and that it was to his son* Artaxerxes that 
Themistocles addressed himself. But Ephorus, Dinon, Cli- 
tarchus, Heraclides, and several others, write, that Xerxes 
himself was then upon the throne. The opinion of Thucy- 
dides seems most agreeable to chronology, though it is not 
perfectly well settled. Themistocles, now ready for the dan- 
gerous experiment, applied first to Artabanus,t a military oflS- 
cer, and told him, — *^He was a Greek, who desired to have 
audience of the king about matters of great importance, which 
the king himself had much at heart. " Artabanus answered,— 
*^The laws of men are different; some esteem one thing ho- 
nourable, and some another; but it becomes all men to honour 
and observe the customs of their own country. With you the 
thing most admired, is said to be liberty and equality. We 
have many excellent laws; and we regard it as one of the most 
indispensable, to honour the kiiig, and to adore him as iJie 
image of that deity who preserves and supports the universe. 
If, tnerefore, you are willing to conform to our customs, and 
to prostrate yourself before the king, you may be permitted 
to see him and speak to him. But if you can not bring your- 
self to this, you must acquaint him with your business by a 
third person. It would be an infringement of the custom of 
his country, for the king to admit any one to audience that 
does not worship him." To this lliemistocles replied, — 
^^ My business, Artabanus, is to add to the king's honour and 
power; therefore, I will comply with your customs, since the 
god that has exalted the Persians will have it so, and by my 
means the number of the king's worshippers shall be increas- 
ed. So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the 
king what I have to say." — "But who," said Artabanfts, 
"shall we say you are? for bv your discourse you appear to 
be no ordinary person." Themistocles answered, — ** No- 
body must know that before the king himself." So Phanias 

• Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian court in the first year of 
the seventy-ninth Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Christ; for that 
was the first year of Artaxerxes's reign. 

t Son of that Artabanus, captain of the gpiards, who slew Xerxes, and 
persuaded Artaxerxes to cut on his elder brother Darius. 
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writes; and Eratosthenes, in his treatise on riches, adds, that 
Themistodes was brought acquainted with Artabanus, and re- 
commended to him by an Eretrian woman, who belonged to 
tiiat officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and, after his prostra- 
tion, stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to ask 
him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put the ques- 
tion, and he answered, — ^^Tne man that is now come to ad- 
dress himself to you, king, is Themistodes the Athenian; an 
exile, persecuted b^ the Greeks. The Persians have suffered 
much oy me, but it has been more tlian compensated by my 
preventmg your being pursued: when, after t had delivered 
Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my power to 
do you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my pre- 
sent misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your 
favour, if you ai^e reconciled to me, or, if you retain any re- 
sentment, to disarm it by my submission. Reject not the tes- 
timony my enemies have given to the services I have done the 
Persians, and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes af- 
ford you, rather to show your generosity, than to satisf]^ your 
revenge. If you save me, you save your suppliant; if^you 
destroy me, you destroy the enemy of Greece.''* In hopes of 
influencing the king by an argument drawn from religion, 
Themistocles added to this speech an account of the vision he 
had in Nicogenes' house, and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, 
which ordered him — " to go to one who bore the same name 
with the god;" from which he concluded he was sent to him, 
since 'both were called, and redly were great kings. 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired his cou- 
rage and magnanimity; but, with his friends, he felicitated 
himself upon this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We 
are told also, that he prayed to JlrimaniuaA that nis enemies 
might ever be so infatuated, as to drive irom amongst them 
their ablest men; that he offered sacrifice to the gods, and im- 
mediately after made a great entertainment; nay that he was 
so affected with joy, that when he retired to rest, in the midst 
of his sleep, he called out three times, — ** I have Themisto- 
cles the Athenian." 

As soon as it was day, he cdled together his friends, and 
ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile 
expected no favour, when he found tiiat the guards, at the first 
hearing of his name, treated him with rancour, and loaded 
him with reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken his seat, 

* How extremely object and contemptible is this petition, wherein the 
suppliant founds every argument in his favour upon his tfieea/ 

f The ^od of darkness, the supposed author of plagues and calamities, was 
Called Ahriman of 4rimaniu9* 
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and a i^espectful silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, 
as Themistocles passed him, whispered him, with a sigh, — 
** Ah! thou subtle serpent of Greece, the king's good genius 
has brought thee hither. " However, when he had prostrated 
himself twice in the presence, the king saluted him, and spoke 
to him graciously, telling him, — " He owed him two hundred 
talents, for as he had delivered himself up, it was but just tliat 
he should receive the reward offered to any one that should 
bring him. " He promised him much more, assured him of 
his protection, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he 
had to propose concerning Greece. Themistocles replied, — 
*^ That a man's discourse was like a piece of tapestrj,* which, 
when spread open displays its figures; but when it is folded 
up, they are hidden and lost; therefore he begged time." The 
king, delighted with the comparison, bade him take what time 
he pleased; and he desired a year; in which space he learned 
the Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the 
king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he enter- 
tained their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs: but 
as there were then many changes in the ministry, he incurred 
the envy of the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed 
to speak too freely of them to the king. The honours that 
were paid him were far superior to those that other strangers 
had experienced; the king took him with him a hunting, con* 
versed familiarly with him in his palace, and introduced him 
to the queen-mother, who honoured him with her confidence. 
He likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the learn- 
ing of the Maffi. 

iJemaratus tne Lacedaemonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be carried 
through Sardis in royal state, t with a diadem upon his head. 
But Mithropaustes, tne king's cousin-german, took him by the 
hand, and said, — ^'''Demaratus, this diadem does not carry 
brains along with it to cover; nor Would you be Jupiter, though 
you should take hold of his thunder." The king was highly 
displeased at Demaratus for making this request, and seemed 
determined never to forgive him; yet, at the desire of Themis- 
tocles, he was persuaded to be reconciled to him. And in the 
following reigns, when the affairs of Persia and Greece were 
more closely connected, as oft as the kings requested a favour 
of any Grecian captain, they are said to have promised him, in 

* In this he artfully conformed to the figurative manner of speaking^ in 
use among the eastern nations. 

f This was the highest mark of honour which the Persian kings could 
give. Ahasuerus, the same with Xerxes, the &ther of tlus Artaxerxes, had 
not long befbre otdained that Mordecai should be honoured in that manner* 

23* 
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express terms, — ^^That he should be a greater man at their 
court than Themistocles had been/' Nay we are told tliat 
Themistocles himself, in the midst of his greatness, and the 
extraordinary respect that was paid him, seeing his table most 
elegantly spread, turned to his children, and said, — " Children 
we should nave been undone, had it not been for our undoing." 
Most authors agree, that he had three cities given him, for 
bread, wine, and meat. Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus.* 
Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Percote and 
Palsecepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought him to the 
sea-coast, a Persian, named Epixyes, governor of Uppei 
Phrygia, who had a desim upon his lue, and had long pre 
pared certain Pisidians to Kill nim, when he should lodge m a 
city called Leontocephalus, or Lion's Head, now determined 
to put it in execution. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 
the mother of the s^ds is said to have appeared to him in a 
dream, and thus to have addressed him: ^^ Beware, Themisto- 
cles, of the Lion's Head, lest the lion crush you. For this 
warning I require of you Mnesiptolema for my servant" 
Themistocles awoke in great disorder: and when he had de- 
voutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the hi^-road, and 
took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night he 
took up his lodgmg bevond it; but as one of me horses that had 
carried his tent haS fallen into a river, and his servants were 
busied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, 
who were advancing with their swords drawn, saw these hang- 
ings indistinctly by moon-light, and taking them for the tent 
of Themistocles, expected to find him reposmg himself within. 
They approached merefore, and lifted up tJie hangings; but 
the servants that had the care of them, tell upon them and 
took them. The danger thus avoided, Themistocles, admir- 
ing the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, built a 
temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Dhidymene^ 
and appointeahis daughter Mnesiptolema priestess of it 

When he was come to Sardis, he divertea himself with look- 

• The. countrv about Magnesia was so fertile, that it brought nrhemistocles 
a revenue of fiuy talents; Lampsacus had in its neighbouniood the noblest 
vineyards of the east; and Myus, or Myon, abounded in provisions, particu- 
larly in fish. It was usual wiUi the eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to 
their favoiu'ites, to assign them cities and provinces. Even such provinces 
as the kings retained the revenue of, were under particular assigfnments; one 
province furnishing so much for wine, another for victuals, a third for the 
i)rivy purse, and a fourth for the wardix)be. One of tlie queens had all Egypt 
i' r her clothing; and Plato tells (1 Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces 
Were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe: one for her girdle, another for 
her head-dress, and so of the rest; and each province bore the name of thai 
puit of the ('ress it was to fiimish. 
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ing upon the ornaments of the temples; and among the great 
number Of offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele a female 
figure of brass, two cubits hieh, callea Hydrdjphorua^ or the 
water-bearer: which he himself when surveyor of the aque- 
ducts at Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of 
the fines of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
strange country, or that he was desirous to show the Atheni- 
ans how much he was honoured,* and what power he had all 
over the king's dominions, he addressed himself to the go- 
vernor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to 
Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, and said, he 
would certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he 
had made him. Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, appli- 
ed to the governor's women, and, by money, prevailed upon 
them to pacify him. After this he behaved with more pru- 
dence, sensible how much he had to fear from the envy ojt the 
Persians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopom- 
pus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, where, loaded 
with valuable presents, and equally honoured with the Persian 
nobles, he long lived in great security; for the king, who was 
engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little 
attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt 
by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cy- 
prus and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the 
seas, then the king of Persia applied himself to oppose the 
Greeks, and to prevent the crowth of their power. He put 
his force in motion, sent out his generals, and despatched mes- 
sengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, to command him to per- 
form his promises, and exert himself against Greece. Did he 
not obey the summons then? No; neither resentment against 
the Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to take the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly he might dqubt the event of the war, as 
Greece had then several great generals; and Cimon in particu- 
lar was distin^ished with extraordinary success. Above all, 
regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 

* It is not improbable that this ptoceeded from a principle of vanity. The 
love of admiration was the ruling passion of Themistocles, and discoyeis it^* 
self uniformly through his whole conduct There might, however, be ano- 
ther reason, which Plutarch has not mentioned. Themistocles was an ex- 
cellent manager in poUtical religion. He had lately been eminently distin^ 
guished by the favour of Cybele; he finds an Athenian statue in her temple. 
The goddess consents tiiat he should send it to Athens; and the Athenians, 
out of respect to the goddess, must of cwubc cease to p«t|^te her favour- 
ite Themistocles. •" ~* 
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fainedi whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
im (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to 
his life as became his dignity. * Having, therefore, sacrificed 
to the gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he 
drank DulFs blood,t as is generally reported; or, as some re- 
late it, he took a (|uick poison, and ended his days in Magne- 
sia, having lived sixty-nve years, most of which he had spent 
in civil or military employments. When the king was ac- 
quainted with the cause and manner of his death, he admired 
him more than ever, and continued his favour and bounty to 
his friends and relations. X 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Lysander 
of Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diodes, Archeptolis, Po- 
lyeuctes, and Cleophantus. The three last survived him. 
rlato takes notice of Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, 
but a man of no merit in otner respects. Neocles, his eldest 
son, died when a child, by the bite of a horse; and Diocles 
was adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He had several 
daughters; namely, ]Vlnesiptolema, by a second wife, who was 
married to Archeptolis, her half brother; Italia, whose hus- 
band was Panthides of Chios; Sibaris, married to Nicomedes 
the Athenian; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, 
the nephew of Themistocles, who, after her father's death, 
took a voyage for that purpose, received her at the hands of 
her brothers, and brougnt up her sister Asia, the youngest of 
the children. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to him 
which still remains in the market-place. No credit is to be giv- 
en to Andocides, who writes to his friends, that the Athenians 
stole his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered them in the air; 
for it is an artifice of his to exasperate the nobility against the 
people. Phylarchus too, more like a writer of tragedy than 
an historian, availing himself of what may be called a piece of 
machinery, introduces Neocles and Demopolis, as the sons of 
Themistocles, to make his story more interesting and pathetic. 
But a very moderate degree of sagacity may discover it to be 
a fiction. Yet Diodorus the geographer writes, in his treatise 

• Thucydides, who was contemporary with Themistocles, only says, — <« he 
died of a distemper; but some report that he poisoned himself, seeing it im- 
possible to accomplish what he had promised the king." — TkucycUcL deSell. 
Ptlopon. 1. i. 

•j- Whilst they were sacrificing the bull, he caused the blood to be receiv- 
ed in a cup, and drank it whilst it was warm, which (according to Pliny) is 
mortal, because it coagulates or thickens in an instant. 

t There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of Themisto- 
cles than in the death of Cato. It is something enthusiastically great,, when 
a man determines not to survive his liberty; but it b sometlung rail g^reater^ 
when he refuses to survive his honour. 
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of sepulchresybut rather by conjecture than certain knowledee, 
that, near the harbour of f iraeus, from the promontory of Alci- 
mus,* the land makes an elbow, and when you have doubled 
it inwards, by the still water, there is a vast foundation, upon 
which stands the tomb of Themistocles,t in the form oi an al- 
tar. WiUi him Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree 
in the following lines: — 

Oft as the merchant speeds the passinr sail. 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail; 
When hostile ships in martial combat meet, 
X Thy shade attending, hovers o*er the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were granted by the Mag- 
nesians to the descendants of Themistocles, whicn continued 
down to our times; for they were enjoyed by one of his name, 
an Athenian, with whom I had a particular acquaintance and 
friendship in the house of Ammonius the philosopher. 

* Meurnus rightly corrects it AUmua. We find no place in Attica called 
Akimus, but a borough named Alimus there was^ on me east of the Pirxus. 

f Thucydides says that the bones of Themistocles, by his own command, 
were privately carried back into Attica, and buried there. But Pauaanias 
agrees with Theodorus, that the Athenians, repenting <^ their ill usage of tins 
great man, honoured him with a tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themistodea, when bamshed, had any 
design either to revenge himself on Athens, or to take refuge in the court 
of the king of Perna. The Greeks themselves forced him upon this, or ra> 
ther the LAcedxmonians; for, as by their intrij^es his countrymen were in- 
duced to banish Inm; so, by their importunities alter he was Nw irtif d ^ he 
was not suffered to enjoy any refuge m quiet 
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Among the many remarkable things related of Furius Ca- 
millus, the most extraordinary seems to be this^ that though 
he was often in the highest commands, and performed tne 
greatest actions; thougn he was five times chosen dictator; 
tnoush he triumphed four times, and was styled the second 
founder of Rome; yet he was never once consul. Perhaps 
we may discover the reason in the state of the commonwealth 
at that time; the people then at variance with the senate,* re- 
fused to elect consuls, and, instead of them, put the govern- 
ment in the hands of military tribunes. Though these acted, 
indeed, with consular power and authority, yet their adminis- 
tration was less grievous to the j)eople, because they were 
more in number. To have the direction of a£fairs entrusted 
to six persons instead of two, was some ease and satisfaction 
to a people that could not bear to be dictated to by the nobili- 
ty. Camillus, then distinguished by his achievements, and 
at the height of glory, did not choose to be consul against the 
inclinations of the people, though the comitiay or assemblies in 
which they might have elected consuls, were several times 
held in that period. In all his other commissions, which were 
many and various, he so conducted himself, that if he was en- 
trusted with the sole power, he shared it with others, and if 
he had a colleague, the glory was his own. The authority 
seemed to be shared by reason of his great modesty in com- 
mand, which gave no occasion to envy; and the glory was se- 
cured to him by his genius and capacity, in which he was uni- 
versally allowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furiit was not very illustrious before his 

• The old quarrel about the distribution of lands v*3 revived, the peo- 
ple insisting that every citizen should have an equal share. The senate 
met frequently to disconcert the proposal; and at last Appius Claudius mov- 
ed, that some of the college of the tribunes of the people should be grained, 
as the onl^ remedy against the tyranny of that body; which was accord- 
inely put m execution. The commons, thus disappointed, chose militarv 
tribunes instead of consuls, andsome times had them all plebeian&r— Xito. L 
(v. c. 48. 

f Furius was the fanuly name. Camillus (as has been already observed) 
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time; he was the first that raised it to distinction, when he 
served under Posthumius Tibertius, in the ^reat battle widi 
the Equi and Volsci.^ In that action, spurring his horse be- 
fore the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, when, in- 
stead of retiring, he plucked the javelin out of the wound^ en- 
faged wiUi the l)ravest of the enemy, and put them to .flight 
'or this, among other honours, he was appointed censor, an 
office, at that time, of great dignity, t There is upon record 
a very laudable act of nis, that took place during his office. 
As Uie wars had made many widows, he obliged such of the 
men as lived single, partly by persuasion, and partlv by threat- 
ening them with fines, to marry those widows. Another act 
of his, which, indeed, was absolutely necessary, was, the caus- 
ing orphans, who before were exempt from taxes, to contri- 
bute to the supplies; for these were ver}^ large, by reason of the 
continual wars. What was then most urgent was the siege of 
Veii, whose inhabitants some call Venetani. This city was the 
barrier of Tuscany, and in the quantity of her arms, and num- 
ber of her military, not inferior to Rome. Proud of her 
wealth, her elegance, and luxury, she had maintained with the 
Romans many long and gallant disputes for glory and for 
power. But humbled by many signal defeats, the Veientes 
had then bid adieu to that ambition ; they satisfied themselves 
with building strong and high walls, ana filling the city with 
provisions, arms, and all kinds of warlike stores; and so they 
waited for the enemy without fear. The siege was long, but 
no less laborious and troublesome to the besiegers than to tlrnn. 
For the Romans had long been accustomed to summer cam- 
paigns only, and to winter at home; and then for the first time 
their officers ordered them to construct forts, to raise strong 

was an appellation of children of quality, who ministered in tlie temple of 
some ^od. Our CamiUus was the first who retained it as a surname. 

• Tins was in the year of Rome 324, when CamiUus might be about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age (for in the year of Rome 389, he was near four- 
score), though the Roman youth did not use to bear arms sooner than se- 
venteen. And though Plutarch says, that his gaUant behaviour, at that 
time, procured him the censorsliip, yet that was an office which the Romans 
never conferred upon a young person; and, in feet, CamiUus was not censor 
tiU tlie year of Rome 353. 

■j- The axithority of the censors, in the time of the republic, was very ex- 
tensive. They liad power to expel senators the house, to degrade the 
kni gilts, and to disable the commons from giving their votes in the assem- 
blies of the people. But the emperors took the office upon themselves^ 
and as manv of them abused it, it lost its honoiu*, and sometimes the very 
title was laid aside. As to what Plutarch says, that CamiUus, when censor, 
obliged many of the bachelors to many the widows of those who had fallen 
in ttie wars;' that was in pursuance of one of the powers of his office.— 
Coslibes esse prohibento. 
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works about their camp, and to pass the winter as well as sum- 
mer in the enemy's country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost past, when the 
generals began to be blamed; and as it was thought they 
snowed not sufficient vigour in the siege,* they were super- 
seded, and others put in their room; among whom was Camil- 
lus, then appointed tribune the second timet He was not, 
however, at present concerned in the si^^, for it fell to his 
lot to head the expedition against the Falisci and Capenates, 
who, while the Romans were otherwise employed, commit- 
ted great depredations in their country, and harassed them dur- 
ing the whole Tuscan war. But Camillus fallinjg upon them, 
killed great numbers, and shut up the rest within their walls. 

During the heat of the war, a phenomenon appeared in the 
Alban Is^e, which might be reckoned amongst the stran^st 
prodigies; and as no common or natural cause could be assign- 
ed for it, it occasioned great consternation. The summer was 
now declining, and the season by no means rainy, nor re- 
markable for south winds. Of the many springs, brooks, and 
lakes which Italy abounds with, some were dried up, and 
others but feebly resisted the drought; the rivers, always low 
in the summer, then ran with a very slender stream. But the 
Alban lake, which has its source within itself, and discharges 
no part of its water, bein^ quite surrounded with mountains, 
without any cause, unless it was a supernatural one, began to 
rise and swell in a most remarkable manner, increasing till it 
reached the sides, and at last the very tops of the hills; all 
which happened without any agitation of its waters. For a 
while it was the wonder of the shepherds and herdsmen; but 
when the earth, which, like a mole, kept it from overflowing 
the country below, was broken down with the quantity and 
weight of water, then descending like a torrent through the 
ploughed fields and other cultivated grounds to the sea, it not 
only astonished the Romans, but was thought by all Italy to 
portend some extraordinary event It was the great subject 
of conversation in the camp before Veil, so that it came at last 
to be known to the besieged. 

• Of the six militaiy tribunes of that year, onlyr two, L. Yirginiiis and Ma- 
nius Serous carried on the sieg^ of VeiL Sergius commanded the attack, 
and Vupnius covered the sicg^. Wliilc tlie army was thus divided, tlie 
Falisci and Capenates fell upon Sergius, and, at the same time, the besieged 
sallying out, attacked him on the otiier side. The Komans under liis com- 
mand, tliinking they had all the forces of Hetruria to deaf with, began to 
lose courage, and retire. Virginius could liave saved liis coUeague's troops, 
but as Sergius was too proud to send to him for succoiu*, he resolved not to 
give him an^. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadful slaughter of the Ro- 
mans in their lines. — Liv. lib. v. c. 8. 

t The year of Rome o57. 
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As in the course of long sieges there is usually some con- 
versation with the enemy, it happened that a Roman soldier 
formed an acquaintance with one of the townsmen, a man 
versed in ancient traditions, and supposed to be more than or- 
dinarily skilled in divination. The Roman, perceiving that 
he expressed great satisfaction at the story of tiie lake, and 
thereupon laughed at the siege, told him, — "This was not 
die only wonder the times had produced, but other prodigies 
still stranger than this had happened to the Romans; which he 
shouU be ^lad to communicate to him, if bv that means he 
could provide for his own safety in the midst of the public 
ruin. " The man readily hearkening to the proposal, came out 
to him, expecting to hear some secret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him forward by degrees, till 
they were at some distance from the gates. Then he snatched 
him up in his arms, and by his superior strength held him, 
till, with the assistance of several soldiers from the camp, he 
was secured and carried before the generals. The man, re- 
duced to this necessity, and knowing that destiny can not be 
avoided, declared the secret oracles concerning his own coun- 
try, — " That the city could never be taken till the waters of 
the Alban lake, whicn had now forsook their bed, and found 
new passages, were turned back, and so diverted as to prevent 
their mixing with the sea.''* 

The senate, informed of this prediction, and deliberating 
about it, were of opinion it would be best to send to Delphi 
to consult the oracle. They chose for this purpose Hiree per- 
sons of honour and distinction, Licinius Cossus, Valerius ro- 
titus and Fabius Ambustus; who, having had a prosperous 
voyage, and consulted Apollo, returned with this among other 
answers, — " That they had neglected some ceremonies in the 
Latin feasts, "t As to the water of the Alban lake, they were 
ordered, if possible, to shut it up in its ancient bed; or if that 
could not be effected, to dig canals and trenches for it, till it 
lost itself on the land. Agreeably to this direction, the priests 
were employed in offering sacrifices, and the people in labour 
to turn the course of the water. J 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate removed the other 
magistrates, ana appointed Camillus dictator, who made choice 
of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horse. In the first place, 

* The prophecy, according to Livy, (1. v. c. 15.) was thisy Fett shall never 
he taken, tilt till the water is run out of the lake ofJUba, ■ 

•j- These feasts were instituted by Tarquin the Proud. The Romans pre- 
aded in them: but all the people of Latium were to attend them, and to par* 
take of a bull then sacrificed to Jupiter Lalialis. 

t This wonderful work subsists to this day, and the waters of the lake Al 
bano run through it 

24 
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he made vows to the gods, if they favoured him with putting 
a glorious period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian 
games to their honour,* and to consecrate the temple of the 
goddess, whom the Romans call the mother matuia. By her 
secret rites we may suppose this last to be the goddess Leuco- 
thea; for they take a female slave into the inner part of the 
temple, t where thev beat her, and then drive her out; they 
carry their brother's children in their arms instead of their 
own;:t ^^^ ^^7 represent in the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
all that happened to the nurses of Bacchus, and what Idb suf- 
fered for having saved the son of Juno's rival. 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the country of 
the Falisci, and in a great battle overthrew them and tneir 
auxiliaries the Capenates. Then he turned to the siege of 
Veii; and perceiving it would be both difficult and dangerous 
to endeavour to take it by assault, he ordered mines to be dug, 
the soil about the city being easy to work, and admitting of 
depth enough for the works to be carried on unseen by the 
enemy. As this succeeded to his wish, he made an assault 
without, to call the enemy to the walls; and in the mean time, 
others of his soldiers made their way through the mines, and 
secretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the citadel. This was 
the most considerable temple in the city; and we are told, that 
at that instant the Tuscan general happened to be sacrificing, 
when the soothsayer, upon inspection of the entrails, cried 
out, — " The gods promise victory to him that shall finish this 
sacrifice ;"§ tne Romans, who were under ground, hearing 
what he said, immediately removed the pavement, and came 
out with loud shouts ana clashing their arms, which struck 
the enemy with such terror, that they fled, and left the en- 
trails, which were carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has 
more of the air of fable than of history. 

The city thus taken by the Romans sword in hand, while 
they were busy iti plundering it and carrying oflT its immense 
riches, Camillus, beholding from the citadel what was done, at 
first burst into tears; and when those about him began to mag- 

* These were a kind of tournament in the g^reat circua, 

f Leucothoe, or Ino, was jealous of one of her female slaves^ who was the 
favourite of her husband Athamas. 

^ Ino was a very unhappy ^mother; for she had seen her son Learchus 
slwn by her husband, whereupon she threw herself into the sea with her 
other son Meliceites. But she was a more fortunate aunt, having* preserved 
Bacchus, the son of her sister Semele. 

§ Words spoken by persons unconcerned in their aifairs, and upon a quite 
different subject, were interpreted by the heathens as good or tad omens, 
if they happened to be any way applicable to their case. And they took 
p^eat pains to fulfil tlie omen, if tliey thought it fortunate; as well as to 
evade it, if it appeared unlucky. 
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Qify his happiness, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and 
tittered this prayer: — " Great Jupiter, and ye gods, that have 
the inspection of our good and evil actions, ye Know tliat the 
Romans, not without just cause, but in their own defence, arid 
constrained by necessity, have made war against this city, and 
their enemies its unjust inhabitants. If we must have some 
misfortune in lieu of this success, I entreat that it may fall, 
not upon Rome, or the Roman army, but upon myself; yet 
lay not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me!"* Having pro- 
nounced these words, he turned to the right, as the manner 
of the Romans is after prayer and supplication, but fell in 
turning. His friends that were by, expressed great uneasi- 
ness at the accident, but he soon recovered himself from the 
fall, and told them, — "It was only a small inconvenience 
after great success, agreeable to his prayer, "t 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, pursuant to his 
vow, to remove this statue of Juno to Rome. The workmen 
were assembled for the purpose, and he oflfered sacrifice to the 
goddess, — " Beseeching her to accept of their homage, and 
graciously to take up her abode among the gods of Rome. " 
To which it is said the statue softly answered, — " She was 
willing and readjr to do it." But Livy says, Camillus, in 
offering up his petition, touched the image of the goddess, and 
entreated tier to go with them, and that some of me standers- 
by answered, — "She consented, and would willingly follow 
them." Those that support and defend the miracle, have the 
fortune of Rome on their side, which could never have risen 
from such small and contemptible beginnings to that height of 
glory and empire, without the constant assistance of some god, 
who favoured them with many considerable tokens of his pre- 
sence. Several miracles of a similar nature are also alleged: 
as, that images have often sweated; that they have been heard 
to groan: and that sometimes they have turned from their vo- 
taries, and shut their eyes. Many such accounts we have from 
our ancients; and not a few persons of our own times have 
given us wonderful relations, not unworthy of notice. But 

* Livy, who has given us this prayer, has not qualified it with that modi- 
fication so unworthy of CamiUus, ut iuaurov V\a^)(^o tuuut nVitumo-eu, may it be 
with cut Utile detriTnent aspomhle to myself. On the contrary, he says, ut earn 
invidiam lenire suoprivato incommmoj qttam minimo publico populi Horn an i 
liceret. Camillus prayed, that if this success must have an equivalent in some 
ensuing misfortune, that misfortune might fall upon himself and the Roman 
people escape with as little ddriment as possible. This was great and heroic. 
Plutarch, having but an imperfect knowledge of the Roman language, pi-o- 
bably mistook the sense. 

j- This is a continuation of the former mistake. Livy tells us, it was con- 
jectured from the event, tliattliis fell of Camillus was a presage of his con 
demnation and banishment. 
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to give entire credit to them, or altogether to disbelieve them, 
is equally dangerous, on account of human weakness. We 
keep not always within the bounds of reason, nor are masters 
of our minds; sometimes we fall into vain superstition, and 
sometimes into an impious neglect of all religion. It is best 
to be cautious, and to avoid extremes.* 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his great ex- 
ploit in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after it had 
neen besieged ten years, or that he was misled by his flatter- 
ers, he took upon him too much state for a magistrate subject 
to the laws and usages of his country; for his triumph was 
conducted with excessive pomp, and he rode through Rome 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses, which no ^neral 
ever did before or after him. Indeed, this sort of carriage is 
esteemed sacred, and is appropriated to the king and father of 
the gods.t The citizens, therefore, considered this unusual 
appearance of grandeur as an insult upon them. Besides, they 
were offended at his opposing the law by which the cily was 
to be divided; for their tribunes had proposed that the senate 
and people should be divided into two equal parts; one part 
to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot happened to fall, 
to remove to the conquered city; by which means they would 
not only have more room, but, by being in possession of two 
considerable cities, be better able to defend their territories 
and to watch over their prosperity. The people, who were 
very numerous, and enriched by the late plunder, constantly 
assembled in the forum, and in a tumultuous manner demanded 
to have it put to the vote. But the senate and other principal 
citizens considered this proposal of the tribunes, not so much 
the dividing as the destroymg of Rome.f and in their uneasi- 
ness applied to Camillus. Camillus was afraid to put it to the 
trial, and therefore invented demurs and pretences of delay, 
to prevent the bill's being offered to the people; by which ne 
incurred their displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of their hatred 
was, his benaviour with respect to the tenttis of the spoils; 
and if the resentment of the people was not in this case alto- 
gether just, yet it had some show of reason. It seems he had 
made a vow, as he marched to Veii, that, if he took the city, 
he would consecrate the tenths to Apollo. But when the city 

• The g^eat Mi*. Addison seems to have had this passage of Plutaroh in 
liis eye, when he delivered his opinion concerning' the doctrine of witches. 

•f He Ukewise coloured his face with vermilion, the colour with which the 
statues of the gods were commonly psdnted. 

i They feared, that two such cities, would, by degprees, become two dif- 
ferent states, which, after a destructive war with each other, would 9X 
length fall a prey to their common enemies. 
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was taken, and came to be pillaged, he was either unwilline to 
interrupt his men, or in the hurry had foi^t his vow,, ana so 

gave up the whole plunder to them. After he had resigned 
is dictatorship, he laid the case before the senate; ana the 
soothsayers declared, that the sacrifices announced the anger 
of the gods, which ought to be appeased by offerings expressive 
of their gratitude for the favours they had received. The se- 
nate then made a decree, that the plunder should remain with 
the soldiers (for they knew not how to manage it otherwise); 
but that each should produce upon oath, the tenth of the value 
of what he had got This was a great hardship upon the sol- 
diers; and those poor fellows could not without force be 
brought to refund so large a portion of the fruit of their la- 
bours, and to make good not only what they had hardlv earn- 
ed, but now actually spent Camillus, distressed with their 
complaints, for want of a better excuse, made use of a very 
absurd apology, by acknowledging he had forgotten his vow. 
This they greatly resented, that having then vowed the tenths 
of the enemy's goods, he should now exact the tenths of the 
citizens'. However, they all produced their proportion; and 
it was resolved, that a vase of massy gold should be made and 
sent to Delphi But as there was a scarcity of gold in the 
city, while the. magistrates were considering how to procure 
it, the Roman matrons met, and having consulted among them- 
selves, gave up their golden ornaments, which weighed eight 
talents, as an offering to the god. And the senate, in honour 
of their piety, decreed that they should have funeral orations 
as well as the men, which had not been the custom before. * 
They then sent tJiree of the chief of the nobility ambassadors, 
in a large ship well manned, and fitted out in a manner be- 
coming so solemn an occasion. 

In mis voyage they were equally endangered by a storm 
and a calm, but escaped beyond all expectation, when on the 
brink of destruction. For the wind slackening near the iEo- 
lian islands, the galleys of the Lipareans gave them chase as 

Eirates. Upon their stretchii^ out their hands for mercy, the 
iipareans used no violence to their persons, but towed the 
ship into harbour, and there exposea both them and their 

foods to sale, having first adjudged them to be lawful prize. 
V^ith much dSfficultjr, however, mey were prev^led upon to 
release them, out of regard to the merit ana authority of Ti- 

* The matrons had the value of the gold paid tiiemi and it was not on 
this occasion, but afterwards, when they contnbuted their golden ornaments 
to make up the sum demanded by the Gauls, that funeral orations were 
granted them. The privilege they were now favoured vrith^ was leave to 
ride in chariots at the public games and sacrifices, and in open carriages, of 
a less honourable sort, on other occasions, in the streets. 

Vol. I. 2 N 24* 
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mesitheus, the chief magistrate of the place, who, moreover^ 
conveyed them with bis own vessels, and assisted in dedicat- 
ing the gift For this, suitable honours were paid him at 
Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring the law 
for removing part of the citizens to Veil once more upon the 
carpet; but the war with the Falisci very seasonably interven- 
ing, put the management of the elections in the hands of the 
patriciaiis, and they nominated Camillus a miUtary tribune,* to- 
gether with five others, as afiairs then required a eeneral of 
considerable dignity, reputation, and experience. iVhen the 
people had confirmed this nomination, Camillus marched his 
forces into the country of the Falisci, and laid siege to Falerii, 
a city well fortified and provided in all respects for the wiar. 
He was sensible it was lite to be no easy affair, nor soon to be 
despatched, and this was one reason for his engaging in it; for 
he was desirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, that they 
mi^ht not have leisure to sit down at nome, and raise tumults 
ana seditions. This was indeed a remedy which the Romans 
always had recourse to. like good physicians, to expel danger- 
ous humours from the body politic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortifications with which they 
were surrounded, made so little account of the siege, that the 
inhabitants, except those who guarded the walls, walked the 
streets in their common habits. The boys too went to school, 
and the master took them out to walk and exercise about the 
walls; for the Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to have their 
children bred at one public school, that they might betimes be 
accustomed to the same discipline, and form themselves to 
friendship and society. 

This schoolmaster, then, designing to betray the Falerians 
by means of their children, tooK them every day out of the 
city to exercise, keeping pretty close to the walls at first, and 
when their exercise was over, led them in again. By degrees 
he took them out farther, accustoming them to divert them- 
selves freelv, as if they had nothing to fear. At last, having 
got them all together, he brought them to the Roman advanced 

fuard, and delivered them up to be carried to Camillus. When 
e came into his presence, he said, — " He was the schoolmas- 
ter of Falerii, but preferring his favour to the obligations of 
duty, he came to deliver up those children to him, and in them 
the whole city." This action appeared very shocking to Ca- 
millus, and he said to those that were by, — " War (at best) 
is a savage thing, and wades through a sea of violence and in- 

* The year of Rome 361. Camillus was then military tribune the third 
time. 
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justice; yet even war itself has its laws, which men of honour 
will not depart from; nor do they so pursue victory, as to avail 
themselves of acts of villany and baseness; for a great general 
should rely onlv on his own virtue, and not upoti the treach- 
ery of others." Then he ordered the lictors to tear off the 
wretch's clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and to furnish 
the boys with rods and scourges, to punish the traitor, and 
whip him into the city. By this time the Falerians had disco- 
vered the schoolmaster's treason; the city, as might be expect- 
ed, was full of lamentations for so great a loss, and the princi- 
pal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded about the wall 
and the gate like persons distracted. In the midst of this dis- 
order they espiea the boys whipping on their master, naked 
and bound; and calling Camillus "their god, their deliverer, 
their father." Not only the parents of those children, but all 
the citizens in general, were struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the justice of 
damillus, that they immediately assembled in council, and 
sent deputies to surrender to him both themselves and their 
city. 

Camillus sent them to Rome; and when they were introdu 
ced to the senate, th#jr said: — "The Romans, in preferring 
justice to conauest, have taught us to be satisfied with submis- 
sion instead or liberty. At the same time, we declare we do 
not think ourselves so much beneath you in strength, as infe- 
rior in virtue." The senate referred the disquisition and set- 
tling of the articles of peace to Camillus, who contented him- 
self with taking a sum of money of the Falerians; and having 
entered into alliance with the whole nation of the Falisci, re- 
turned to Rome. 

But the' soldiers, who expected to have had the plundering of 
Falerii, when they came back empty-handed, accused Camulus 
to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to the commons^ and one 
that maliciously opposed the interests of the poor. And when 
the tribunes again proposed the law for transplanting part of 
the citizens to Veii,* and summoned the people to give their 
votes, Camillus spoke very freely, or rather with much asperi- 
ty against it, appearing remarkaoly violent in his opposition to 
the people, who therefore lost their bill, but harboured a strong 
resentment against Camillus. Even the misfortune he had in 
his family, of losing one of his sons, did not in the least miti- 

* The patricians earned it against the bill only by a matority of one tribe. 
And now they were so well pleased with the people, that the very next morn- 
ing a decree was passed, assigning six acres of the lands of Veu, not only 
to every father of a fiunily, but to everjr single person of feee conation. On 
the other hand, the people delighted with uiis liberafity^ aUowed the elect- 
ing of consuls, instead of military tribunes. 
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fate their rage, though, as a man of great goodness and tend- 
erness of heart, he was inconsolable for nis loss, and shut 
himself up at home, a close mourner with the women, at the 
same time that they were lodging an impeachment against him. 
His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought against him 
a charge of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoils; and it was 
alleged that certain brass gates, a part of those spoils, were 
found with him. The people were so much exasperated, that 
it was plain they would lay hold on any pretext to condemn 
him. He, therefore, assembled his friends, his colleagues, 
and fellow soldiers, a great number in all, and begged of them 
not to suffer him to be crushed by false and unjust accusations, 
and exposed to the scorn of his enemies. When they had con- 
sulted together, and fully considered the affair, the answer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it in their power to 
prevent the sentence, but they would willingly assist him to 
pay the fine that might be laid upon him. He could not, how- 
ever, bear the thoughts of so great an indignity, and giving 
way to his resentment, determined to quit the city as a voT- 
untary exile. Having taken leave of his wife and children, 
he went in silence from his house to the gate of the city. * 
There he made a stand, and turning abftut, stretched out his 
hands towards the Capitol, and prayed to the gods, — " That 
if he was driven out without any fault of his own, and merely 
by the violence or envy of the people, the Romans might 
quickly repent it, and express to all the world their want of 
Camillus, and their regret for his absence." 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his imprecations 
against his countrymen, he departed; and, leaving his cause 
undefended, he was condemned to pay a fine of fifteen thou- 
sand aaes; which, reduced to Grecian money, is one thousand 
five hundred drachmxi for the cw is a small coin that is the 
tenth part of a piece of silver, which for that reason is called 
denariusy and answers to our drachma. There is not a man in 
Rome who does not believe that these imprecations of Camil- 
lus had their effect; though the punishment of his countrymen 
for their injustice proved nowise agreeable to him, but on the 
contrary, matter of grief. Yet how great, how memorable 
was that punishment! How remarkably did vengeance pursue 
the Romans! What danger, destruction, and disgracie dia those 
times bring upon the city! Whether it was the work of for- 
tune, or wnetner it is the office of some deity, to see that vir- 
tue shall not be oppressed by the iingrateful with impunity, t 

• ThU wag four years after the taking of Falerii. 

f It was the goddess Nemesis whom the heathens believed to have the 
office of punishing evil actions in this worid, particulaiiy pnde and ingrali* 
tude. 
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The first token of the approaching calamities, was the death 
of Julius the Censor, * For the Romans have a particular vene- 
ration for the censor, and look upon his oflSce as sacred. A 
second token happened a little before the exile of Camillus. 
Marcus Ceditius, a man of no illustriotts family indeed, nor of 
senatorial rank, but a person of great probity and virtue, in- 
formed the military tribunes of a matter which deserved great 
attention. As he was going the night before along what is 
called the New Road, ne said he was addressed m a loud 
voice. Upon turning about he saw nobody, but heard these 
wordi^in an accent more than human: — "Go, Marcus Ceditius, 
and early in the morning acquaint the magistrates, that they 
must shortly expect the Gauls." But the tribunes made a jest 
of the information; and soon after followed the disgrace of 
Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin,t and are said to have left 
their country, which was too small to maintain their vast num- 
bers, to go in search of another. These emigrants consisted 
of many thousands of young and able warriors, with a still 
greater number of women and children. Part of them took 
their route towards the northern ocean, crossed the Rhiphaean 
mountains, and settled in the extreme parts of Europe; and 
part established themselves for a long time between the Py- 
renees and the Alps, near the Senones and Celtorians. % But 
happening to taste of wine, which was then for the first time 
brought out of Italy, thev so much admired the liquor, and 
were so enchanted with this new pleasure, that they snatched 
up their arms, and taking their parents alon^ with them, 
marched to the Alps,§ to seek that country which produced 

* The Greek text, as it now stands, instead of the censor Julius, has the 
month of July; but liiat has been owin^ to the error of some ignorant tran- 
scriber. Upon the death of Caius Julius the censor, Marcus Cornelius was 
appointed to succeed him; but as the censorship of the latter proved unfortu- 
nate, ever after, when a censor happened to die in his oiEce, they not only 
forbore naming another in his place, but obliged his colleague to quit his 
dignity. 

f The ancients called all the inhabitants of the west and north, as far as 
Scythia, by the common name of Celtae. 

t The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxerre, and Troyes, as 
far up as Paris. Who the Celtorii were is not known; probably the word 
is corrupted. 

§ Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred years before, 
though he does indeed mention the story of Aruns. Then he goes on to 
inform us, that the migration of the Gauls into Italy and other countries, 
was occasioned by their numbers being too larg^ for their old settlementa; 
and that the two brothers Beliovesus and Sigovesus casting lots to determine 
which way they should steer their couvset Italy fell to Beliovesus, and Ger« 
many to Sigovesus. 
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such excellent fruit, and, in comparison of which, they eon-* 
sidered all others as barren and ungenial. 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, and excited 
them to invade Italy, is said to have been Aruns, a Tuscan, a 
man of some distinction, and not naturally disposed to mis- 
chief, but led to it by his misfortunes. He was guardian to 
an orphan named Lucumo,* of the greatest fortune in the 
country, and most celebrated for beauty. Aruns brought him 
up from a boy, and, when grown up, he still continued at his 
house, upon a pretence of enjoying his conversation. Mean- 
while he had corrupted his ^ardian's wife, or she had cor- 
rupted him, and for a long time the criminal commerce was 
carried on undiscovered. At length their passion becoming 
so violent, that they could neither restrain nor conceal it, the 
young man carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. 
The husband endeavoured to find his redress at law, but was 
disappointed by the superior interest and wealth of Lucumo. 
He tnerefore quitted his own country, and having heard of 
the enterprising spirit of the Gauls« went to them, and con- 
ducted their armies into Italy. 

In their first expedition they soon possessed themselves of 
that country which stretches out from the Alps to both seas. 
That this of old belonged to the Tuscans, the names them- 
selves are a proof; for the sea which lies to the north is called 
the Adriatic, from a Tuscan citv named Adria, and that on 
the other side to the south is called the Tuscan sea. AH that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent pastures, and 
is well watered with rivers. It contained eighteen considera- 
ble cities, whose manufactures and trade procured them the 
gratifications of luxury. The Gauls expelled the Tuscans, 
and made themselves masters of these cities; but this was done 
long before. 

The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a city of Tuscany. 
The Clusians applied to the Komans, entreating them to send 
ambassadors and letters to the barbarians. Accordingly they 
sent three illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had 
borne the highest employments in the state. The Gauls re- 
ceived them courteously on account of the name of Rome; and 
putting a stop to their operations against the town, came to a 
conference. But when they were asked what injury they had 
received from the Clusians, that they came against their city, 
Brennus king of the Gauls smiled, and said, — "The injury 
the Clusians do us, is their keeping to themselves a large tract 

* Lueumo was not the name but the title of the young num. He was 
lord of a Lueumony. Iletruria was divided into principalities called Lu- 
cumanies. 
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of ground) when they can only cultivate a small one, and re* 
fusing to give up a part of it to us, who are strangers, nnmer^ 
ous and poor, in tine same manner you Romans were injured 
formerly by the Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, 
and lately by the people of Veil and Capenae, and the greatest 
part of uie Falisci and the Volsci. Upon these you make 
war: if they refuse to share with you their goods, you enslave 
their persons, lay waste their country, and demolish their 
cities. Nor are your proceedings dishonourable or unjust; 
for vou fE^low the most ancient of laws, which directs the 
weak to obey the strong, from the Creator even to tho irra 
tional part of the creation, that are taught by nature to make 
use of the advantage their strength afiords them against ^he 
feeble. Cease then to express ^our compassion for the Clu- 
sians, lest you teach the Gauls in their turn to commiserate 
those that have been oppressed by the Romans.*' 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived that Brennus 
would come to no terms; and therefore they went into Clu- 
sium, where they encouraged and animated the inhabitants to 
a sally against me barbarians, either to make trial of the 
strength of the Clusians, or to show their own. The Clusians 
made the sally, and a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, 
when Quintus Ambustus, one of the Fabii, spurred his horse 
against a Gaul of extraordinary size and figure, who iiad ad- 
vanced a good way before the ranks. At first he was not 
known, because the encounter was hot, and his armour daz- 
zled the eyes of the beholders; but when he had overcome and 
killed the Xxaul, and came to despoil him of his arms, Brennus 
knew him and called the gods to witness, — ^^ That against all 
the laws and usages of mankind which were esteemed the 
most sacred and inviolable, Ambustus came as an ambassador, 
but acted as an enemy. " He drew off his men directly, and 
bidding the Clusians farewell led his army towards Kome. 
But that he might not seem to rejoice that such an afiront was 
offered, or to have Wanted a pretext for hostilities, he sent to 
demand the offender, in order to punish him, and in the mean 
time advanced but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was assembled, and 
many spoke against the Fabii; particularly the priests, called 
fecinles, represented the action as an offence against relij^on, 
and adjured the senate to lay the whole guilt and the expiation 
of it upon the person who alone was to hlame, and so to avert 
the wrath of heaven from the rest of the Romans. These fe- 
dales were appointed by Numa, the mildest and justest of 
kings, conservators of peace, as well as judges to give sanction 
to the just causes of war. The senate referred the matter to 
the people, and the priests accused Fabius with some ardour 
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before them; but such was the disregard they expressed for 
tiieir persons, and such their contempt of rehgion, that they 
constituted that very Fabius and his brethren military tri- 
bunes.* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they were 
greatly enraged, and would no longer delay their march, but 
hastened forward with tiie utmost celerity. Their prodigious 
numbers, their glitterine arms, their fury and impetuosity, 
struck terror wherever they came; people gave up tneir lands 
for lost, not doubting but tJie cities would soon follow. How- 
ever, what was beyond all expectation, they injured no man's 
property; they neither pillaged the fields, nor insulted the 
cities; and as they passed by, they cried out, — "They were 
going to Rome, tney were at war with the Romans only, and 
considered all others as their friends.'' 

While the barbarians were going forward in this impetuous 
manner, the . tribunes led out tneir forces to battle, in number 
not inferiort (for they consisted of forty thousand foot,) but 
the greatest part undisciplined, and such as had never handled 
a weapon beiore. Besiaes, they paid no attention to religion, 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted 
the soothsayers, as was their (&ty in time of danger, and be- 
fore an engagement Another thing, which occasioned no 
small confusion, was, the number of persons joined in die 
command; whereas before, they had often appointed for wars 
of less consideration a single leader, whom they call dictator, 
sensible of how great consequence it is to good order and suc- 
cess, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were with one 
soul, and to have the absolute command invested in one per- 
son. Their ungrateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the 
least unhappy circumstance; as it now appeared dangerous 
for the generals to use their authority without some flattering 
indulgence to the people. 

In tnis condition they marched out of the city, and encamp- 
ed about eleven miles n-om it, on the banks of the river Allia, 
not far from its confluence with the Tyber. There the bar- 
barians came upon them, and as the Romans engaged in a dis- 
orderly manner, they were shamefully beaten and put to flight 
Their left vv ing was soon pushed into the river, and there de- 
stroyed. The right wing, which quitted the field to avoid the 
charge, and ^gained the hills, did not suffer so much; many of 
them escaping to Rome. The rest that survived the carnage, 

• The year of Rome 366? or, according to some chronolog^rs, 365. 

j- They were inferior in number; for the Gauls were seventy thousand; and 
therefore the Romans, when tl»ey came to action, were obhg^d to extend 
their wing^ so as to make tlieir centre very thin, which was one reason of 
their being soon broken. 
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when the enemy were satiated with blood, stole by liight to 
Veil, concluding that Rome was lost, and its inhabitants put 
to the sword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at full, about the 
summer solstice, the very same day that the slaughter of the 
Fabii happened long before,* when three hundred of them 
were cut oflF by the Tuscans. The second misfortune, how- 
ever, so much effaced the memory of the first, that the day is 
still called the day of Allia, from the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky or unlucky 
days,t and wnether Heraclitus was right in blaming Hesiod 
for distinguishing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as not 
knowing that the nature of all days is the same, we have con- 
sidered it in another place. But on this occasion, perhaps, it 
may not be amiss to mention a few examples. The Boeotians, 
on the fifth of the month which they call Htppodromius^ and 
the Athenians Hecatombseon (July), gained two signal victo- 
ries, both of which restored liberty to Greece; the one at 
Leuctra; the other at Geraestus, above two hundred years be- 
fore, j: when they defeated Lattamyas and the Thessalians. 
On the other hand, the Persians were beaten by the Greeks on 
the sixth of BoedromUm (September) at Marathon, on the third 
at Plataea, as also Mycale, and on the twenty-sixth at Arbeli. 
About the full moon of the same month, the Athenians, under 
the conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in the sea-fight near 
Naxos, and on the twentieth thev gained the victory of Sala- 
mis, as we have mentioned in the treatise concerning days. 
The month TTuirgelion (May) was also remarkably unfortu- 
nate to the barbarians; for in that month Alexander defeated 
the king of Persia's generals near the Granicus; and the Car- 
thaginians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicilv on the twenty- 
fourth of the same; a day still more remarkable (according to 
Euphorus, Callis^enes, Demaster, and Phylarchus) for the 
taking of Troy. On the contrary, the month Metagitmon 
( August), which the Boeotians, call PanemuSy was very unluck^- 
to the Grreeks; for on the seventh they were beaten by Anti- 

♦ The sixteenth of July. 

j- The ancients deemed some dajni lucky, and others unlucky, eitiier ihmi 
some occult power which they supposed to be in numbers, w from tiie na- 
ture of the aeities who presided over them, or else from observation of ^- 
tunate or unfortunate events having often happened on particular days. 

\ The Thesitalians, under the command of lattamyas, were beaten by the 
Boeotians not long* before the battle of Thermopylae, and little more than one 
hundred years before the battle of Leuctra. There is also an error here in 
the name of the place, probably introduced by some blundering transcriber 
(for Plutarch must have been well acquainted with the names of places in 
Bcpotia.) Instead of Geraestus, we should read Ceressus; the former was a 
promontory in Euboea, the latter was a fort in Boeotia. 

Vol. I. 2 25 
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pater in the battle of Cranon and utterly ruined^ and before 
tliat they were defeated by Philip at ChaBronea. ^ And on that 
same day and month and year^ the troops, which under Ar- 
chidamusy made a descent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by 
the barbarians. The Carthaginians have set a mark upon the 
twenty-second of that month, as a day that has always brought 
upon them the greatest of calamities. At the same time I am 
not ignorant, that about the time of the celebration of the mys- 
teriesj Thebes was demolished by Alexander; and after that, 
on the same twentieth of BoSdromion (September), a day sacred 
to the solemnities of Bacchus, the Athenians were obliged to 
receive a Macedonian garrison. On one and the satne day, 
the Romans, under the command of Caepio, were stripped of 
their camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullus con- 
quered Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attains and 
Fompey the Great both died on their birth-days. And I could 
give account of many others, who, on the same day, at differ- 
ent periods, have experienced both good and bad fortune. Be 
that as it may, the Romans marked the day of their defeat at 
Allia as unfortunate; and as superstitious fears generally in- 
crease upon a misfortune, they not only distinguished that as 
such, but the two next that follow it in every month through- 
out the yearj 

If, after so decisive a battle, the Gauls had immediately pur- 
sued the fugitives, there would have been nothing to hinder 
the entire destruction of Rome, and all that remamed in it; 
with such terror was the city struck at the return of those that 
escaped from the battle, and so filled with confusion and dis- 
traction ! But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so 
preat as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged themselves 
in good cheer, and shared the plunder of the camp; by which 
means numbers that were for leaving the city had leisure to 
escape, and those that remained had time to recollect them- 
selves, and prepare for their defence; for, quittinjg the rest of 
the city they retired to the Capitol which they fortified with 
strong ramparts, and provided well with arms. But their first 
care was oi their holy things, most of which they conveyed 
into the Capitol. As for the sacred fire, the vestal virgins took 
it up, togetner with other holy relics, and fled away with it; 
though some will have it, that they have not the charge of any 
thing but that ever-living fire, which Numa appointed to be 
worshipped as the principle of all things. It is indeed the most 
active thing in nature; and all generation either is motion, or 
at least with motion. Other parts 6f matter, when the heat 
fails, lie sluggish and dead, and crave the force of fire as an 
informing soiil; and when that comes, they acquire some ac- 
tive or passive quality. Hence it was that Numa, a man cu- 
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rious in his researches into nature, and, on account of his wis- 
dom, supposed to have conversed with the Muses, consecrated 
this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept up, as an image 
of that eternal power which preserves ana actuates the uni- 
verse. Others say, that according to the usage of the Greeks, 
the fire is kept ever burning before the holy places, as an em- 
blem of purity; but that there are other things in the most se- 
cret part of the temple, kept from the sight of all but those 
virgins whom they call vestals; and the most current opinion 
is, that the palladium of Troy, which ^neas brought into Italy, 
is laid up there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there concealed, 
whom Dardanus,* after he had built Troy, brought to that 
city, and caused to be worshipped; and that after the taking 
of Troy, ^neas privately carried them ofi', and kept them till 
he settled in Italy. But those that pretend to know most 
about these matters, say, there are placed there two casks of a 
moderate size, the one open and empty, the other full and 
sealed up, but neither of them to be seen by any but those 
holy virgins. Others again think this is all a mistake, which 
arose from their putting most of their sacred utensils in two 
casks, and hiding them under ground, in the temple of Qui- 
rinus, and that the place, from those casks, is still called Bo- 
liola. 

They took, however, with them the choicest and most sa- 
cred things they had, and fled with them along the side of the 
river, where Lucius Albinus, a plebeian, among others that 
were making their escape, was carrying his wife and children, 
and some of nis most necessary moveables, in a wagon. But 
when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary condition. 



carrying in their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he im- 
mediately took out his family and goods, and put the virgins 

ight r " " 

pietv 



in the wagon, that they might maKe their escape to some of 
the Grecian cities. + ITiis pietv of Albinn« and the venera- 



• Dardanus, who flourished in the time of Moses, about the year before 
Christ 1480, is said to have been ori^nally of Arcadia, from whence he pass- 
ed to Samothrace. Afterwards he married Batea or Arista, the daughter of 
Teucer, king" of Phrygia. Of the Samothracian gods we have abeady given 
an account; but may add here, from Macrobius, that the tUi magni, which 
Dardanus brought from Samothrace, were the penaies, or household gods, 
which iEneas afterwards carried into Italy. Dionysius of Halicamassus says 
he had seen the penaies in an old temple at Rome. They were of antique 
workmanship, representing two young- men sitting, and holding each a lance 
in his hand, and had for their inscription Denas, instead of Fenas, 

f Albinus conducted them to Caere, a city of Hetruria, where they met 
with a favourable reception. The vestals remained a considerable time at 
Caere, and there performed the usual rites of rcUgioni and hence those rites 
were called Ceremoniat. 
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tion he expressed for the gods at so dangerous a juncture, de- 
serves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the sena- 
tors that were of consular dignity, or had been honoured with 
triumphs, they could not bear to think of quitting the city. 
They, therefore, put on their holy vestments and robes of 
state, and, in a form dictated by Fabius the poniifex maximus^ 
making their vows to the jgods,* devoted themselves to their 
country. Thus attired, they sat down in their ivory chairs 
in the forum, t prepared for the worst extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with his 
army; and finding the gates of the city opened, and the walls 
destitute of guards, at first he had some apprehensions of a 
stratagem or ambuscade, for he could not think the Romans 
had so entirely given themselves up to despair. But when he 
found it to be so in reality, he entered by the CoUine gate, and 
took Rome, a little more than three hundred and sixty years 
after its foundation; if it is likely that any exact account has 
been kept of those times, J the confusion of which has occasion- 
ed so much obscurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome's being taken, 
appear to have soon passed into Greece; for Heraclides of 
Pontus,§ who lived not long after these times, in his treatise 
concerning the soul, relates, that an account was brought from 
the west, that an army from the country of the Hyperboreans, || 
had taken a Greek city called Rome, situated somewhere neat 
the Great Sea. But 1 do not wonder that such a fabulous wri- 
ter as Heraclides should embellish his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the Great 
Sea. It is very clear that Aristotle tne philosopher had heard 
that Rome was taken by the Gauls; but he calls its deliverer 

• The Romans believed, that by those voluntary consecrations to the in- 
fernal gods, disorder and confusion were brought among the enemy. 

f These ivory, or eurule chairs were used only by those who had borne 
the most honourable offices; and the persons who haid a right to sit in them 
bore also ivory staves. 

i livy tells us, that the Romans of those times did not much apply them- 
selves to writing, and that the commentaries of the ponHficea, and their other 
monuments, both pubUc and private, were destroyed when the city was 
burnt by the Gauls. 

§ He lived at that very time; for he was at first Plato*s scholar, and after* 
wards Aristotie's; and Plato was but forty-one years old whenRome was ta- 
ken. 

Q The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hyperboremu, and 
the Mediterranean the Great SecLy to distinguish it from the Euxine. Not* 
withstanding that Heraclides was right in this, he might be a very fabulout 
writer: so was Herodotus; and so were the ancient lustorians of almost all 
countries; and the reason is obvious; they had littie more than tradition to 
write from. 
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Lucius; whereas Camillus was not called Lucius but Marcus. 
These authors had no better authority than common report 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a strong guard 
about the Capitol, and himself went down into the forum; 
where he was struck with amazement at the sight of so many 
men seated in great state and silence, who neither rose up at 
the approach of their enemies, nor changed countenance or 
colour, but leaned upon their staves, and sat looking upon 
each other without fear or concern. The Gauls, astonished 
at so surprising a spectacle, and regarding them as superior 
beings, for a long time were afraid to approach or touch them. 
At last one of them ventured to go near Manius Papirius, and 
advancing his hand, gently stroked his beard, which was very 
long; upon which Papirius struck him on the head with his 
staff, and wounded him. The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upon the rest and 
slew them, and continuing their rage, despatched all that 
came in their way. Then, for many days together, they pil- 
laged the houses and carried off the spoil; at last they set fire 
to the city, and demolished what escaped the flames, to ex- 
press their indignation against those in tne Capitol who obeyed 
not their summons, but made a vigjprous defence, and greatly 
annoyed the besiegers from the walls. This it was that pro- 
voked them to destroy the whole city, and to despatch all that 
fell into their hands, without sparing either sex or age. 

As by the length of the siege provisions began to fail the 
Gauls, they divided their forces, and part stayed with the 
king before that fortress, while part foraged the country, and 
laid waste the towns and villages. Their success had inspired 
them with such confidence, that they did not keep in a body, 
but carelessly rambled about in different troops and parties. 
It happened that the largest and best disciplined corps went 
against Ardea, where Camillus, since his exile, lived in abso- 
lute retirement. This great event, however,, awaked him into 
action, and his mind was employed in oontrivinc, not how to 
keep himself concealed and to avoid the Gauls, out, if an op- 
portunity should offer, to attack and concjuer them. Perceiv- 
ing that the Ardeans were not deficient m numbers, but cou- 
rage and discipline, which was owing to the inexperience and 
inactivity of their oflScers, he applied first to the young men, 
and told them — " They ought not to ascribe the defeat of the 
Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider the calami- 
ties they had suffered in the midst of their infatuation, as 
brought upon them by men who, in fact, could not claim the 
merit of the victory, hut as the work of fortune. That it 
would be glorious, though they risked something by it, to re- 
pel a foreign and barbarous enemy^ whose end m conquering 

25* 
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was, like fire, to destroy what they subdued; but that if they 
would assume a proper spirit, he would eive them an oppor- 
tunity to conquer without any hazard at all.'* When he tound 
the young men were pleased with his discourse, he went next 
to the magistrates and senate of Ardea, and having persuaded 
them also to adopt his scheme, he armed all that were of a 
proper age for it, and drew them up within the walls, that the 
enemy, who were but at a small distance, might not kno^^ 
what ne was about. 

The Gauls, having scoured the country, and loaded them- 
selves with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a careless 
and disorderly manner. Night found them intoxicated wittk 
wine, and silence reisned in the camp. As soon as Camillus 
was informed of this by his spies, he led tJie Ardeans out; and 
having passed the intermediate space without noise, he reach- 
ed their camp about midnight Then he ordered a loud shout 
to be set up; and the trumpets to sound on all sides, to cause 
the greater confusion; but it was with diflSculty they recover- 
ed themselves from their sleep and intoxication. A few, 
whom fear had made sober, snatched up their arms to oppose 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons m their hands; but the 
greatest part of them, buried in sleep and wine, were surpris- 
ed unarmed, and easily despatched. A small number, that in 
the night escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the fields, 
were picked up next day by the cavalry, and put to the sword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching tne neighbouring 
cities, drew out many of their ablest warriors. Particularly, 
such of the Romans as had escaped from the battle of Allia 
to Veii, lamented with themselves in some such manner as 
this: — "What a general has heaven taken from Rome in Ca- 
millus, to adorn the Ardeans with his exploits! while the city 
which produced and brought up so great a man is absolutely 
ruined ; and we for want of a leader, sit idle within the walls 
of a strange city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come, 
then, let us send to the Ardeans to demand our general, or else 
take our weapons and go to him; for he is no longer an exile, 
nor we citizens, having no country but what is in possession 
of an enemy. '^ 

This motion was agreed to, and thev sent to Camillus to en- 
treat him to accept ofihe command. But he answered, he could 
not do it, before he was legally appointed to do it by the Ro- 
mans in the Capitol;* for he looked upon them, wnile they 

* Livy says, the Roman soldiers at Veii applied to the remains of the senate 
in the Capitol for leave, before they offered the command to CamiUus. So 
much regpud had those brave men for the constitution of their countzy, though 
Bome then lay in ashes. Every private man was indeed a patriot. 
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were in being, as the commonwealth, and would readily obey 
their orders, out without them would not be so officious as to 
interpose. * 

They admired the modesty and honour of Camillus, but 
knew not how to send the proposal to the Capitol. It seemed, 
indeed, impossible for a messenger to pass into the citadel, 
whilst the enemy were in possession of the city. However, 
a youn^ man named Pontius Cominius, not distin^ished 
by his birth, but fond of glory, readily took upon him the 
commission. He carried no letters to the citizens in the Capi- 
tol, lest, if he should happen to be taken, the enemy should 
discover by them the intentions of Camillus. Having dressed 
himself in mean attire, under which he concealed some pieces 
of cork, he travelled all day without fear, and approached the 
city as it grew dark. He could not pass the river by the 
bridge, because it was guarded by the Gauls, and, therefore, 
took his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head; and having laid himself upon the 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and reached the city. Then 
avoiding those quarters where, by the lights and noise, he 
concluded they kept watch, he went to the Carmental gate, 
where there was the greatest silence, and where the hill of the 
Capitol is the steepest and most craggy. Up this he got un- 
perceived, by a way the most diflficult and areadful, and ad- 
vanced near the guards upon the walls. After he had hailed 
them, and told them his name, they received him with joy, 
and conducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he acquainted them 
with the victory of Camillus, which they had not heard of be- 
fore, as well as with the proceedings of the soldiers at Veii, 
and exhorted them to confirm Camillus in the command, as 
the citizens out of Rome would obey none but him. Having 
heard his report, and consulted together, they declared Camil- 
las dictator, and sent Pontius back the same way he came, 
who was e(][ually fortunate in his return ; for he passed the 
enemy undiscovered, and delivered to the Romans at Veii the 
decree of the senate, which they received with pleasure. 

Camillus, on his arrival, found twenty thousand of them in 
arms, to whom he added a gi'eater number of the allies, and 
prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he appointed dicta- 
tor the second time; and having put himself at the head of the 
Romans and confederates, he marched out against the Gauls. 

Me^ time, some of the barbarians employed in the siege, 
happening to pass by the place where Pontius had made his 
way by night up to the Capitol, observed many traces of his 
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feet and hands, as he had worked himself up the rock, torn off 
what grew there, and tumbled down the mould. Of this they 
informed the king: who coming and viewing it for the present 
said nothing; but in the evening he assembled the lightest and 
most active of his men, who were the likeliest to climb any 
difficult height, and thus addressed them: — " The enemy have 
themselves shown us a way to reach them, which we were 
ignorant of, and have proved that this rock is neither inacces- 
sible nor untrod by human feet What a shame would it be 
then, after having made a beginning, not to finish; and to quit 
the place as impregnable, when the Romans themselves have 
taught us how to take it? Where it was easy for one man to 
ascend, it can not be difficult for many, one by one; nay, 
should many attempt it together, they will find ^eat advan- 
tage in assisting eacn other. In the mean time, I intend great 
rewards and honours for such as shall distinguish themselves 
on this occasion." 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's proposal; and about 
midnight a number of them together began to climb the rock 
in silence, which though steep and craggy, proved more prac- 
ticable than they expected. The foremost having gained the 
top, put themselves in order, and were ready to take posses- 
sion of the wall, and to fall upon the guards, who were fast 
asleep; for neither man nor dog perceived their coming. 
However, there were certain sacrea geese kept near Juno's 
temple,* and at other times plentifully fed; but at this time, 
as corn and the other provisions that remained were scarce 
sufficient for the men, tney were neglected and in poor condi- 
tion. This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and soon 
alarmed at any noise; and as hunger kept them waking and 
uneasy, they immediately perceived the coming of the Gauls, 
and running at them with all the noise they could make, they 
awoke all me guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they 
were discovered, advanced with loud shouts and great fury. 
The Romans in haste snatched up such weapons as came to 
hand, and acquitted themselves like men on this sudden emer- 
gency. First of all, Manlius, a man of consular dignity, re- 
markable for his strength and extraordinary courage, engaged 
two Gauls at once; and as one of them was lifting his battle- 
axe, with his sword cut off his right hand; at the same time 
he thrust the boss of his shield in the face of the other, and 

• Geese were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock of them al- 
ways kept at the expense of the public. A golden imag^ of a goose was 
erected in memory of them, and a goose every year carried in triumph upon 
a soft Utter finely adorned? while <K)gp were held in abhorrence by the Ro- 
mans, who every year impaled one <rf them upon a branch of elder. — PKn^ 
et Plut de Fortund Bom* 
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dashed him down the precipice. Thus standing upon the 
ramparft, with those that had come to his assistance, and fought 
hy his side, he drove back the rest of the Gauls that had ^t 
up, who were no great number, and who performed nothine 
worthy of such an attempt The Romans having thus escaped 
the danger that threatened them, as soon as it was lieht, threw 
the oj£cer that commanded the watch down the rock amongst 
the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, 
which had more of honour in it than profit; for every man 
gave him what he had for one day's allowance, which was half 
a pound of bread, and a quartern of the Greek cotyle. 

After this the Gauls beean to lose courage; for provisions 
were scarce, and they could not forage for fear of Camillus.* 
Sickness, too, prevailed among them, which took its rise from 
the heaps of dead bodies, and from their encamping amidst the 
rubbish of the houses they had burnt; where there was such a 
quantity of ashes, as, when raised by the winds or heated by 
the sun, by their dry and acrid quality so corrupted the air, 
that every breath of it was pernicious. But what affected 
them most was the change of climate; for they had lived in 
countries that abounded with shades and a^eeable shelters 
from the heat, and were now got into grounds that were low, 
and unhealthy in autumn. Au this, together with the length 
and tediousness of the siege, which had now lasted more than 
six months, caused such desolation among them, and carried 
off such numbers, that the carcasses lay unburied. 

The besieged, however, were not in a much better condition. 
Famine, which now pressed them hard, and their ignorance 
of what Camillus was doing, caused no small dejection; for 
the barbarians guarded the city with so much care, that it was 
impossible to send any messenger to him. Both sides being 
thus equally discouraged, the advanced guards, who were 
near enough to converse, first began to talk of treating. As 
the motion was approved by those that had the chief direction 
of affairs, Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and 
conferred with Brennus, where it was agreed that the Romans 
should pay a thousand pounds weight of goldt and that the 
Gauls, upon the receipt of it, should immediately quit the city 
and its territories. When the conditions were sworn to, and 
the gold was brought, the Gauls, endeavouring to avail tiiem* 
selves of false weights, privately at first, and afterwards open- 
ly, drew down their own side of the balance. The Romans 
expressing their resentment, Brennus, in a contemptuous and 

• Camillas being* master of the country, posted strong g^iards on all tlie 
roads, and, in effect, besieged the besiegers. 
f That is forty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

Vol. I. 2 P 
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insulting manner, took off his sword, and threw it, belt and 
all, into the scale; and when Sulpitius asked what that nieant, 
he answered: — " What should it mean but wo* to the conquer- 
ed ;'' which became a proverbial saying. Some of the Romans 
were highly incensed at this; and talked of returning with 
their gold, and enduring the utmost extremities of the siege; 
but others were of opinion that it was better to pass by a small 
injury, since the indignity lay not in paying more than was 
due, but in paying any thing at all; a disgrace only consequent 
upon the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, Camillus 
arrived at the gates, and being informed of what had passed, 
ordered the mam body of his army to advance slowljr and in 
good order, while he with a select band marched hastily up to 
the Romans, who all gave place, and received the dictator 
with respect and silence. Then he took the gold out of the 
scales, and gave it to the lictors, and ordered the Gauls to take 
away the balance and the weights, and to be gone, telling 
them, — "It was the custom of the Romans to deliver their 
country with steel, and not with gold.'^ And when Brennus 
expressed his indignation, and complained he had great in- 
justice done him by this infraction of the treaty, Camillus an- 
swered, — " That it was never lawfully made; nor could it be 
valid without his consent, who was aictator and sole magis- 
trate; they had, therefore, acted without proper authority. 
But they might make their proposals now he was come, whom 
the laws had invested with power either to pardon the sup- 
pliant, or punish the guilty, if proper satisfaction was not 
made. 

At this Brennus was still more highly incensed, and a skir- 
mish ensued; swords were drawn on both sides, and thrusts 
exchanged in a confused manner, which it is easy to conceive 
must be the case, amidst the ruins of houses, andi^n narrow 
streets, where there was not room to draw up regularly. 
Brennus, however, soon recollected himself, and drew off his 
forces into the camp, with the loss of a small number. In the 
night he ordered them to march, and quit the city; and helv- 
ing retreated about eight miles from it, he encamped upon the 
Gabinian road. Early in the morning Camillus came up with 
them, his arms dazzling the sight, and his men full of spirits 
and fire. A sharp engagement ensued, which lasted a long 
time^at length the Gauls were routed with great slaughter, 
and their camp taken. Some of those that fled were killed in 
the pursuit; but the greater part were cut in pieces by the peo- 

* Vbe rictia/ 
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pie in the neighbouring towns and villages, who fell upon them 
as they were dispersed. * > 

Thus was Rome strangely taken, and more strangely recov- 
ered, after it had been seven months in the possession of the 
barbarians; for they entered it a little after the Ides, the fif- 
teenth of July, and were driven out about tlie Idcsj the thir- 
teenth of Februarv following. Camillus returned in triumph, 
as became the deliverer of his lost country, and the restorer of 
Rome. Those that had quitted the place before the siege, with 
their wives and children, now followed his chariot; and they 
that had been besieged in the Capitol, and were almost per- 
ishing with hunger, met the others and embraced them, weep^ 
ing for joy at this unexpected pleasure, which they almost con- 
sidered as a dream. The priests and ministers of the god« 
bringing back with them what holy things they had hia or 
conveyed away when they fled, afforded a most desirable 
s|)ectacle to the people; and they gave them the kindest wel- 
come, as if the gods themselves had returned with them to 
Home. Next, Camillus sacrificed to the gods, and purified 
1 he city, in a form dictated by the pontiffs. He rebuilt the 
former temples, and erected a new one to ^ius Loquutius, the 
,yjeaker, or Warner^ upon the very spot where the voice from 
heaven announced in the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming 
of the barbarians. There was, indeed, no small difiiculty in 
discovering the places where the temples had stood, but it was 
effected by the zeal of Camillus and tne industry of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was entire- 
ly demolished, a heartless c^espondency seized the multitude^ 
and they invented pretexts of delay. They were in want of 
all necessary materials, and had more occasion for repose and 
refreshment after their sufferings, than to labour and wear 
themselves out, when their bodies were weak, and their sub- 
stance was gone. They had, therefore, a secret attachment to 
Veii, a city which remained entire, and was provided with 
every thing. This gave a handle to their demagogues to ha- 
rangue them, as usual, in a way agreeable to their inclinations, 
and made them listen to seditious speeches against Camillus,^ — 
'' As if, to gratify his ambition and thirst of glory, he would 
deprive them of a city fit to receive them, force them to pitch 
their tents among rubbish, and rebuild a ruin that was like 
one great funeral-pile, in order that he might not only be call- 

• There is reason to question the truth of the latter part of this story. 
Plutarch copied it fi*om Livy. But Polybius represents the Gauls, as activ- 
ally receivinij the ^old from the Romans, and returning in safety to their 
own countT}'; and this is confirmed by Justin, Suetomus, and even by Livy 
himself, in another part of lus history; — ^x. 16. 
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ed the general and dictator of Romei but the founder too, in* 
stead of Romulus, whose right he invaded. '' 

On this account^ the senate, afraid of an insurrection, would 
not let Camillus lay down the dictatorship within the year^ as 
he desired, though no other person had ever borne that high 
office more than six months. In the mean time they went 
about to console the people, to gain them by caresses and 
kind persuasions. One wnile they showed them the monu- 
ments and tombs of their ancestors; then lliey put them in 
mind of Uieir temples and holy places, which Komulus and 
Numa, and the other kings, haa consecrated and left in chai^ 
with ^em. Above all, amidst the sacred and awful symbols, 
they took care to make them recollect the fresh human head,* 
which was found when the foundations of the Capitol were 
dug, and which presignified, that the same place was destined 
to be the head oi Italy. They urged the disgrace it would be 
to extinguish again the sacred fire, which the vestals had 
lighted smce the war, and to quit the city; whether they were 
to see it inhabited by strangers, or a desolate wild for flocks 
to feed in. In this moving manner the patricians remonstra- 
ted to the people both in public and private; and were in their 
turn much anected by the distress of the multitude, who la- 
mented their present indigence, and beg;ged of them, now they 
were collected like the remains of a shipwreck, not to oblige 
them to patch up the ruins of a desolated city, when there was 
one entire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the judgment of 
the senate in a body; and when he had exerted his eloquence 
in favour of his native country, and others had done the same, 
he put it to the vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whose 
right it was to vote first, and who was to be followed by the 
rest in their order; Silence was made; and as Lucretius was 
about to declare himself, it happened that a centurion, who 
then commanded the day-guard, as he passed the house, call- 
ed with a loud voice to the ensign, — "to stop and set up his 
standard there, for that was the best place to stay in. " These 
words being so seasonably uttered, at a time when they were 
doubtful and anxious abeut the event, Lucretius gave thanks 
to the gods, and embraced the omen, while the rest gladly as- 
sented. A wonderful change, at the same time, took place 

• This prodigy happened in the reign of Tarquin the Proud, who un- 
doubtedly must have put the head there on purpose; for in digging the 
foundation, it was found warm and bleeding, as if just severed from the body. 
Upon this the Romans sent to consult the Tuscan soothsayers, who, after 
vainly endeavouring to bring the presage to favour their own country, ac- 
knowledged that the place where that head was found would be the head 
of all Italy. — Dion. Hal. lib. iv. 



m the mindi of tfie people^ who exhorted »id eiieoan^^ 
odier to the work, ind ther began to build unmediafeeljy nol 
in anv order, or apon a leguhr plan^ but as incKoation or con- 
Tenicaice directed. Bj reason of thb buny tibe streets were 
narrow and intricate, and the houses badly laid out; for they 
teU OS both the walls of the city and the streiets were b«tth with- 
in the eompass ^ a jrear. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search for and mark 
out the holy places, £ound' all in confusion. As thev were 
looking round the Fmkftimm, they came to tibe court of Jimfy 
whoe the buildings, like the r»t, were burnt and demolish- 
ed by the barbarians; but in remoring the rubbish and clear* 
ing the place, they discovered, under a great heap of ashes, 
the auf^mal staff of Romulus. Tliis staff is^crooked at one end, 
and c^ed iUuus, It is used in markine out the several auar* 
ters of the heavens, in any process of divination by the night 
of birds, which Romulus 'was much skilled in and 'made great 
use of. When he was taken out of the world, the priests care- 
fully preserved the staff from defilement, like other holy 
relics; and this having escaped the fire, when the rest were 
consumed, they indulged a pleasing hope, and considered it 
as a presage, tfiat Rome would last forever. * 

Before thev had finished the laborious task of buildine, a 
new war broke out. The i£quiy the Volsci, and the Latins, 
all at once invaded their territories, and the Tuscans laid sie^ 
to Sutrium, a city in alliance with Rome. The military tri- 
bunes, too, who commanded the army, being surrounded by 
the Latins, near Mount Marcius, and their camp in great dan- 
ger, sent to Rome to desire succours; on which occasion Camil- 
lus was appointed dictator the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts: I begin with 
the fabulous one. It is said, the Latins either seeking a pre- 
tence for war, or really inclined to renew their ancient affinity 
with the Romans, sent to demand of them a number of free- 
born virgins in marriage. The Romans were in no small per- 
plexity as to the course they should take; for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of war, as they were not yet re-established, 
nor had recovered their losses; and on the other, they suspect- 
ed that the Latins only wanted their daughters for hostages^ 

* About this Hme, the tribunes of the people deteimined to impeach Q. 
Fabius, who had violated the law of nations, and thereby, provoked the 
Grauls, and occasioned the burning of Rome. His crime beinr notorious, he 
was summoned by C. Martius Rutilus before the assembly ofthe peo])le, to 
answer for liis conduct in the embassy. The criminal had reason to fear the 
severest punishment; but his relations mve out that he died suddenly { which 
generally happened when the accused person Iiad courage enough to pre- 
vent his conaemnation, and the shame of a public punishment. 
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though they coloured their design with the special name of 
mamage. While they were thus emharraissed, a female slave, 
named Tutula,* or, as some call her, Philotis, advised the 
magistrates to send with her some of the handsomest and most 
genteel of the maid servants, dressed like vir^ns of good 
families, and leave the rest to her. The ma^strates approv- 
ing the expedient, chose a number of female slaves proper for 
her purpose, and sent them richly attired to the Latin camp, 
which was not far from the city. At night, while the other 
slaves conveyed away the enemies' swords, Tutula or Philotis 
got up into a wild fig-tree of considerable height, and having 

Sread a thick garment behind, to conceal her aesign from the 
itins, held up a torch towards Rome, which was the signal 
agreed upon between her and the magistrates, who alone were 
in the secret. For this reason the soldiers sallied out in a tu- 
multuous manner, calling upon each other, and hastened by 
their officers, who found it difficult to bring them into any or- 
der. They made themselves masters, however, of the en- 
trenchments; and as the enemy, expecting no such attempt, 
were asleep, they took the camp, and put the greatest part of 
them to the sword. This happened on the Nones, the seventh 
of July, then called Quintilis; and on that day they celebrate a 
feast in memory of this action. In the first place, they sally 
in a crowding and disorderlv manner out of the city, pro- 
nouncing aloud the most famifiar and common names, as Gains, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like; by which they imitate the sol- 
diers then calling upon each othjer in their hurry. Next, the 
maid-servants walk about, elegantly dressed, and jesting on 
ail they meet. They have also a kind of fight among them- 
selves, to express the assistance they gave in the engagement 
with the Latins. Then they sit down to an entertainment, 
shaded with branches of the fig-tree. And that dav is called 
NoiifB Caprotinas, as some suppose, on account of the wild fig-tree, 
from which the maid-servant held out the torch ; for the Romans 
called that tree caprificus. Others refer the greatest part of 
what is said and done on that occasion to that part of the story 
of Romulus when he disappeared, and the darkness and tem- 
pest, or as some imagine, an eclipse happened. It was on the 
same day, at least, and the day might be called Nonm Caproiinst; 
for the Romans call a goat Capra; and Romulus vanished out of 
sight while he was holding an assembly of the people at the 
Goat's Marsh, as we have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and approved 
by most historians, is as follows: Camillus, being appointed 
dictator the third time, and knowing that the army under the 

• In the life of Romulus, she is called Tutola, Macrobius calls her Tutela. 
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military tribunes was surrounded by the Latins and Volscians, 
was constrained to make levies among such as age had exempt- 
ed from service. With these he fetched a large compass about 
mount Marcius, and, unperceived by the enemy, posted hi? 
army behind them; and by lighting many fires signified his 
arrival. The Romans that were besieged in their camp, being 
encouraged by this resolved to sally out and join the battle. 
But the Latins and Volscians kept close within their works, 
drawing a line of circumvallation with palisades, because they 
liad the enemy on both sides, and resolving to wait for rein- 
forcements from home, as well as for the Tuscan succours. 

Camlllus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy might 
surround him, as he had surrounded them, hastened to make 
use of the present opportunity. As the works of the confede- 
rates consisted of wood, and the wind used to blow hard from 
the mountains at sun-rising, he provided a great quantity of 
combustible matter, and drew out his forces at day-break. 
Part of them he ordered, with loud shouts and missive wea*- 
pons, to begin the attack on the opposite side; while he him- 
self, at the head of those that were charged with the fire, 
watched the proper minute, on that side of the works where 
the wind used to blow directly. When the sun was risen the 
wind blew violently; and the attack being begun on the other 
side, he gave the signal to his own party, who poured a vast 
quantity of fiery darts and other burning matter into the ene- 
my's fortifications. As the fiame soon caught hold, and was 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself into all 
quarters; and the Latins not being provided with any means 
of extinguishing it, the camp was almost full of fire, and they 
were reduced to a small spot of ground. At last they were 
forced to bear down upon the body who were posted before 
the camp and ready to receive them sword in hand. Conse- 
quently very few of them escaped; and those that remained 
in the camp were destroyed by the flames, till tlie Romans ex- 
tinguished them for the sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the camp, to 
^uard the prisoners and the booty, while he himself penetrated 
into the enemy's country. There he took the city of the 
Equi, and reduced the v olsci, and then led his army to Su- 
trium, whose fate he was not yet apprised of, and which he 
hoped to relieve by fighting the Tuscans who had sat down 
betbre it. But the Sutrians had already surrendered their 
town, with the loss of every thing but the clothes they had 
on; and in this condition he met them by the way, with their 
wives and children, bewailing. their misfortunes. Camillus 
was extremely moved at so sad a spectacle; and perceiving 
that the Romans wept with pity at the afiecting entreaties of 
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the Sutrians, he determined not to defer his revenge, but to 
march to Sutrium that ver^ day; concluding that men who 
had just taken an opulent city, where they had not left one 
enemy, and who expected none from any other quarter, 
would be found in disorder and o£f their guard. Nor was he 
mistaken in his judgment He not only passed through the 
country undiscovered, but approached the gates and got pos- 
session of the walls before they were aware. Indeed there 
was none to guard them; for all were engaged in festivity and 
dissipation. Nay, even when they perceived that the enemy- 
were masters of the town, they were so overcome by their 
indulgences, that few endeavoured to escape; they were either 
slain m their houses, or surrendered themselves to the con- 

3uerors. Thu^ the city of Sutrium being twice taken in one 
ay, the new possessors were expelled, and the old ones re- 
stored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion, he gained no 
less credit and honour than by the two former. For those of 
the citizens that envied him, and were desirous to attribute 
his successes rather to fortune than to his valour and conduct, 
were compelled, by these last actions, to allow his great abili- 
ties and application. Among those that opposed him, and 
detracted irom his merit, the most considerable was Marcus 
Manlius, who was the first that repulsed the Gauls, when they 
attempted the Capitol by night, and on that account was sur- 
named Capiiolinus, He was ambitious to be the greatest man 
in Rome; and as he could not by fair means outstrip Camillus 
in the race of honour, he took the common road to absolute 
power, by courting the populace, particularly those that were 
m debt. Some of the latter he aefended, by pleading their 
causes against their creditors: and others he rescued, forcibly 
prevent mg their being dealt with according to law: so that he 
got a number of indigent persons about him, who became 
formidable to the patricians by their insolent and riotous be- 
haviour in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Cossus* dictator, 
who named Titus Quintius Capitolinus his generd of horse; 
and by this supreme magistrate Manlius was committed to 
prison. On which occasion the people went into mourning; 
a thing never used but in time of great and public calamities. 
The senate, therefore, afraid of an insurrection, ordered him 
to be released. But when set at liberty, instead of altering 
his conduct, he grew more insolent and troublesome, and filled 
the whole city with faction and sedition. At that time Camil- 
lus was again created a military tribune, and Manlius taken 

• Vide Lit\ lib. vi. cap. 2. 
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and brought to his trial. But the si^ht of the Capitol was a 
great disadvantase to those that carried on the inrpeachment 
The place where Manlius by night maintained the fight against 
the GaulSy was seen from the forum; and all that attended were 
moved with compassion at his stretching out his hands to- 
wards that place, and begjging them with tears to remember 
his achievements. The judges of course were greatly em- 
barrassed, and often adjourned the court, not choosing to ac- 
quit him after such clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to 
carry the laws into execution in a place which continually re- 
minded the people of his services. Camillus, sensible ofthis, 
removed the tribunal without the gate, into the Peteline 
Grove, where there was no prospect of the Capitol. There 
the prosecutor brought his charge; and the remembrance of 
his former bravery gave wav to the sense which his judges 
had of his present crimes. Manlius, therefore, was condemn- 
ed, carried to the Capitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. 
Thus the same place was the monument both of his glory and 
his unfortunate end. The Romans, moreover, razed his house, 
and built there a temple to the goddess Moneta, They decreed, 
likewise, that for the future no patrician should ever dwell in 
the Capitol.* 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribune the 
sixth time, declined that honour. For, besides that he was 
of an advanced age, he was apprehensive of the effects of 
envy, and of some change of fortune, after so much glory and 
success. But the excuse he most insisted on in public, was 
the state of his health, which at that time was infirm. The 
people, however, refusing to accept of that excuse, cried out, 
" They did not desire him to fight, either on horseback or on 
foot; they only wanted his counsel and his orders. Thus thev 
forced him to take the oj£ce upon him, and, together with 
Lucius Furius MedulHnus, one of his colleagues, to march 
immediately against the enemy." 

* Lest the advantageous atualion of a fortress, that commanded the 
whole city, should suggest and &cilitate the design of enslaving it For 
Manlius was accused (n aiming at the sovereign power. His fate may serve 
as a warning to aU ambitious men who want to rise on the ruins ov their 
country; for he could not escape or find mercy with the people, though he 
produced above four hundred plebeians, whose debts he haa paid; though 
he showed thirty suits of armour the spoOs of thirty enemies, whom he had 
shun in single combat; though he had received forty honanrj rewaidsy 
among which were» two mund and eight civic crowns (C. Servilius, when 
general of the horse, being of the number of citizens whose lives he had 
saved;) and though he had crowned all with the preservation of the Capi- 
tol. So inconstant, however, is the multitude, that Manlius was scarce 
dead, when his loss was generally lamented, and a plague, which soon Ibl- 
lowed, ascribed to the anger of Jupiter against tlie authors of his death. 

Vol. I. 2Q 26* 
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These were the people of Praeneste and the Volsci, who 
with a considerable army were laying waste the country in 
alliance with Rome. Caniillus, therefore, went and encamped 
over against them, intending to prolong the war, that if there 
should be any necessity for a battle, he might be sufficiently 
recovered to do his part. But as his colleague Lucius, too 
ambitious of glor^, was violently and indiscreetly bent upon 
fighting, and inspired the other officers with the same ardour^ 
he was afraid it might be thought that through envy he with- 
held from the youn^ officers the opportunity to distinguish 
themselves. For this reason he agreed, though with great 
reluctance, that Lucius should draw out the forces, whilst he, 
on account of his sickness,* remained with a handful of men 
in the camp. But when he perceived that Lucius, who en- 
gaged in a rash and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Romans put to flight, he could not contain himself, but leaped 
from his bed, and went with his retinue to the ^ates of the 
camp. There he forced his way through the fugitives up to 
the pursuers, and made so good a stand, that those who had 
fled to the camp soon returned to the chaise, and others that 
were retreating rallied and placed themselves about him, ex- 
horting each other not' to forsake their general. Thus the 
enemy were stopt in the pursuit Next day he marched out 
at the head of his army, entirely routed the confederates in a 
pitched battle, and entering their camp along with them, cut 
most of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman colony 
was taken by the Tuscans, and the inhabitants put to the 
sword, he sent home the main body of his forces, which con- 
sisted of the heavy-armed, and with a select band of light 
and spirited young men fell upon the Tuscans that were in 
possession of the city, some of whom he put to the sword, and 
the rest were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he gave a signal evi- 
dence of the good sense of the Roman people, who entertained 
no fears on account of the ill health or age of a general that 
was not deficient in courage or experience; but made choice 
of him, infirm and reluctant as he was, ratiier than of those 
young men who wanted and solicited the command. Hence 
it was, that upon the news of the revolt of the Tusculans, Ca- 
millas was ordered to march against them, and to take with 
him only one of his five colleagues. Though they all desired 
and made interest for the commission, yet, passing the rest 
by, he pitched upon Lucius Furius, contrary to the general 

* livy says, he placed himself on an enunence, with a corp$ de reserve, 
to observe the succesa ot the battle. 
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expectation; for this was the man who but just before, against 
the opinion of Camillus, was so eager to engage, and lost the 
battle. Yet willing, it seems, to draw a veil over his misfor- 
tune, and to wipe off his disgrace, he was generous enough to 
give him the preference. * 

When the Tusculans perceived that Camillus was coming 
against them, they attempted to correct their error by artful 
management They filled the fields with husbandmen and 
shepherds, as in time of profound peace; they left their gates 
open, and sent their children to* school as before. The trades- 
men were found in their shops employed in their respective 
callings, and the better sort of citizens walking in the public 

E laces in their usual dress. Meanwhile the magistrates were 
usily passing to and fro, to order quarters for the Romans; 
as if they expected no danger, and were conscious of no fault 
Though these arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of 
their revolt, yet their repentance disposed him to compassion. 
He ordered them, therefore, to go to the senate of Rome and 
beg pardon ; and when they appeared there as suppliants, he 
used his interest to procure their forgiveness, ana a grant of 
the privileges of Roman citizenst besides. These were the 
principal actions of his sixth tribuneship. 

After this, Licinius Stolo raised a great sedition in the state, 
putting himself at the head of the people, who insisted that of 
the two consuls one should be a plebeian. Tribunes of the 
people were appointed, but the multitude would suffer no 
election of consuls to be held. % As this want of chief magis- 

* This choice of Camillus had a different motive ^m what Plutarch men- 
tions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill effects of a precipitate 
conduct, would be the first man to avoid such a conduct for the future. 

f He was only a Roman citizen, in the most extensive si^fication of the 
words, who had a right of having a house in Rome, of giving his vote in the 
Comitia, and of standing candidate for any office; and who, consequently, 
was incorporated into one of the tribes. The freed-men in the times of the 
republic were excluded from dignities; and of the municipal towns and Ro> 
man colonies, wluch enjoyed the right of citizenship, some had, and some 
had not, the right of suffrap^ and of promotion to offices in Rome. 

i This confusion lasted five years, during which the tribunes of the peo- 
ple prevented the Comitia from being held, which were necessary for ih& 
election of the chief magistrates. It was occasioned by a trifling accident. 
Fabius Ambustus having married his eldest daughter to Servius Solpicius, a 
patrician, and at this time military tribune, and the younger to Ucinxas Stolo, 
a rich piebeian, it happened that while the younger sister was paying a visit 
to the elder, Sulpicius came home from the forum, and his lictors, with the 
staff of the fasces, thundered at the door. The younger sister being fright- 
ened at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a person quite ignorant of 
high life. This affront greatly afflicted her; and her father, to comfort her, 
bid her not be uneasy, for she should soon see as much state at her own house» 
as had surprised her at her sister's. 
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pikes that stuck in them. They therefore quitted their own 
arms, and endeavoured to seize those of the enemy, and to 
wrest tiieir pikes from them. The Romans seeing them naked, 
now began to make use of their swords, and made great car- 
nage among the foremost ranks. Mean time the rest took to 
flisht, and were scattered alqng the plain; for Camillus had 
beforehand secured the heights; and, as in confidence of vic- 
tory they had left their camp unfortified, they knew it would 
be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen years after 
the taking of Rome ;^ and, in consequence of this success, the 
Romans laid aside, for the future, the dismal apprehensions 
they had entertained of the barbarians. They had imagined, 
it seems, that the former victory they had gained over the 
Gauls, was owing to the sickness that prevailed in their army, 
and to oliier unK>reseen accidents, rather than to their own 
valour; and so great had their terror been formerly, that they 
had made a law, — " That the priests should be exempted from 
military service, except in case of an invasion from the 
Gauls/^ 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits; for the tak- 
ing of Velitrae was a direct consequence of this victory, and 
it surrendered without the least resistance. But the greatest 
conflict he ever experienced in the state still remained; for the 
people were harder to deal with since they returned victori- 
ous, and they insisted that one of the consuls should be cho- 
sen out of their body, contrary to the present constitution. 
The senate opposed them, and would not suffer Camillus to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking they could better defend the 
rights of the nobility under the sanction of his supreme au- 
thority. But one day, as Camillus was sitting in tne forum, 
and employed in the distribution of iustice, an officer, sent by 
the tribunes of the people, ordered him to follow him, and 
laid his hand upon him, as if he would seize and carry him 
away. Upon this, such a noise and tumult was raised m the 
assembly, as never had been known; those that were about 
Camillus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the tribunal, 
and the populace calling out to drag the dictator from his seat 
In this case Camillus was much embarrassed; he did not, how- 
ever, resign the dictatorship, but led o£f the patricians to the 
senate-house. Before he entered it, he turned towards the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a happy end to the 
present disturbances, solemnly vowing to build a temple to 
Concord, when the tumult should be over. 

• This battle was fought, not tliirteen, fcut twenty-three years after tlie 
tiking" of Home 
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ble and skilful mannery <^ Are you not ashamed to sing so 
well?" It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour up 
on hearing others sing; and he does the Muses sufficient ho 
nour, if he, attends the performances of those who excel in 
their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic employ- 
mentS; his industry in those things is a proof of his inatten- 
tion to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth, or li 
beral sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, would de 
sire to be Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at Argos, to 
be Polycletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, 
though delighted with their poems;* for though a work may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
sequence. We may, therefore, conclude, that thin^ of this 
kind, which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor pn^uce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to 
the beholders. But virtue Has this peculiar property, that at 
the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy 
the example. The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue 
we desire to practise; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others should receive 
from us. The beauty of goodness has an attractive power; it 
kindles in us at once an active principle; it forms our manners, 
and influences our desires, not only when represented in a liv- 
ing example, but even in an historical description. 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in writing the lives of 
^eat men, and have composed tnis tenth book, which contains, 
me life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried 
on the war against Hannibal; men who resembled each other 
in many virtues, particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who eflfectually served their respective commonwealths, by 
patiently enduring the injuries and capricious treatment they re- 
ceived from their colleagues and their countrymen. Whether 
we are right in our judgment or not, will be easy to see in tike 
work itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Cholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother's side. His father 
Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Persia's. generals at 
Mycale, married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who ex- 

* Tills seems to be somewhat inconsistent with tliat respect and esteem 
in which the noble arts of poetry and sculpture were held in andent Greece. 
and Rome, and with that admiration which the proficients in those arts al- 
ways obtain among the people. But there was still a kind of jealousy be- 
tween the poets and phflosophers; and our philosophieal biographer shows 
pretty cleai'ly, by the Platonic parade of this introduction, that he would 
magnify the latter at the expense of the former. 

Vol. I. 2 R 27 
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pelled the family of Pisistratus, abolished the t3rrann j, enact- 
ed laws, and established a form of government, tempered in 
such a manner as tended to unanimity amone the people, and 
the safety of the state. She dreamed that she was delivered 
of a lion, and a few days after brought forth Pericles. His 
person in other respects was well turned, but his head was dis- 
pvoportionably long. For this reason almost all his statues 
nave the heaa covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosine, 
I suppose, to hide that defect But the Athenian poets cS& 
him Schinocephalus, oramon-keady for the word sekmoB is some- 
times used instead of ieillOy a sea-aimn. Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in his play called ChironeB^ has this passage: — 

JPodmreceiTed old TViM to her einbmcesi 

Hence came a t)nant«pawn» on earth called Peridea, 

In heaven the UtadreomptOer, 

And again, in his Nemeaisy he thus addresses him; — 

Come, hlessed Jove,* the high and nughty headt 
The fiiend of hoipitaliljl 

And Teledides says, — 

Now, in a maze of thongfatt he nmunates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depressed 
IVith its own weight, anks on his knees; and now 
From the vast caverns of his hndn burst fbrth 
Storms and fierce thmiders. 

And Eupolis, in his J9emt, asking news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, 
when Pericles comes up at last, cries out, — 

Head of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms. 
Does he ascend^ 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music 
was called Damon, the first syllable of whose name, they tell 
us, is to be pronounced short; but Aristotle informs us, that 
he learned that art of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems 
to have been a politician, who under the pretence of teaching 
music, concealed his great abilities from the vulgar; and he 

• Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards observes) was called Oli^mpius, or Ju- 
piter. The poet here addresses him under that character with the epithet 
of (AiuidLfu, which signifies blessed^ but may a]<K> signify great-headed. In our 
language we have no word with such a double meaning. Just above, he is 
called Cepkakgeretea^ head-compeller (as if his head was an assemblage of 
many Iteads), instead of Nephelegerdett, ekud-compeller, a common epithet 
of Jupiter. 
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attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant in politics, in the 
same manner as a master of the ^mnastic art attends a young 
man to fit him for the ring. However, Damon's giving les- 
sons upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and| 
as a busy politician, and friend to tyranny, he was banished 
by the ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One 
ot them named Plato, introduces a person addressing him 
thus; — 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say true. 
And wast ihon really PerieU^s Chiron}* 

Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of EIea,t who, in 
natural philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who^ 
by mucn practice in the art of disputing, had learned to con* 
found and silence all his opponents, as Timon the Phlasiaa 
declares in these verses: — 

Have not you heard of Zeno's mighty powers. 

Who could change sides, yet changing triumpVd stiU 

In the tong^ie's wars? 

But the philosopher with whom he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, ,who gave him that force and sublimity of sentiment 
superior to all the demagogues, who, in short, formed him to 
that admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazo- 
menian. This was he whom the people of those times called 
nous, or intelligence^ either in admiration of his great under- 
standing and knowledge of the works of nature, or because 
he was the first who clearly proved that the universe owed its 
formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure and 
unmixed mind, who separated the homogeneous parts from the 
other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of thisphilosopher, and instruct- 
ed by him in the sublimest sciences, rericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style, 

* The word Chiron^ ftgain, is ambiguous, and may either signify, xtxui ikou 
preceptor to Pericles? or, vHut thou more wicked than Pericles? 

f This Zeno was of Klea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony, and must 
be carefully disting^hed from Zeno, the founder of the sect or the Stoics. 
The Zeno here spoken of was respectable for attempting to rid his country 
of a tyrant. The tyrant took him, and caused liim to be pounded to death 
in a mortar. But his death accomplished what he could not effect in his 
lifetime; for his fellow citizens were so much incensed at the dreadful man- 
ner of it, that they fell upon the tjrrant and stoned him. As to his arguments. 
. and those of his master Parmenides, pretended to be so invincible, one or 
them was to prove there can be no such thing as motion, since a thing can 
neither move in the place where it is, nor in the place where it b not But 
this sophism is eanly refuted; for motion is the passing of a thing or person 
into a new part of space. 
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far removed from the low expression of the vulgar, but like 
wi^e a gravity of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, 
a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, and a de- 
cency of dress, which no vehemence of speaking ever put into 
disorder. These things, and others of the like nature, excited 
admiration in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore 
it with patience and silence, and continued in public for the 
despatcn of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
softly home, this impudent wretch following, and insulting 
him all the way with the most scurrilous languaee; and as it 
was dark when he camerto his own door, he ordered one of 
his servants to take a torch and light the man home. The poet 
Ion, however, savs he was proud and supercilious in conver- 
sation, and that tnere was a great deal of vanity and contempt 
of others mixed with his dignity of manner; on the other 
hand, he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and polite- 
ness of Cimon. - But to take no farther notice of Ion, who, 
perhaps, would not have any great excellence appear without 
a mixture of something satirical, as it was in the ancient tra- 
gedy;* Zeno desired those that called the gravity of Pericles 
pride and airogance, to be proud the same way;telling them, 
the very acting of an excellent part might insensibly produce 
a love and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained 
by conversing with Anaxagoras. From him he learned to 
overcome those terrors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who know not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the gods by reason of that igno- 
rance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful eittravagances of superstition, 
implants in us a sober piety, supported dj a rational hope. 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farms, a ram's head with only one horn; and Lampo th^ sooth- 
sayer, observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the 
middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in the 
state, namely, those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, 

* Tragedy at first was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. Persons dress- 
ed like satyrs were the performers, and they often broke out into the most 
licentious ndllery. Afterwards, when tragedy took a jrravcr turn, something 
of the former drollery was still retained, as in that which we call trag^-come- 
dy. In time, serious characters and events became the subject of tragedy, 
without that mixture; but even then, after exhibiting three or four serious 
tragedies, the poets used to conclude their contention for the prise witli a 
siitirical one. Of tl]fis sort is tiie Cyclops of Euripides, and the only one re 
inaining. 
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and invest the whole power in him with whom the prodigy 
was found: hut Anaxa^oras havins dissected the head, showed 
that the brain did not nil the whole cavity, but had contracted 
itself into an oval form, and pointed directly to that part ot 
the skull whence the horn took its rise. This produced Anaxar^ 
goras great honour with the spectators; and Lampo was na 
less honoured for his prediction, when soon after, upon the 
fall of Thucydides the administration was put entirely inta 
the hands of Pericles. 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner may 
well enough be reconciled, and botn be rieht; the one disco*^ 
vering the cause, and the other the end. It was the business 
of the former to account for the appearance, and to consider 
how it came about; and of the latter to show why it was so 
formed, and what it portended. — Those who say, that when 
the cause is found out, the prodigy ceases, do not consider^^ 
that if they reject such signs as are preternatural, they mus€ 
also deny that artificial sisns are of any use; the clattering of 
brass quoits,* the light of beacons, and the shadow of a sun- 
dial, have all of them their proper natural causes, and yet 
each has another signification. But, perhaps, this questioa 
might be more properly discussed in another place. 

Pericles, inJhs youtn, stood in great fear of the people; for* 
in his countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant; and he 
perceived the old men were much struck with a farther resem- 
blance fn the sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his 
tongue and the roundness of his periods. As he was more- 
over of a noble family and opulent fortune, and his friends 
were the most considerable men in the state, he dreaded ^e 
ban of ostracism, and, therefore, intermeddled not with state 
affairs, but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the 
field. However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles ba- 
nished, and Cimon much employed in expeditions at a dis-? 
tance from Greece, Pericles engaged in the administration. \ 
He chose rather to solicit the favour of the multitude and the } 
poor,t than of the rich and the few, contrary to his natural y 

* The clattering of brass quoitsy or plates, was sometimes a xmlitaiy fflgnal 
among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was a signal to caU the wrest- 
lers to the ring. 

f The popular part^ in Athens were continually making «4Rllrti minsli 
those small remains of power which were yet in the hands oC the nobilijly. 
As Pericles could not lead theparty of the nobles, because -Cillioi^ by the digv 
nity of his birth, the histre of his actions, and the laigeiiie«9^'bi« estate, hM 
placed himself at their head, he had*iio other resource thiNi to court the pqp> 
pulace. And he flattered their fiivourite passion in thAmost agreeable mMl* 
ner by lessening the power and privileges of the oouit of Areopagus, which : 
was the chief support of the nobuity, anid, indeed, of the idvde state. T 
the bringing of aliDoafc all causes before the tribmnU of ^e peopk^ 

27* 
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disposition, which was far from inclining him to court popu* 
larity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion 
of aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, 
that Cimon was attached to the nobility, and extremely belov- 
ed by persons of the highest eminence; and, therefore, in or- 
der to secure himself, and to find resources against the power 
of Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the common 
people. At the same time, he entirely changed his manner 
of living. He appeared not in the streets, except when he 
went to the forum or the senate-house. He declined the in- 
vitations of his friends, and all social entertainments and re- 
creations; insomuch, that in the whole time Of his adminis- 
tration, which was a considerable length, he never went to sup 
with any of his friends, but once, which was at the marriage 
of his nephew Euryptolemus, and he staid there onlv until 
the ceremony of libation was ended. He considered, tnat the 
freedom of entertainments takes away all distinction of office, 
and that disnity is but little consistent with familiarity. Real 
and solid virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the more glori- 
ous it appears; and there is nothing in a good man's conduct, 
as a magistrate, so ^eat in the eye of the public, as is the gen- 
eral course of his oehaviour in private to his most intimate 
friends. Pericles, however, took care not to make his person 
cheap among the people, and appeared among them only at 
proper intervals; nor did he speak to all points that were de- 
bated before them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian 
falley* (as Critolaiis says), for greater occasions, despatching 
usiness of less consequence by otihier orators with whom he 
had an 'intimacy. One o&these we are told, was Ephialtes, 
who, according to Plato, overthrew the power of the council 
of Areopagus, by giving the citizens a large and intemperate 
draught oT libertv. On which account, the comic writers 
speak of the people of Athens, as of a horse wild and unman- 
aged,— 



which listens to the reigns no mote. 



But in his maddening course bears headlong down 
The yery friends that feed him.*!* 

tiplying of gratuities) which was only another word for bribes, and the giy- 
ing the people s taste for expensive pleasures, caused the downfall of the 
Amenian commonwealth; though the personal abilities of Pericles support- 
ed it during his time. 

* The Salaminian galley was a consecrated vessel, which the Athenians 
never made use of, but on extraordinary occasions. They sent it, for in- 
stance, for a gener^ whom they wanted to call to account, or with sacrifices 
to Apollo or some other deity. 

f The foimer English translator takes no manner of notice of Ataiwr <m 
JLufioi^f KMt *r«u( n^t ttrm^av, bites Euboea, and inmUU tht idandg, though the 
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Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for \ 
his sublime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became 1 
the dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had / 
learned of Anaxagoras, adorning his eloquence with the rich 'Z 
colours of philosophy; for, addmg (as the divine Plato ex- \ 
presses it) the loftiness of imagination, and all commanding ) 
energy, with which philosophy supplied him, to his native 
powers of genius, and making use of whatever he found to his 
purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, j 
he lar excelled all other orators. * Hence he is said to have > 

fained the surname of Olympitts; though some will have it to 
ave been from the edifices with which he adorned the city; 
and others, from his high authority both in peace and war. 
There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing, that all 
these things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet 
the strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the come- 
dies of those times, indicate, that this title was given him 
chiefly on account of his eloquence; for they tell us, that, 
in his harangues, he thundered and lightenea, and that his \ 
tongue was armed with thunder. Thucydides, the son of Mi- \, 
lesius, is said to have given a pleasant account of the force of 
his eloquence. Thucydides was a great and respectable man, 
who, for a long time, opposed the measures of Pericles; and 
when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedaemon, asked 
him,. — "Which was the best wrestler, Pericles, or he?'* he 
answered, "When I throw him, he says he was never down, 
and he persuades the very spectators to believe so.*' 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he had to 
speak in public, that he always first addressed a prayer to the 
gods,t — "That not a word might unawares escape him un- \ 
suitable to the occasion " He left nothing in writing, but 
some public decrees; and only a few of his sayings are record- 
ed. He used to say (for instance) that "the isle of iEgina" .^ 
should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to 'the Piraeus;*' \ 
and that, — " he saw a war approaching from Peloponnesus.** 
And when Sophocles, who went in joint command with him 
upon an expedition at sea, happened' to praise the beauty of a 
certam boy, he said,^ — "A general, my friend, should not 

passag>e is pre^ant with sense. Athens, in the wantonness of power, in- 
sulted Euboea, which was her granary, and the £^an islands, which con- 
tributed greatly to her commerce and her wealth. 

* Plato observes, on the same occasion, that an orator, as well as a physi- 
cian, ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 

f Quintilian says, he prayed, that not a word might escape him disagreea- 
ble to the people. And this is the more probable account of the matter, 
because (according to Suidas) Pericles wrote down his orations, before he 
pronounced them in public; and, indeed, was the first who did so. 
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only have pure hands, but pure eyes." Stesimbrotus pro- 
duces this passage from the oration which Pericles pronounced 
in memory of those Athenians who fell in the Samian waib, — 
'*They are become immortal, like the gods; for the gods 
/ themselves are not visible to us; but from the honours they 
'/ receive, and the happiness they enjoy, we conclude they are 
I immortal; and such should those brave men be who die for 
their country. '^ 

/ Thucydides represents the administration of Pericles as fa- 

/vouring aristocracy, and tells us, that, though the government 

/ was called democratical, it was really in the hands of one who 

t had engrossed the whole authority. — ^Many other writers like- 

/ wise inform us, that by him the people were first indulged 

! with a division of lands, were treated at the public expense 

\ with theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most com- 

^ mon services to the state. As this new indulgence from the 

government was an impolitic custom, which rendered the peo- 

f)le expensive and luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and 
ove of labour which supported them before, it is proper that 
we should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect into the 
circumstances of the republic. 

At first, as we have observed, to raise himself to some sor» 
of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height of glory, 
Pericles made his court to the people. And as Cimon was 
his superior in point of fortune, which he employed in reliev- 
ing the poor Athenians, in providing victusus every day for 
the necessitous, and clothing the agfed, and, besides this, level- 
ed his fences with the ground, that all mi^ht be at liberty to 
gather his fruit, Pericles had recourse to the expedient of di- 
viding the public treasure; which scheme, as Aristotle informs 
us, was proposed to him by Demonides of los. * Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money for the public diversions, 
and for their attendance in courts of Judicature;! and by othei 
pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail him- 
self of their interest against the council of the Areopagus, of 
will eh he had no right to be a member, having never had the 
foitune fo be chosen Archon, Thesmothetes, Jtiiig of the Sa- 
cred Rights, or Polemarch. For persons were of old appoint- 
ed to these ofl&ces by lot; and such as had discharged them 

* lbs was one of tlie isles caUed Sporades, in the iEgean sea, and oelebm- 
ted for the tomb of Homer. But some learned men are of opinion, that 
instead of I»9ty, we should read Om^, and that Demonides vas not i the 
island of lbs, but of Oia, which was a borough in Attica. 

f There were several courts of judicature in Athens, composed of » cep- 
tain number of the citizens; who sometimes received one oboku each fcnr 
every cause they tried: and sometimes men who aimed at populaiilyy pro> 
cured this fee to be increased. 
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well, and such only, were admitted as judges in the Areopa-\ 
gus. Pericles, therefore, by his popularity, raised a party '; 
against that council, and, by means of Epnialtes, took from 
them the cognizance of many causes that had been under their *" 
jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the 
ostracismy as an enemy to the people,* and a friend to the La- 
cedaemonians; a man who in birth and fortune had no superior, 
who had eained very glorious victories over the barbarians, 
and filled uie city with money and other spoils, as we have 
related in his life. Such was the authority of Pericles with 
the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banishment, as it was by ostracism^ 
was limited by law to ten years. Mean time the Lacedaemo- 
nians, with a great army, entered the territory of Tanagra, 
and the Athenians immediately marching, out against them, 
Cimon returned, and placed himself in the ranks with those of 
his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of 
favouring the Lacedaemonians, and to venture his life with his 
countrymen; but by a combination of the friends of Pericles, 
he was repulsed as an exile. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles exeiled himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dangers. 
All Cimon's friends, whom Pericles had accused as accom- 
plices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day toge- 
ther; and the Athenians, who were defeate^d upon their own 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed 
for his return. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclinations, 
did not hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree 
for recalling Cimon; and, at his return, a peace was agreed 
upon through his mediation; for the Lacedaemonians had a 
particular regard for him, as well as aversion for Pericles, and 
the other demagogues. But some authors write, that Pericles 
did not procure an order for Cimon's return, till they had en- 
tered into a private compact, by means of Cimon's sister El- 
piuice, that Cimon should have the command abroad, and with 
two hundred galleys lay waste the king of Persia's dominions, 
and Pericles nave the direction of affairs at home. A story 
soes, that Elpinice, before this, had softened the resentment 
of Pericles against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder 

* His treason a^nst the state was pretended to connst in receiving pre- 
sents or other g^tifications from the Macedonians, whereby he was prevail- 
ed on to let slip the opportunity he had to enlarge liie Athenian conquests, 
after he had taken the gold mines of Thrace. — Cimon answered, that he hacl 
prosecuted the war to the utmost of his power against the Thracians and 
their other enemies; but that he had made no inroads uito Macedonia, be- 
cause he did not conceive that he was to act as a public enemy to mankind. 

Vol. I 3 S 
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sentence than that of death. Pericles was one of those ap- 
pointed by the people to manage the itnpeachment; and when 
iClpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled, and said, — 
<* You are old, Elpinice; much too old to solicit in so weighty 
•»n affair." However.^ lie rose up but once to speak, barely to 
acquit himself of his trust, and did not bear so hard upon 
Cimon as the rest of his accusers. * Who then can give credit 
to Idomeneus, when he says that Pericles caused the orator 
Ephialtes, his friend and assistant in the administration, to be 
assassinated through jealousy and envy of his great character? 
1 know not where he met with this calumny, which he vents 
with great bitterness against a man, not indeed in sdl respects 
irreproachable, but wno certainly had such a fatness of 
mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible with an 
action so savage and inhuman. The truth of the matter, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown formida- 
ble to tne nobles, on account of liis inflexible severity in prose- 
cuting all that invaded the rights of the people, his enemies 
caused him to be taken off* in a private and treacherous man- 
ner, by Aristodicus of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cinion, in the expedition to Cy- 
prus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now ar- 
rived at a height of authority which set him far above the other 
citizens, were desirous of having some person to oppose him, 
who might be capable of giving a check to his power, and of 
preventing his making himself absolute* For this purpose they 
set up Thucvdides ofthe ward of Alopece, a man of great pru- 
dence, and brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, 
Cimon's talents for war, but was superior to him in forensic 
and political abilities; and, by residing constantly in' Athens, 
and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, he soon brought 
the government to an equilibrium. For he did not suffer j)er- 
sons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with the 
rest of the people, because, in that case, their dignity was ob- 
scured and lost; but collected them into a separate body, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and sufficient 
weight thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the 
beginning, a kind of doubtful separation, which, like the flaws 
in a piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party, and 
that of the commonalty, were not perfectly one, though they 
were not actually divided; but the ambition of Pericles and 
Thucydides, and the contest between them, had so extraordi- 
nary an efi*ect upon the city, that it was quite broken in two, 
and one of the parts was called the pecple, and the other the ruh 

• Yet cimon was fined fifty talents, or £9687 10s. sterlingp, aiul narrowly 
escaped a capital sentence, ha^'ing^ only a majority of three votes to prevcn* it. 
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bUity. For this reason, Pericles, more than ever, gave the 
people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
them, contriving to have always some show, or play, or feast, 
or procession in the city, and to amuse it with the politest 
pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 
sixty ^ieys everv year manned for eight months,* with a 
considerable number of the citizens, who were both paid for 
their service, and improved themselvei^ as mariners. He like- 
wise sent a colony of a thousand men to the Chersonesus, five 
hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a thou- 
sand into the country of the Bisaltae in Thrace, and others 
into Italy, who settled in Syb^ris, and changed its name to 
Thurii. These things he did to clear the city of an useless 
multitude, who were very troublesome when they had nothing 
to do; to make provision for the most necessitous; and to keep 
the allies of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhooa. 

That w^hich was the chief delight of the Athenians, and the 
wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that, 
the boasted power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an 
idle tale, was the maj^ificence of the temples and public edi-^ 
fices. Yet no part ofthe conduct of Pericles moved the spleen ■ ) 
of his enemies more than this. In their accusations of him to jj' 
the people, they insisted, — " That he had brought the greatest f'j 
dis^ce upon the Athenians, hy removing the public treasures . 
of Greece from Delos, and taking them into his own custody. 
That he had not left himself even ' the specious apology of 
having caused the money to be broug^ht to Athens for its 

freater security, and to keep it from being seized by the bar- 
arians: That Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished 
b}r the Athenians' in Riding their city, and ornamenting it 
with statues and temples that cost a thousand talents,t as a 
proud and vain woman decks herself out with jewels. '* Peri- 
cles answered this chai^ by observing, — **That they were 
not obliged to give the ulies any account of the sums they had 
received, since they had kept the barbarians at a distance^ and 
effectualiv defended the allies, who had not furnished either - 
horses, ships, or men, but only contributed money, which is 
no longer the property of the giver, but of the receivei*, if he 

* Some, instead of fonas, read /U7«tc; and, according^ to this reading', liie 
passage must be translated, manned with- — the dtizens, whose pay tvas 
eight minas, and who ai the same timeimprovedf &c. 

f The Parthenon^ or temple of Minerva, is said to have cost a tlioiisaml 
talents. 
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performs the conditions on which it is received: That as the 
state was provided with all the necessaries of war, its superflu- 
ous wealth should be laid out on such works as, when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would di£fuse an universal plenty; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a varietv of instruments and 
materials, were requisite to these undertakings, every art 
would be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole 
city would be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned 
and supported by Itself." Indeed, such as were of a proper 
age ana strength were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded 
for their services; and as for the mechanics and meaner sort of 
people, they went not without their share of the public mo- 
ney, nor yet had they it to support them in idleness. By the 
constructing of sreat edifices, which required many arts and 
a Ions time to finish them, thev had equal pretensions to be 
considered out of the treasury (though they stirred not out of 
the city) with the mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. 
For the di£ferent materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, 
ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, 
masons, brasiers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, and other ar- 
tificers; the conveyance of them bjr sea employed merchants 
and sailors, and by land wheel-wrights, wagoners, carriers, 
ropemakers, leather-cutters, paviers, and iron-founders; and 
every art had a number of the Jower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it, like soldiers under tne command 
of a general. Thus, by the exercise of these different trades, 
plenty was diffused among persons of every rank and condi- 
tion. Thus works were raised of an astonishing magnitude, 
and inimitable beauty and perfection, every architect striving 
to surpass the magnificence of the design with the elegance 
of the execution; yet still the most wonderful circumstance 
was the expedition with which they were completed. Many 
edifices, each of which seems to have required the labour of 
several successive ages, were finished during the administra- 
tion of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself 
upon the celerity and ease with which he despatched his 
pieces, Zeuxis replied, — ^^ If I boast, it shall be of the slow- 
ness with which 1 finish mine." For ease and speed in the 
execution seldom give a work any lasting importance, or ex- 
quisite beauty; while, on the other hand, the time which is 
expended in labour is recovered and repaid in the duration of 
the performance. Hence we have the more reason to wonder 
that the structures raised by Pericles should be built in so short 
a time, and yet built for ages; for as each of them, as soon as 
finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so, now they are 
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old. they have the freshness of a modern building. A bloom 
is diffused oyer them, which preserves their aspect untarnish- 
ed by time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual 
youth and unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices, thoush the Athenians had then other eminent 
'architects, and excellent workmen. The Parthenon^ or temple 
siiPallaSy whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square,^ 
was rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Coroebus be^n the 
temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the 
lower rank of columns with their architraves. Metagenes, of 
the ward of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and the 
upper row of columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, the building of which So- 
crates says he heard Pericles propose to the people, was un- 
dertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as pro- 
ceeding very slowly: 

Stones upon stones the orator has pil'd 

With swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeumj or music theatre, which was likewise built by 
the direction of Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and 
of pillars; the roof was of a conic figure, after the mQdel (we 
are told) of the king of Persia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him again in his play called Thrattse; 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears; 
As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears: 
Afnud of broils and banishment no more. 
He tunes the shell he trembled at before! 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appointing apprize for the best performer in music, 
during the Panathenma; and. as he was himself appointed judge , 
and distributer of the prizes, he gave the contending artists 
directions in what manner to proceed, whether their perform- 
ance was vocal, or on the lute or lyre From that time the 
prizes in music were always contended for in the Odeum, 

The vestibule of the citadel was finished in five years by 
Mnesicles the architect A wonderful event that happened 
while, the work was in hand, showed that the goddess was no* 
averse to the work, but rather took it into her proteption, and 
encouraged them to complete it One of the best and most 
active of the workmen missing his step, fell from the top to the 

* It was called ffecatompedon, because it had been ori^nally a hundred 
fccit sciuarei one having been burnt by the Persians, it was rebuilt by Peri 
cles and retained that name after it was greatly enlarged. 

28 
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bottoiDy and was bruised in such a manner that his life was de- 
spaired of by the phjrsicians. Pericles was greatly concerned 
at this accident; but in the midst of his afSiction, the soddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and informed'him of a remedy, 
which he applied, and thereby soon recovered the patient In 
memorjr of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the altar 
(which is said to have been there before), a brazen statue of 
the Minerva of health. The eolden statue of the same ^ddess* 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is mscribed 
upon the pedestal (as we have already observed). Through 
the friendship of Pericles, he had the direction of every thing, 
and all the artists received his orders. For this the one was 
envied and the other slandered; and it was intimated that 
Phidias received into his house ladies for Pericles, who came 
thither under pretence of seeing his works. The comic poets 
gettine hold of this story, represented him as a perfect liber- 
\ tme. They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of Menip- 
\ pus, his friend, and lieutenant in the army; and because Pj^ri- 
\ lampes, another intimate acquaintance of his, had a collection 
' . of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was suppos- 
ed that he kept them only for presents for those women who 
granted favours to Pericles. But what wonder is it if men of 
a satirical turn daily sacrifice the characters of the great to that 
malevolent demon, the envy of the multitude, when Stesim- 
brotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against Pericles that hor- 
rid and ^oundless accusation of corrupting his son's wife? So 
difficult is it to come at the truth in the walk of history, since, 
if the writers live after the events they relate, they can be but 
imperfectly informed of facts; and if they describe the persons 
and transactions of their own times, they are tenipted by envy 
and hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate and per- 
vert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure, and 
brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, ask- 
ed the people in full assembly, — "Whether they thoucht he 
had expended too much?'' Upon their answering in me af- 
firmative, — " Then be it," said he, "charged to my account,! 

* This statue was of gold and ivory. Pausanias has g^ven us a description 
of it. The goddess was represented standing, clothed in a tunic that reach- 
ed down to the foot. On her asgis, or breast-plate, was Medusa's head in 
ivory, and victory. She held a spear in her hana; and at her feet lay a buck- 
ler, and a dragon, supposed to be Ericlithonius. The sphynx was repre- 
sented on the middle of her helmet, with a griffin on each side. This statue 
was thirty-nine feet high; the victory on the breast-plate was about four cu- 
bits, and forty talents of gold were employed upon it 

+ It appears, from a passage in Thucydides, that the public stock of the 
Atnenians amounted to nine thousand seven hundred talents for one million 
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not yours, only let the new edifices be inscribed with my name, 
not that of the people of Athens. '* Whether it was that they 
admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious to share 
the glory of such magnificent works, they cried out, — <<That 
he might spend as much as he pleased ot the public treasure, 
without sparing it in the least. " 

At last the cdntest came on between him and Thucydides \ 
which of them should be banished by the ostracism; Pericles j 
gained the victory, banished his adversarjr, and entirely de- y 
teated his party. The opposition now being at an end, and "\ 
unanimity taking place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles \ 
became sole master of Athens and its dependencies. The ] 
revenues, the army and navy, the islands and the sea, a most i 
extensive territory, peopled by barbarians as well as Greeks, / 
fortified with the obedience of subject nations, the friendship y 
of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a diflferent man; he was no longer 
so obsequious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild 
and as changeable as the winds, ^fne multitude were not in- 
dulged or courted; the government, in fact, was not popular; 
its loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter mea- j 
sures, and it assumed an aristocratical, or rather monarchical 
form. He kept the public good in his eye, and pursued the^, 
straight path of honour; for the most part gently leading them 
by argument to a sense of what was right, and sometimes for- 
cmg them to comply with what was for their own advantage; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who, in the various 
symptoms of a long disease, sometimes administers medicines 
tolerably agreeable, and at other times sharp and strong ones, 
when such alone are capable of restoring the patient. He wa» 
the man that had the art of controlling tnose many disorderly 
passions which necessarily spring up amongst a people possess- 
ed of so extensive a dominion. The two engines he worked 
with were hope and fear; with these, repressing their violence 
when they were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits 
when inclined to languor, he made it appear that " rhetoric is 
(as Plato defined it) uie 9iTt of ruling the minds of men,'^ and 
that its principal province consists in moving the passions and 

eight hundred and seventy five thousand nine hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling',) of which Pericles had lai^out in those public buildings toree thou- 
sand seven hundred talents. It is natural, therefore, to ask, now he could 
tell the people that it should be at his own expense, especially since Plu- 
tarch tells us in the sequel, that he had not in the least improved the estate 
left him by his fiither! To which the true answer probably is, that Pericles 
was politician enough to know that the vanity of the Athenians would never 
let them a^ee that he should inscribe the new magnificent buildings with 
his name, m exclusion of theirs; or he might venture to say any thing, beinf 
seciu*e of a majority of votes to be given as he pleased. 
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affections of the soul, which, like so many strings in a musica} 
instrument, require the touch of a masterly and aelicate hand. 
Nor were the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as 
Thucydides observes) the orator was a man of probity and un- 
blemished reputation. Money could not bribe him; he was 
^ so much above the desire of it, that though he added greatly to 
the opulence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable, 
and though his power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, 
some of whom have bequeathed to their posterity the sove- 
reignty they had obtained, yet he added not one drachma to 
hispaternal estate. 

Thucvdides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power 
and autnority of Pericles; but the comic writers abuse him in 
a most malignant manner, giving his friends the name of the 
new Pisistratidasy and calling upon him to swear that he would 
never attempt to make himself absolute, since his authority 
was already much too great and overbearing in a free state. 
Teleclides says, the Athenians had given up to him 

The tribute of the states, the states themselves. 
To bind, to loose, to build, and to destroy; 
In peace, in war, to govern; nay, to rule 
Their very fate, like some superior being*. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime and flowe? 
'of a short administration, but for forty years together he held 
the pre-eminence, amidst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, 
Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucvdides, and continu- 
ed it no less that fifteen years after the fall and banishment of 
the latter. The power of the magistrates, which to them was 
but annual, all centred in him, yet still he kept himself un- 
tainted by avarice. Not that he was inattentive to his finances, 
but on the contrary, neither negligent of his paternal estate, 
nor yet willing to have much trouble with it: as he had not 
much time to spare, he brought the management of it into such 
a method as was very easy, at the same time that it was exact; 
for he used to turn a whole yearns produce into money alto- 
gether, and with this he bought, from day to day, all manner 
of necessaries at the market. This way of living was not 
agreeable to his sons when grown up, and the allowance he 
made the women, did not appear to them a generous one. 
They complained of a pittance daily measured out with scru- 
pulous economy, which admitted of none of those superfluities 
so common in great houses and wealthy families, and could not 
bear to think of the expenses being so nicely adjusted to the 
income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so much ex- 
actness was a servant of his, named Evangelus, either remarka^ 
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bly fitted for the purpose by nature, or formed to it by Peri- 
cles. Anaxagoras, indeed, considered these lower attentions 
as inconsistent with his wisdom; following the dictates of en- 
thusiasm, and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his 
house, and left his lands untilled and desolate. But, in my 
opinion, there is an essential difference between a speculative 
and a practical philosopher. The former advances his ideas 
into the regions of science without the assistance of any thing 
corporeal or external; the latter endeavours to apply his great 
qudities to the use of mankind, and riches afford him not only 
necessary but excellent assistance. Thus it was with Pericles, 
who by nis wealth was enabled to relieve numbers of the poor 
citizens. Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras, we are told, lay neglected and unprovided for. 
insomuch that the poor old man had covered up nis head, and 
was going to starve himself.* But an account of it being 
brought to Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, ran imme 
diately to him, expostulated, entreated, bewailing not so much 
the fate of his friend as his own, if his administration should 
lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxagoras, uncovering his 
face, replied, — "Ah, Pericles! those that have need of a lamp 
take care to supply it with oil. *' 

By this time the Lacedaemonians besan to express some 
jealousy of the Athenian greatness, ana Pericles, willing to 
advance it still higher, anato make the people more sensible 
of their importance, and more inclinable to great attempts, pro- 
cured an order, that all the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, 
whether in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small 
or great, should send deputies to Athens to consult about re- 
building the Grecian temples which the barbarians had burnt, 
and about providing those sacrifices which had been vowed ' 
during the rersian war, for the preservation of Greece; and 
likewise to enter into such measures as might secure naviga- 
tion and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly, twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years 
of age, were sent with this proposal to the different states of 
Greece. Five went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the cities 
about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantium; five 
to the inhabitants of Boeotia, Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and 
from thence, by Locri along the adjoining continent to Acar- 
nania and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 

* It was customary among the ancients for a person who was determined 
to put an end to his me to cover up his head; whether he devoted himself to 
death for the service of his country, or being* weaiy of his being, bade the 
world adieu. 

Vol. I. 2T 28* 
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Eubcsa to the Greeks tliat dwelt upon mount Oetra and near 
the Maliac bay, to the Phthiotae, tne Acheans,* and Thessa- 
lians, inviting them to join in the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greete.t It took 
not ejflfect, however, nor did the cities send their deputies; the 
reason of which is said to be the opposition of the Lacedaemo- 
nians^ t for the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. 
But I was willing to give account of it as a specimen of the 
greatness of the orator's spirit, and of his disposition to form 
magnificent designs. 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He 
never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals 
who are admired as great men, because their rash enterprises 
,have been attended with success; he always told the Athe- 
nians, — "That as far as their fate depended upon him, they 
should be immortal.'' Perceiving that Tolmiaes, the son of 
Tolmaeus, in confidence of his former success and military re- 
putation, was preparing to invade BcBotia at an unseasonable 
time, and that, over and above the regular troops, he had per- 
suaded the bravest and most spirited of the Athenian youth, 
to the number of a thousand, to go volunteers in that expedi- 
tion, he addressed him in public, and tried to divert him from 
it, making use, among the rest, of those well-known words, — 
" If you regard not tne opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least 
for the advice of time, wno i$ the best of all counsellors." 
This saying, for the present, gained no great applause; but 
when a few days after, news was broucht that Tolmides was 
defeated and lulled at Coronea,§ togetner with many of the 
bravest citizens, it procured Pericles great resj>ect and love 
from the people, who considered it as a proof, not only of his 
sagacity, but of his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Chersonesus pro- 
cured him most honour, because it proved very salutary to the 
Greeks who dwelt there; for he not only strengthened their 

■y * By Achseans we are sometimes to understand the Greeks in general, 
especially in the writings of the poets, and sometimes the inhabitsmts of a 
particular district in Peloponnesus; but neither of these can be the mean- 
ing in this place. We must here understand a people of Thessaly, called 
Achaeans. Vide St^h. Byz, in voce «6g/8«ec. 

t It is no wonder that the Lacedaemonians opposed this undertaking, since 
the giving way to it would have been acknowledging the Athenians as ma»> 
ters of all Greece. Indeed, the Athenians should not have attempted it 
without an order or decree of the Amphictyons. 

§ This defeat happened in the second year of the eighty-third Olympiad, 
four hundred and forty-five years before the Christian era, fuid more than 
twenty yes^rs bt^fore the death of Pericles. 
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cities with the addition of a thousand able-bodied Athenians, 
but raised fortifications across the isthmus from sea to sea; 
thus guarding against the incursions of the Thracians who 
were spread about the Chersonesus, and putting an end to 
those long and grievous wars under which that district had 
smarted by reason of the neighbourhood of the barbarians, as 
well as to the robberies with which it had been infested by 
persons who lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants of iN 
the country. But the expedition most celebrated amon^ stran-^q 

fers, was that by sea around Peloponnesus. He set sail from ^ 
•egae, in the territories of Megara, with a hundred ships of 
war, and not only ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides 
had done before fiim, but landed his forces, and penetrated a 
good way up the country. The terror of his arms drove the 
inhabitants into their walled towns, all but the Sicyonians, 
who made head against him at Nimea, and were defeated in a 
pitched battle, in memory of which victory he erected a tro- 
phy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a number of 
men into his galleys and sailed to the opposite side of the 
continent; then passing by the mouth of the Acheloiis, he 
made a descent in Acarnania, shut up the (EneadaB with their 
walls, and having laid waste the country, returned home. In 
the whole course of this affair, he appeared terrible to his ene- 
mies, and to his countrymen an active and prudent comman- 
der; for no miscarriage was committed, nor did even any un- 
fortunate accident happen during the whole time. 

Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well equipped 
fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages 
they desired, and treated them with great regard. To 3ie 
barbarous nations that surrounded them, and to tneir kings and 
princes, he made the power of Athens very respectable, by 
showing with what security her fleets could sail, and that she-f- 
was in effect mistress of the seas. He left the people of Si- 
nope thirteen ships under the command of Lamachus, and a 
body of men to act against Timesileos, their tyrant And 
when the tyrant and his party were driven out, he caused a 
decree to be made, that a colony of six hundred Athenian vo- 
lunteers should be placed in Sinope, and put in possession of ^ 
those houses and lands which had belonged to the tyrants. ) 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their^ 
strength and good fortune, tney talked of recovering Egypt,* / 



/ 



• For the Athenians had been makers of Egypt, as we find in the second 
book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Meg^byzus, Artar- 
erxes*s lieutenant, in the first year of the eightieth Olympiad, and it ' 
only in the last year of the eighty-first Olympiad that Pericles made 
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and of attempting the coast of Persia. Many were likewise 
at this time possessed with the unfortunate passion for Sicily, 
which the orators of Alcibiades's party afterwards inflamed 
still more. Nay, even some dreamed of Hetruria* and Car- 
thage, and not without some ground of hope, as they imagin- 
ed, oecause of the great extent of their dominions and the 
successful course of their ajQairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and 
curbed their extravagant desire of conquest; employing the 
greatest part of their forces in strengthening and securing their 
present acquisitions, and considering it as a matter of conse- 
quence to keep the Lacedaemonians within bounds; whom he 
therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so particularly in the 
Sacred War. For when the Lacedaemonians, by dint of arms, 
had restored the temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had 
been seized by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the 
departure of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither, and put it 
into the hands of the Phocians again. And as the Lacedae- 
monians had engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf the 
privilege which the people of Delphi had granted them of 
consulting the oracle first,t Pericles caused the same privi- 
lege for the Athenians to be inscribed on the wolf *s right side. 

The event showed that he was right in confining the Athe- 
nian forces to act within the bounds of Greece; for, in the first 
place, the Euboeans revolted, and he led an army against them. 
Soon after, news was brought that Megara had commenced 
hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian forces, under the com- 
mand of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy offered him battle; he did not choose, however, 
to risk an en^gement with so numerous and resolute an 
army. But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly directed 
by Cleandrides, a counsellor whom the Ephori had appointed 
him on account of his tender age, he attempted to brihe that 
counsellor, and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to 
draw oflf the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dis- 
persing and retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedaemo- 

successful expedition about Peloponnesus; therefore, it is not strange that 
the Athenians, now in the height of prosperity, talked of recovering- their 
footing in a country which they had so lately lost. 

• Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage; but we may consider that 
Hetruria was on one ade of Sicily, and Carthage on the other. The Athe- 
nians, therefore, after they had devoured Sicily in their thoughts, might 
think of extencUng their conquests to the countries on the right and left; in 
the same manner as king Pyirhus indulged his wild ambition to subdue 
Sicily, Italy, and Africa. 

f This wolf is sdd to have been consecrated and placed by the ude of the 
ipreat altar, on occasion of a wolf's killing a thief who had robbed the tern 
pie, and leading the Delphians to the pla^e where the treasure lav- 
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nians were so highly incensed, that they laid a heavy fine 
upon the king; and, as he was not able to pay it, he withdrew 
from Lacedaemon. As for Cleandrides, wno fled from justice, 
they condemned him to death. He was the father of Gylip- 
pus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and who seemed 
to have derived the vice of avarice from him as an hereditary 
distemper. He was led by it into bad practices, for which 
he was banished with ignominy from Sparta, as we have re- 
lated in the life of Lysander. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put down ten 
talents laid out for a necessary use, and the people allowed it, 
without examining the matter closely, or prying into the 
secret. According to some writers, and among the rest The- 
ophrastus the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every 
year to Sparta, with wnich he gained all the magistracy, and 
kept them from acts of hostility; not that he purchased peace 
with the money, but only gained time that he might have lei- 
sure to make preparations to carry on the war afterwards with 
advantage. • 

Immediately after the retreat of the LacedsBmonians, he , 
turned his arms asainst the revolters, and passing over into 
Eubcea with fifty ships and five thousand men, he reduced the • 
cities. He expelled the Hippobotss, persons distinguished by ] 
their opulence and authority a'mong the Chalcidians; and hav- ! 
ine exterminated all the Hestiaeans, he gave their city to a . 
colony of Athenians. The cause of this severity was their / 
having taken an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole 
crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians having 
agreed upon a truce for thirty years, Pericles caused a decree 
to be made for an expedition against Samos. The pretence 
he made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to 
put an end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. 
But as he seems to have entered upon this war merely to gra- 
tify Aspasia, it may not be amiss to inquire by what art or 
power she captivated the greatest statesmen, and brought even 
philosophers to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It is agreed tnat she was by birth a Milesian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the 
steps of Thargelia,t who was descended from the ancient lo- 
nians, and to nave reserved her intimacies for the great. This 

* Milctum, a city in Ionia, was fiimous for producing' persons of extraor- 
dinary abilities. 

■j- This Thar^gelia, by her beauty, obtained the sovereig-nty of Thessaly. 
However, she came to an untimely end; for she was murdered by one of 
her lovers. 
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Thargelia, who, to the charms of her person, added a peculiar 
politeness and poignant wit, had many lovers amone the 
Greeks, and drew over to the king of Persia's interest all that 
approached her; by whose means, as they were persons of emi- 
nence and authority, she sowed the seeds of the Median fac- 
tion among the Grecian states. 

Some indeed say, that Pericles made his court to Aspasia 
only on account of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her along with his 
friends; and her acquaintance took their wives with them to 
hear her discourse, though the business that supported her 
was neither honourable nor decent, for she kept a number of 
courtesans in her house, ji^schines informs us, that Lysicles, 
who was a grazier,* and of a mean, ungenerous disposition, 
by his intercourse with Aspasia, after the death of Pericles, 
became the most considerable man in Athens. And though 
Plato's Menexenus in the beginning is rather humorous than 
serious, yet this much of history we may gather from it, that 
many Athenians resorted to her on account of her skill in the 
art of speaking.t 

I should not, however, think, that the attachment of Peri- 
cles was of so very delicate a kind: for though his wife, who 
was his relation, and had been first married to Hipponicus, by 
whom she had Callias the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthip- 
pus and Paralus, yet they lived so ill togethfer, that they part- 
ed by consent She was married to another, and he took 
Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest regard; insomuch, 
that he never went out upon business, or returned, without 
saluting her. In the comedies, she b called the N^ew Omphakj 
Deianiray and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute: — 

She bore this Juno, this Jspatia, 



Skill'd in the shameless trade and every art 
Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her; for he is 
introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus: — 

• Wiiat tlie employments were to which this Lysicles was advanced, is 
nowhere recordea. 

f It is not to be imagined, that Aspana excelled in light and amorous dis- 
courses. Her discourses, on the conttarv, were not more brilliant than solid. 
It was even believed by the most intelligent Athenians, and amongst them 
by Socrates himself, that she composed the celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles, in honoiu* of those that were slain in the Samian war. 
It is probaDle enough that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the quar- 
rel of the Mile^ns, at the su^g^stion of Aspasia, who was of Miletum; who 
is said to have accompanied him in that expedition, and to have built a tem- 
ple to perpetuate the memory of his victory. 
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— Still lives the offspring^ of my dalliance? 

Pjnronides answers: — 

He lives, and might have borne the name of husbandf 
Did he not dream that every bosom fair 
Is not a chaste one. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who contended 
with Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, gave the name of As- 
pasia to his favourite concuhine, who, faietore, was called Milto. 
This woman was born in PhoctSy and was the daughter of Her- 
motimus. When Cvrus was slain in the battle, she was ear- 
ned to the king, and had afterwards great influence over him. 
These particulars occurring to my memory, as I wrote this 
life, I tnought it would be a needless afiectation of ^avity, it 
not an offence against politeness, to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
blamed for having promoted, in favour of the Milesians, at 
the instigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had 
been at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians had the 
advantage, when the Athenians interposed, and ordered them 
to lay down their arms, and refer the decision of the dispute 
to them; but the Samians refused to comply with this demand. 
Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet to Samos, and abolish- 
ed the oligarchical form of government. He then took fifty of 
the principal men, and the same number of children, as hos- 
tages, and sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hostages, we 
are told, offered him a talent for his ransom; and those that 
were desirous to prevent the settling of a democracy among 
them, would have given him much more.* Pissutnnes the 
Persian, who had the interest of the Samians at heart, like- 
wise sent him ten thousand pieces of gold, to prevail upon 
him to grant them more favourable terms. Pericles, how- 
ever, would receive none of their presents, but treated the 
Samians in the manner he had resolved on; and having estab- 
lished a popular government in the island, he returned to 
Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered their hos- 
tages by some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new 
preparations for war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce 
them once more, found them not in a posture qf neglijgence or 
despair, but determined to contend with him for the dominion 
of tne sea. A sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tra- 

* Pissuthnes, the son of Hystaspes, was governor of Sardis, and espoused 
the cause of the Samians of course^ because the principal persons among 
them were in the Pernan interest 
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pa, and Pericles gained a glorious victory, havine with forty- 
tour ships defeated seventy, twenty of which had soldiers on 
hoard. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the harbour 
of Samos, and laid siege to tne city. They still retained cou- 
rage enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. 
Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Samitns 
were entirely shut up; whereupon Pericles took sixty galleys, 
and steered for the Mediterranean, with a desi^, as is gene- 
rally supposed, to meet the Phoenician fleet that was commgto 
the relief of Samos, and to engage with it at a great distance 
from the island. 

Stesimbrotus indeed says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is very improbable. But whatever his design was, he 
seems to have committed an error; for as soon as he was gone, 
Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a phi- 
losopher, and at that time commander of the Samians, despis- 
ing either the small number of ships that was left, or else the 
inexperience of their officers, persuaded his countrymen to at- 
tack the Athenians. Accordingly a battle was fought, and the 
Samians obtained the victory; lor they made many prisoners, 
destroyed the greatest part of the enemy's fleet, cleared the 
seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and provisions 
they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself had 
been beaten by the same Melissus in a former sea-fight 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prisoners the in- 
sult they had received,* marked their foreheads with the 
figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them with a 
SamsenOy which is a kind of ship, built low in the fore-part, 
and wide and hollow in the sides. This form makes it light 
and expeditious in sailing; and it was called Samasna from its 
being invented in Samos by Polycrates the tyrant Aristo- 
phanes is supposed to have hinted at these marks, when he 
says, — 

The Samians are a lettered race. 

« 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that had 
befallen his army, he immediately returned with succours,t 
gave Melissus battle, routed the enemy, and blocked up the 
town, by building a wall about it; choosing to owe the con- 
quest of it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with 
the blood of his fellow-citizens. But when he found the Athe- 
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oians murmured at the time spent in the blockade, and that it 
was difficult to restrain them from the assault, he divided the 
army into eight parts, and ordered them to draw lots. That 
division which drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves 
m ease and pleasure, while the others fought. Hence it is 
said, that those who spend the day in feasting and merriment, 
call that a white davy from the white bean. 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles, in this siege, made use of bat- 
tering engines, the invention of which he much admired, it 
being then a new one; and that he had Artemon, the engineer^ 
along with him, who, on account of his lameness was carried 
about in a litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and thence had the surname of Periphoretus. But 
Heraclides of Pontus confutes this assertion, by some verses 
of Anacreon, in which mention is made of Artemon Peripho- 
retus, several ages before the Samian war, and these transac- 
tions of Pericles. And he tells us, this Artemon was a per- 
son who gave himself up to luxury, and was withal of a timid 
and effemmate spirit; and that he spent most of his time withid 
doors, and had a shield of brass held over his head) by a couple 
of slaves, lest something should fall upon him. Moreover, 
that if he happened to be necessarily obliged to go abroad, 
he was carried in a litter, which hung so low, as almost to 
touch the ground, and therefore, was called Periphoretua. 

After nine months, the Samians surrendered. Pericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon 
them ; part of which they paid down directly, the rest tney 
promised at a set time, and gave hostages for the payment 
Duris the Samian, makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing 
Pericles, and the Athenians, of great crueltv, of which no 
mention is made by Thucydides, ^horus, or Aristotle. What 
he relates concerning the Samian officers and seamen, seems 
quite fictitious; he tells us, that Pericles caused them to be 
brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be bound to 
posts there for ten days together; at the end of which he or- 
dered them, by that time m the most wretched condition to 
be despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the hondUr 
of burial. Duris, indeed, in his histories, often goes beyond 
the limits of truth, even when not misled by any interest or 
passion, and, therefore, is more likely to have exaggerate the 
sufiferinip of his countiy, to make the Athenians appear in an 
odious light* 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of Sa- 
mos, celebrated, in a splendid xnanner, the obsequies of his 

• Yet Cicero tells us, this Duris was a careful historian. Homo in hiskrid,-^ 
This historian lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Vol. I. 2 U 29 
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countrymen who fell in thatwar, and pronounced himself the 
^ funeral oration, usual on such occasions. — ^This gained him 
ereat applause; and when he came down from the rostrum, 
Uie women paid their respects to him, and presented him with 
' crowns and chaplets, like a champion just returned victorious 
from the lists. Only Elpinice addressed him in terms quite 
different — "Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of 
crowns and .garlands, which have deprived us of many hrave 
citizens; not in a war with the Phoenicians and Modes, such 
as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city united 
to us, both in blood and friendship?^' Pericles only smiled, 
and answered softly with this line of Archilochus: — 

Why lavish omtments on a head that's gray? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, 
and scrupled not to say, — " That Agamemnon spent ten years 
in reducing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had 
taken the richest and most powerful city among the lonians 
in nine months.'' And, indeed, he had reason to be proud 
of this achievement; for the war was really a dangerous one, 
and the event uncertain, since, according to Thuc^dides, such 
was the power of the Samians, that the Athenians were in 
imminent danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time mer this, when the Peloponnesian war was rea- 
dy to break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send suc- 
cours to the inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the 
Corinthians;* which would bei a means to fix in .their interest 
an island, whose naval forces were considerable, and might 
be of great service, in case of a rupture with the Peloponne- 
sians, which they had all the reason in the world to expert 
would be soon. The succours were decreed accordingly, and 
Pericles sent Lacedaemonius to the son of Cimon with ten 
ships only, as if he designed nothing more than to disgrace 
him.t A mutual regard and friendship subsisted between 
Cimon's family and the Spartans: and he now furnished his 
son with but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this af- 
fair against his inclination, in order that, if nothing great or 
striking were effected, Lacedaemonius might be still the more 
suspected of favouring the Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable 
methods, he endeavoured to hinder the advancement of that 

* This war was commenced about the little territory of Epidamnus, a city 
in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

f There seems to be very little colour for this hard assertion. Thucy- 
(licles says, that the Athenians did not intend tl^e Corcyrians any real assist- 
ance, but sent this small squadron to look on, while the Conntfaians and 
Corcyrians weakened and wasted each other. 
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family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their very 
names, not genuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, on^ 
of them being called Lacedaemonius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons of an 
Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself grejitly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means sufficient 
to answer the purpose of those that requested it, but likely 
enough to afibrd his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent 
another squadron to Corcyra* which did not arrive till the ac- 
tion was over. 

The Corinthians, ofiended at this treatment, complained of 
it at Lacedaemon, and the Megarensians, at the same time, al- 
leged, that the Athenians would not sufier them to come to 
any mart or port of theirs, but drove them out, thereby in- 
fringing the common privileges, and breaking the oath they 
had taken before the general assembly of Greece. The peo- 
ple of -^gina, too, privately acquainted the LacedsBmonians 
with many encroachments and injuries done them by the Athe- 
nians, whom they durst not accuse openly. And at this very 
juncture, Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to tho 
Athenians, being besieged, in consequence of its revolt, has- 
tened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Ar- 
chidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoured to give a 
healing turn to most of the articles in question, and to pacify 
the alfies, probably no other point would have involved the 
Athenians in war, if they could have been persuaded to re- 
scind the decree against the Megarensians, and to be recon- ^ 
ciled to them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all his interest \ 
to oppose this measure, in retaining his enmity to the Mega- 
rensians, and working up the people to the same rancour, was 
the sole author of the war. ) 

It is said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedaemon^ 
came upon this occasion to Athens, t Pericles pretended there 

* But this fleet, wluch consisted of twenty ships, prevented a second en- 
gagement, for which they were preparing. 

+ The Lacedsemonian ambassadors demanded, in the first place, the ex 
pulsion of those Athenians who were styled execrable, on account of the old 
business of Cylon and his associates, because, by his mother's side, Pericles 
was allied to the family of Megacles; they next insisted, that the siege of 
Potidxa should be raised; thirdly, that the inhabitants of JEg^ina should be 
left free; and, lastly, that the decree made against the Megarensians, where- 
by they were forbid the ports and markets of Athens, on pain of death, 
should be revoked, and uie Grecian states set at liber^, who were under 
the dominion of Athens. 

Pericles represented to the Athenians, that whatever the Lacedaemonians 
might pretend, the true ground of their resentment was the prosperity of 
the Atnenian republic; that, nevertheless, it might be proposed, that the 
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was a law which forbade the taking down any tablet on which b 
decree of the people was written: — "Then,** said Poly cares, 
one of the ambassadors, ^^ do not take it down, but turn the 
other side outward; there is no law against that.'* Notwith- 
standing the pleasantry of this answer, Pericles relented not 
in the least. He seems, indeed, to have had some private 
pique against the Mesarensians, though the pretext he availed 
nimself of in public was, that they had applied to profane uses 
certain parcels of sacred ground; and thereupon ne procured 
a decree for a herald to be sent to Megara ana Lacedsemon, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. This decree was 
drawn up in a candid and conciliating manner. But Anthe- 
mocritus, the herald sent with that commission, losins his life 
by the way, through some treachery (as was supposed) of the 
Megarensians, Charinus procured a decree that an implacable 
and eternal enmity should subsist between the Athenians and 
them; that if any Megarensian should set foot upon Attic 
ground, he shouldf be put to death; that to the oath wiich their 
generals used to take, this particular should be added, that they 
would twice a-year make an inroad into the territories of Me- 
gara; and that Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thria- 
sian gate, now called Dipylus, 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned 
in the murder of Anthemocritus,* and lay the war entirely at 
the door of Aspasia and Pericles; alleging in proof those well 
known verses from the Achamensea of Aristophanes: — 

T^e god of wine had with his thyrsw smote 

Some youths, who, in their madness, stole from Megara 

The prostitute Simsetha,- in revenge. 

Two females, liberal of their smiles^ were stolen 

From our jSspasic^a train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of 
the war; but at the same time all agree, it was the fault of Pe- 
ricles, that the decree against Megara was )iot annulled. Some 
say, his firmness in that case was the effect of his prudence 

Athenians would reverse their decree against Megara, if the Lacedxmonians 
would allow free egress and regress, in their city, to the Athenians and their 
allies; that they would leave all those states free, who were free at the mak- 
ing of the last peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans would also leave all 
states free who were under their aominion; and that Aiture disputes should 
be submitted to arbitration. In case these offers should not prevul, he ad« 
vised them to hazard a war. 

• Thucydides takes no notice of this herald; and yet it is so cerHun that 
the Megarensians were looked upon as the authors of the murder, that they 
were punished for it many ag^s after; for on that account the emperor Ad- 
rian denied them many favours and privileges which he granted to the other 
cities of Greece. 
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and magnanimity, as he considered that demand only as a trial, 
and thought the least concession would be understood as an 
acknowledgment of weakness; but others will halve it, that his 
treating the Lacedsemonians with so little ceremony, was ow- 
ing to his obstinacy, and an ambition to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all,* assigned for the war, and 
which, notwithstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is 
as follows: Phidias the statuary had undertaken ^as we have 
said) the statue of Minerva. The friendship and influence he 
had with Pericles, exposed him to envy, and procured him 
many enemies, who, willing to make a^n experiment upon him, 
what judgment the people might pass on Pericles himself, per- 
suaded Menon, one of Phidias's workmen, to place himself as 
a suppliant in the forunij and to entreat the protection of the 
republic while he lodged an information against Phidias. 

The people granting his request, and the afiair coming to 
a public trial, the allegation of theft;, which Menon brougiht 
asainst him, was shown to be groundless; for Phidias, by the 
aavice of Piericles, had managed the matter from the first with 
so much art, that the gold with which the statue was overlaid, 
could easily be taken off and weighed; and Pericles ordered 
this to be done by the accusers. But the excellence of his 
work, and the envy arising thence was the thing that ruined 
Phif^ias; and it was particularly insisted upon, that in his re^ 
presr.ntation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
shield, he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old man 
taking up a great stone with both hands,t and a high-finished 
picture of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. The last was 
contrived with so much art, that the hand, which, in lifting 
up the spear, partly covered the face, seemed to be intended 
to conceal the likeness, which yet was very striking on both 
sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown into prison, where he 
died a natural death;]: though some say poison was given him 
by his enemies, who were desirous of causing Pericles to be 
suspected. As for the accuser Menon, he had an immunity 
from taxes granted him, at the moktion of Glycon, and the ge- 
nerals were ordered to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety by Her- 
mippus a comic poet, who likewise accused her of receiving 

* Pericles, when he saw his fnends prosecute was appiehenfliye of a 
prosecution himself, and therefore hastened on a lupture with the Pelopon- 
nesians, to turn the attention of tl^ people to wa]\ 

j- They insisted that those modem figures impeached the credit of the ^- 
cient history, which did so xnueh honour to Athens^ and their founder The- 
seus. 

i Others say, that he waa bamshed^ laid thM ilX bit exile he Qiadie t|i,9 fa- 
mous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 

«9» 
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into her house women above the condition of slaves^ for the 
pleasure of Pericles. And Diopithes procured a decree, that 
those who disputed the existence of tne gods, or introduced 
new opinions about celestial appearances, should be tried be- 
fore an assembly of the people. This charge was levelled fint 
at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. And as the peo- 
ple admitted it, another decree was proposed by Dracontides, 
that Pericles should sive an account of the public money be- 
fore the Prytanesj and that the judges should take the ballots 
from the altar, ^ and try the cause in the cit^. But Agnon 
caused the last article to be dropt^ and instead thereof, it was 
voted that the action should be laid before the fifteen hundred 
judges, either ior peeulationj and taking of bribes, or simply for 
corrupt practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted,t though much against the tenor of 
the law, by means of Pericles, who (according to .^Ischines) 
shed nuny tears in his application for mercy for her. He dia 
not expect the same indulgence for Anaxagoras,:]: and there- 
fore caused him to quit the city, and conducted him part of 
the way. And as he himself was become obnoxious to the 
people upon Phidias's account, and was afraid of being call 
ed in question for it, he urged on the war which as yet was 
uncertain, and blew up that flame which till then was stifled 
and suppressed. By this means he ho})ed to obviate the accu- 
sations that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, 
because such was his dignity and power, that in all important 
affairs, and in every great danger, the republic could place its 
confidence in him alone.' These are said to be the reasons 
which induced him to persuade the people not to grant the 
demands of the Lacedaemonians; but what was the real cause, 
b quite uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded, that if they could remove 
Pericles out of the way, they should be better able to manage 
the Athenians, required them to banish all execrable persons 

• In some extraordinaiy cases, where the judges were to proceed with the 
greatest exactness and solemnity, they were to take ballots or billets irom 
the altar, and to inscribe their judgment upon them, or rather to take the 
black and the white bean, -^iKpof, What Plutarch means by trying the cause 
in the citi/, is not easy to determine, unless by the dty, we are to understand 
the full assembly of the people. By the fifteen hundred judges mentioned in 
the next sentence, is probably meant the court of Helirna, so called because 
the judges sat in the open air exposed to the sun; for this court, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, consisted of that number. 

i Anaxagoras held the unity of God; that it was one all-wise Intelligence^ 
which Riised the beautiful structure of the world out of the chaos. And if 
h was tlie opinion of the master, it was natural for the people to conclude 
it his scholar Pericles was against the Polytheism c^the tiBies. 
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from among them; and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) ; 
was by his mother's side related to those that were pronounc-^ 
ed execrabkf in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, of '\ 
this application proved the reverse of what was expected by 
those that ordered it Instead of rendering Pericles suspect- 
ed, or involving him in trouble, it procured him the more con- 
fidence and respect from the people, when thev perceived that 
their enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. 
For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, that if Ar- 
chidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and ravaged the rest of the country, should spare his 
estate, it must be owing either to the rights of hospitality that 
subsisted between them, or to a design to furnish his enemies 
with matter of slander, and therefore from that hour he gave 
his lands and houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedaemo- 
nians and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a great 
army under the conduct of Archidamus; and laying waste all 
before them, proceeded as far as Acharnae,* where they en- 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would not be able to 
endure them so near, but meet them in the field for the honour 
and safety of their country. But it appeared to Pericles too 
hazardous to give battle to an army of sixty thousand men 
(for such was tne number of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians 
employed in the first expedition), and by that step to risk no 
less than the preservation of the city itself. As to those that 
were eager for an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceed- 
ings, he endeavoured to bring them to reason, by observing, ) 
^' That trees, when lopped, will soon grow again; but when^ ' 
men are cut off, the loss is not easily repaired." \ 

In the mean time he took care to hold no assembly of the ■ 
eople, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion, 
lut as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives nis di- 
rections, gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, re- 
gardless of the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful pas- 
sengers; so Pericles, when he had secured the gates, and placed 
the guards in every quarter to the best advantage, followed 
the dictates of his own understanding, unmoved by the cla- 
mours and complaints that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he 
remained, notwithstanding the importunity of his friends, and 
the threats and accusations of his enemies, notwithstanding the 
many scoffs and songs sung to vilify his character as aeeneral, 
and to represent him as one who, in the most dastar^y man- 
ner, betrayed his country to the enemy. Cleon,t too, at- 

• The boroiig^h of Acharnae was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. 

-{-The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. By his harangues and po- 
litical intrig^es^ he got himself appointed general. See a farUier account 
of him in the life of Nicias. 
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tacked him with great acrimony, making use of the general 
resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase his own 
popularity, as Hermippus testifies in these verses: — 

Sleeps then, thou king of satyrs, sleeps the spear. 
While thund'ring words make war? wny boast thy prowess. 
Yet shudder at uie sound of sharpen*d swords. 
Spite of the flaming Cleon? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmly 
and silently bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though 
he fitted out a hundred ships, and sent them against Pelopon- 
nesus, yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of government in his 
own hands, until tne Peloponnesians were gone. In order to 
satisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, he made a distribution of money and lands; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of JEgina, he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufil^rings 
of the enemy afibrded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Peloponnesus, ravaged a large tract of country, and 
sacked the small towns and villages; and Pericles himself 
made a descent upon the territories of Megara,* which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears, t that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet as they were 
equally distressed by sea, they could not have drawn out the 
war to so great a length, but must soon havje given it up (as 
Pericles foretold from the beginning), had not some divine 
power prevented the efiect of human counsels. A pestilence 
at that time broke out,t which destroyed the flower of the 
youth and the strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, 
but their very minds were aflected; for as persons delirious 
with a fever, set themselves against a physician or a father, 
so they raved against Pericles, and attempted his ruin; being 
persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness was occasioned 
by the multitude of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a 
number of people stufied together in the height of summer, 
in small huts and close cabins, where they were forced to live 
a lazy, inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open 
air to which they had been accustomed. They would needs 
have it, that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war 

• He did not undertake this expedition until autumn^ when the LAcedx- 
monians were retired. In the wmter of this year, the Athenians solem- 
nized, in an extraordinary manner, the funerals of such as first died in the 
war. Pericles pronounced the oration on that occaffion» which Thucydidea 
has preserved. 

f H xau J'yxoy. ■ • ■ 

t See this plague excellently described bj Thucydides, who kad it bim* 
«elf. — Lib, ii, prop, init 
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began, a^bnitted within the walls such crowds of people from 
the country, and yet found no employment for them, but let 
them continue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy 
each other, without afifording them the least relief or refresh- 
ment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree 
to annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on 
which ne embarked great numbers of select horse and foot, 
and was preparing to set sail. The Athenians conceived good 
hopes of success, and the enemy no less dreaded so great an 
armament. The whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on 
board his own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the 
sun. This sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavour- 
able omen, and threw them into the greatest consternation. 
Pericles, observing that the pilot was much astonished and 
perplexed, took his cloak, ana having covered his eyes with 
it, asked him, — " If he found any thing terrible in" that, or 
considered it as a sad presage?" Upon his answering in the 
negative, he said, — "Where is the difierence then between 
this and the other, except that something bigger than my cloak 
causes the eclipse?'^ But this is a question which is discussed 
in the schools of philosophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so 

treat ah equipment He laid siege to the sacred city of Epi- • 
aurus,* and at first with some rational hopes of success ;t but \ 
the distemper which prevailed in his army broke all his mea- } 
sures; for it not only carried off his own men, but all that hisA > 
intercourse with them. As this ill success set the- Athenians 
against him, he endeavoured to console them under their loss-^ 
es, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was not in 
his power to mitigate their resentment, nor could they be sa- 
tisfied, until they nad showed themselves masters, by voting 
that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a fine, 
which, by the lowest account, was fifteen talents; some make 
it fifty. The person that carried on the prosecution against 
him was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; or, according to Theo- 
phrastus, Simmias; or Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides, 
of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the people quit- 
ting their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its sting 
in the wound; but his private affairs were in a miserable. con- 
dition; for he had lost a number of his relations in the plague, 

* This Epidauros vas in Argia. It was consecrated to iEsculapius; and 
Plutarch calls it aaered, to distinguish it £rom another town of the same 
name in Laconia. 

Vol. I.—' — 2 X 
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and a misunderstanding had prevailed for some lime in his 
family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his legitimate sons^ was 
naturally profuse, and besides had married a young and ex- 
pensive wife, daughter to Isander, and grand-daughter to 
Epylicus. He knew not how to brook his father's fnigality, 
wno supplied him but sparingly, and with a little at a time, 
and therefore sent to one of his friends, and took up money in 
tilie name of Pericles. When the man came to aemand his 
money, Pericles not only refused to pay him, but even prose- 
cuted him for the demand. Xanthippus was so highly enra 
ged at this, that he began openly to abuse his father. First he 
exposed and ridiculed the company he kept in his house, and 
the conversations he held witn the philosophers. He said, 
that Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a 
horse with a javelin which he threw at the public games, his 
father spent a whole day in disputing with Protogorus^ which 
might be properly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin, 
or the man that threw it, or the presidents of the cames. 
Stesimbrotus adds, that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile 
report concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that the 
young man retained this implacable hatred against his father 
to his latest breath. He was carried off by the plague. Peri- 
cles lost his sister too, at that time, and the greatest part of 
his relations and friends, who were most capable of assisting 
him in the business of the state. Notwithstanding these mis- 
fortunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and greatness of 
soul. He neither wept, nor^ performed any funeral rites, nor 
was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest relations, until 
the death of Paralus, his last surviving legitimate son. This 
at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; but in putting 
the garland upon the head of the deceased, his firmness lorsook 
him; he could not bear the sad spectacle, he broke out into 
loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears; a passion which 
he had never before jgiven way to. 

Athens made a tnal, in the course of a year, of the rest of 
her generals and orators, and finding none of sufficient weight 
and authority for so important a charge, she once more turned 
her eyes on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the 
direction of affairs both military and civil. ^ He nad for some 
time shut himself up at home to indulge his sorrow, when Al- 
cibiades and his other friends persuaded him to make his ap- 
pearance. The people making an apology for their ungener- 
ous treatment of him, he re-assqmed the reigns of government, 
and being appointed general, his first step was to procure the 
repeal ofthe law concerning bastards, of which he nimself had 
been the author; for he was afraid that his name and family 
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would be extinct for want of a successor. The history of that 
law is as follows: — Many years before, Pericles, in the height 
of his power, and having several legitimate sons, (as we have 
already related) caused a law to be made> that none should be 
accounted citizens of Athens, but those whose parents were 
both Athenians.* After this, the king of Egypt made the 
Atiienians a present of forty thousand medimni of wheat; and 
as this was to be divided among the citizens, many persons 
were proceeded against as illegitimate upon that law, whose 
birth nad never before been called in question, and manv were 
disgraced upon false accusations. Near five thousand were 
cast and sold for slaves ;t and fourteen thousand and forty ap- 
peared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens. % Though 
it was unequitable^ and strange, that a law, which had been put 
in execution with so much severity, should be repealed by the 
man who first proposed it, yet the Athenians, moved at the 
late misfortunes in his family, by which he seemed to have 
sufiered the punishment of his arrogance and pride, and think- 
ing he should be treated with humanity, after he had felt the 
wrath of heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural son in his 
own tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he who 
afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at Ar- 
ginusae, and was put to death by the people, together with his 
colleagues. § 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, but 
not with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally 
shows. It was rather a lingering distemper, which, with fre- 
quent intermissions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, 
and impaired the vigour of his mmd. Theophrastus has a 
disquisition in his ethics, whether men^s characters may be 

• According to Plutarch's account, at the beginning of the life of The- 
mistocles, this law was made before the time of Pericles. Pericles, how- 
ever, might put it more strictly in execution than it had been before, from 
;i spirit of opposition to Cimon, whose children were only of the half-blood. 

f The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude; it only pla- 
ced them in the rank of strangers. 

^ A small number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared to think of 
sending out colonies, humbling her neighbours, subduing foreig^ers^ and 
even of erecting an universal monarchy. 

§ The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that occaaon. After 
they had obtained the victory, they were tried, and eight of them were 
capitally condemned, of whom six that were on the spot were executed, and 
this natural son of Pericles was one of them. The only crime hud to tliehr 
charge, was, that they had not buried the dead. Xenophon, in his Grecian 
liistory, has given a large account of this affair. It happened under the 
archonship of Callias, the second year of the ninety-third Olympiad, twenty- 
four years after the death of Pericles. Socrates the philosopher was at that 
time one of the prytanes, and resolutely refused to do his office. And a lit- 
tie while after the madness of the people turned the other way. 
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changed with their fortune, and the soul so afiected with the 
disorders of the body as to lose her virtue; and there he re- 
lates, that Pericles snowed to a friend, who came to visit him 
m his sickness, an amulet which the women had huns about 
his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since ne sub- 
mitted to so ridicu&us a piece of su}>erstition.* 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed to- 

§ ether concerning his extraordmary virtue, and the great au- 
lority he had enjo;^ed, and enumerated his various exploits 
and the number of his victories; for, while he was command- 
er-in-chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to the 
honour of Athens. These things they talked oi, supposing 
that he attended not to what they said, but that his senses were 
gone. He took notice, however, of every word they had 
spoken, and thereupon delivered himself audibly as follows: — 
^^ I am surprised, that while you dwell upK)n and extol these 
acts of mine, though fortune had her share in them, and many 
other genersJs have performed the like, you take no notice of 
the greatest and most honourable part of my character, that no 
Atkeniarij through my means j ever put on mourning J^ 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever retained amidst jthe 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that 
noble sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent 
attainment never to have given way to envy or anger, not- 
withstanding the jgreatness of his power, nor to have nourish- 
ed an implacable hatred against his greatest foe. In my opin- 
ion, this one thin^, I mean his mild and dispassionate beha- 
viour, his unblemished integrity and irreproachable conduct 
during his whole administration, makes his appellation of 
Olympius, which would be otherwise vain and absurd, no 
loneer exceptionable, nay, gives it a. propriety. Thus we 
think the divine powers, as the authors of all good, and natu- 
rally incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and preside 
over the universe; not in the manner which the poets relate, 
who, while they endeavour to bewilder us by their irrational 
opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency by their own wri- 
tings; for they represent the place which the gods inhabit, as 
the region of security and the most perfect tranquillity, unap- 
proached by storms, and unsullied with clouds; where a sweet 
serenity forever reigns, and a pure tether displays itself with- 

* It does not appear by this that his understanding was weakened, since 
he knew the charm to be a ridiculous piece of superstition, and showed it to 
his friend as such; but only that in his extreme sickness he had not resolu- 
tion enough to refuse what he was sensible would do him no good. 
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out interruption; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed too immortal nature. Yet, at the same time, they 
represent the gods themselves as full of anjger, malevolence, 
hatred, and other passions, unworthy even ofa reasonable man. 
But this by the bye. 

The state of public affairs soon showed the want of Pericles,* 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for hi^ loss. 
Even those who in his lifetime could but ill brook iiis superi- 
or power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a 
triad of other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, soon 
acknowledged, that where severity was required, no man was 
ever more moderate; or if mildness was necessary, no man 
better kept up his dignity than Pericles. And, his so much 
envied authority, to which they had given the name of mon- 
archy and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark 
of the state ;>so much corruption and such a ra^ of wicked- 
ness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, which 
he by proper restraints had palliated, t and kept from danger- 
ous and destructive extremities. 

* Pericles died in the third year of the Peloponnedan war, that is, the last 
year of the eidhty-seventh Olympiad, and 428 years before the christian era. 

f Pericles £d indeed palliate the distempers of the commonwealth while 
he lived, but (as we have observed before) he sowed the seeds of them, by 
bribing the P«<mle with their own money, with which tihey were as macD 
pleased as it it had been hSs. 
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LIFE OP FABroS MAXIMUS. 



Such were the memorable actions of Pericles,* as far as we 
have been able to collect them ; and now we proceed to the life 
of Fabius Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one of the 
Nymphs, according to some authors; or, as others say, by a 
woman of the country near the river Tiber. From him came 
the family of the Fabii, one of the most numerous and illus- 
trious in Rome.t Yet some authors write, that the first 
founders of this family were called Fodii^X o^ account of their 
catching wild beasts by means of pits; for ajwV is still in Latin 
(tailed fovea, and the -word fodere signifies to dig: but in time 
two letters being changed, they haa the name o{ Fabii. This 
family prodifcedmany eminent men, the most considerable of 
whom was Rullm,^ by the Romans surnamed MKctnfeM, or the 
great: and from him the Fabius Maximus of whom we are writ- 
ing. was the fourth in descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrucosusy from a small wart 
on his upper lip. He was likewise called Ovicula,\^ from the 
mildness and gravity of his behaviour when a boy. Nay, his 
composed demeanour, and his silence, his caution in engaging 
in the diversions of the other boys, the slowness and difficulty 

j- The most numerous; for that family alone undertook the war against the 
Veientes, and sent out three hundred and six persons of their own name, who 
were all slain in that expedition. It was likewise one of the most illustrious; 
for the Fabii had borne the highest offices in the state, and two of them 
had been seven times consul. 

t Pliny's account of the matter is much more probable, mz, that they were 
called Fabii, (i folds, from their skill in raising beans; as several other famiUes 
of note among the Romans were denominated from other branches of hus- 
bandry. Indeed, their first heroes tilled the ground with their own hands. 

§ This Fabius RuUus was five times consul, and gained sever^ important 
victories over the Samnites, Tuscans, and oliier nations. It wis not, how- 
ever, from these great actions tliat he obtained the surname of Maximus, but 
from his behaviour in the censorship; during which he reduced the populace 
of Rome into four tribes, who before were dbpersed among all the tnbes in 
general, and by that means had very g^eat power in the assemblies. These 
were called Tribus Urbanse. — Liv, lib. ix. cap. 46. 

I Ovieula signifies a little sheep. 
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With which he took up what was taught him, together: with 
the submissive manner in which he complied with the propo- 
sals of his comrades, brought him under the suspicion of stu- 
pidity and foolishness with those that did not thoroughly know 
nim. Yet a few there were who perceived that his composedncss 
was owing to the solidity of his parts, and who discerned with- 
al, magnanimity and lion-like courage in his nature. In a short 
time, when application to business drew him out, it was ob- 
vious even to the many, that his seeming inactivity was a 
command which he had of his passions, that his cautiousness 
was prudence, and that which had passed for heaviness and 
insensibility was really an immoveable firmness of soul. He 
saw what an important concern the administration was, and in 
what wars the republic was frequently engaged, and therefore 
by exercise prepared his body, considering its strength as a 
natural armour; at the same time he improved his power of 
persuasion, as the engines by which the people are to be mov- 
ed, adapting them to the manner of his life; for in his eloquence 
there was nothing of affectation, no empty* plausible elegance; 
but it was full of that good sense which was peculiar to him, 
and had a sententious force and depth, said to have resembled 
that of Thucydides. There is an oration of his still extant, 
which he delivered before the people on occasion of his son's 
funeral, who died after he had oeen consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul ;t and in his first con- 
sulship was honoured with a triumph for the victory he sained 
over tne Ligurians, who being defeated by him in a set batUe, 
with the loss of a great number of men, were driven behind 
the Alps, and kept from such inroads and ravages as they had 
used to make in the neighbouring provinces. 

Some years after, Efannibal having invaded Italy, f and 
gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tuscany, laying 
waste the country, and striking Rome itself with terror and as- 
tonishment This desolation was announced bv signs and 
prodigies; some familiar to the Romans, as that of thunder for 
mstance, and others quite strange and unaccountable. For it 
was said that certain shields sweated blood; that bloody corn 
was cut at Antium; that red hot stones fell from the air; that 
the Falerians saw the heavens open, and many billets fall,§ 

* The writers that affect this, Plato calls Koyt^Mj^t^M, 

f Fabius was consul the first time in the year of Rome 521; and the fifth 
time, in the tenth year of the second Punic war, in the year of Rome 545. 

t Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. It was not indeed a re- 
markable period of the life of Fabius. Hanmbal entered Italy in the year of 
Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle of TiciQus, before he beat 
Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

§ Plutarch misunderstood Livy, and of the two prodigies which he men- 
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ber three, as being the first of odd numbers, the first of plu- 
rals,, and containing in itself the first difierences, and the first 
elements of all numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repose themselves on 
acts of religion, made them more easy as to future events. 
For his own part, he placed all his hopes of victory in him- 
self, believing that heaven blesses men with success, on ac- 
count of their virtue and prudence; and therefore he watched 
the motions of Hannibal, not with a design to give him battle 
but by length of time to waste his spirit and vigour, and gradu 
ally to destroy him by means of his superiority in men and 
money. To secure himself against the enemy's horse, he 
took care to encamp above them on high and mountainous 
places. When they sat still, he did the same; when they were 
m motion, he showed himself upon the heights, at such a dis- 
tance as not to be obliged to fight against his inclination, and 
yet near enough, to keep them in perpetual alarm, as if amidst 
nis arts to gain time, he intended every moment to give them 
battle. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed him to contempt among 
the Romans in general, and even in his own army. The ene- 
my, too, excepting Hannibal, thought him a man of no spirit 
He alone was sensible of the keenness of Fabius, and of the 
manner in which he intended to carry on the war, and there- 
fore was determined, if possible, either by stratagem or force, 
to bring him to a battle, concluding that otherwise the Cartha- 
ginians must be undone; since they could not decide the mat- 
ter in the field, where they had thej advantage, but must gra- 
dually wear away, and be reduced to nothing, when the dis- 
pute was only who should be superior in men and money. 
Hence it was that he exhausted trie whole art of war, like a 
skilful wrestler, who watches every opportunity to lay hold 
of his adversary. Sometimes he advanced and alarmed him 
with the apprehensions of an attack; sometimes by marching 
and counter-marching he led him from place to place, hoping 
to draw him from his plan of caution. * But as he was lully 
persuaded of its utility, he kept immoveable to his resolution. 
Minutius, the general of the horse, gave him, however, no 
small trouble by his unseasonable courage and heat, harangu- 
ing the army, and filling them with a furious desire to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of success. Thus the soldiers 
were brought to despise Fabius, and by way of derision to 
call him the pedagogue of Hannibal,t while they extolled Mi- 

* Exnccu ten wn^ <r»c a^^aikUAs Myta/xm fiuho/uioof. 

j- For the office of a pedagogue of old was (as the name implies) to at* 
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nuiius as a great man, and one that acted up to the dignity of 
Rome. This led Minutius to give a freer scope to his arro- 
gance and pride, and to ridicule the dictator for encamping 
constantly upon the mountains, — *^As if he did it on pur- 
pose that his men might more clearly hehold Italy laid waste 
with fire and sword.'" And he asked the friends of Fabius, 
" Whether he intended to take his army up into heaven, as 
he had bid adieu to the world below, or whether he would 
screen himself from the enemy with clouds and fogs?" When 
the dictator's friends brought him an account of these asper- 
sions, and exhorted him to wipe them off by risking a battle; 
*^In that case," said he, "I should be of a more dastardly 
spirit than they represent me, if through fear of insults and 
reproaches, I should depart from my own resolution. But 
to fear for my country is not a disagreeable fear. That man 
is unworthy of such a command as this, who shrinks under 
calumnies and slanders, and complies with the humour of 
those whom he ought to govern, and whose folly and rashness 
it is his duty to restrain." 

After this, Hannibal made a disagreeable mistake. For in- 
tending to lead his army farther from Fabius, and to move into 
a part of the country that would afford him forage, he ordered 
the guides, immediately after supper, to conduct him to the 
plains of Casinum. * They taking the word wrong, by reason 
of his barbarous pronunciation of it, led his forces to the bor- 
ders of Campania, near the town of Casilinum, through which 
runs the river Lothronus, which the Romans call Vulturnus. 
The adjacent country is surrounded by mountains, except only 
a valley that stretches out to the pea. Near the sea the ground 
is very marshy and full of large banks of sand, by reason of 
the overflowing of the river. The sea is there very rough, 
and the coast almost impracticable. 

As soon as Hannibal was entered into this valley, Fabius, 
availing himself of his knowledge of the country, seized the 
narrow outlet, and placed in it a guard of four thousand men. 
The main body of his army he posted to advantage on the 

tend the children, to Cany them up and down and conduct them home 
again. 

• Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the territory of Beneventum^ 
a Roman colony, and Isdd siege to Tilesia, a city at the root of the Appe- 
nines. But fin<Un^ that neither the ravaging of the country," nor even the 
taking of some cities, could make Fabius quit his eminences, he resolved 
to make use of a stronger bait, which was to enter Campania, the finest 
country in Italy, and lay it waste under the dictator's eyes, hoping by that 
means to bring him to an action. But, by the mistake which Plutarch men- 
tions, his guides, instead of conducting him to the plsdns of Caaihum, led 
him into the narrow passes o^ Casiliomm,, which oivides Samnium from 
Campania^ 
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surrounding hills, and with the lightest and most active of his 
troops, fell upon the enemy's rear, put their whole army in 
disorder and killed about eight hundred of them, 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of so disadvantageous a 
situation, and in revenge of the mistake the guides had made, 
and the danger they had brought him into, he cnicified them 
all. But not knowing how to drive the enemy from the 
heights they were masters of, and sensible besides of the ter- 
ror and confusion that reigned amongst his men, who conclud- 
ed themselves fallen into a snare, from which there was no es- 
caping, he had recourse to stratagem. 

The contrivance was this: He caused two thousand oxen, 
which he had in his camp, to have torches and dry bavins well 
fastened to their horns. These, in the night, upon a signal 
given, were to be lighted, and the oxen to be driven to the 
mountains, near the narrow pass that was guarded by the ene- 
my. While those that had it in charge were thus employed, 
he decamped, and marched slowly forward. So long as the 
fire was moderate, and burnt only the torches and bavins,* the 
oxen moved softly on, as they were driven up the hills; and 
the shepherds and herdsmen on the adjacent heights took them 
for an army that marched in order with lighted torches. But 
when their horns were burnt to the roots, and the fire pierced 
to the quick, terrified, and mad with pain, they no longer kept 
any certain route, but ran up the hills, with their foreheads 
and tails flaming, and setting every thing on fire that came in 
their way. The Romans who guarded the pass were astonish- 
ed; for they appeared to them like a great number of men run- 
ning up and down with torches, which scattered fire on every 
side. In their fears, of course, th^y concluded that they 
should be attacked and surrounded by the enemy; for which 
reason they quitted the pass, and fied to the^main body in the 
camp. Immediately Hannibal's lieht-armed troops took pos- 
session of the outlet, and the rest of his forces marched saiely 
through, loaded witii a rich booty. 

Fabms discovered the stratagem that same night; for some 
of the oxen, as they were scattered about, fell into his hands; 
but, for fear of an ambush in the dark, he kept his men ail 
night under arms in the camp. At break of day he pursued 
the enemy, came up with their rear, and attacked them ; seve- 
ral skirmishes ensued in the difficult passes of the mountains, 
and Hannibal's army was put in some disorder, until he de- 
tached from his van a body of Spaniards, light and nimble 
men, who were accustomed to climb such heights. These 
falling upon the heavy-armed Romans, cut oflf a considerable 
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number of them, and obliged Fabius to retire. This brought 
upon him more contempt and calumny than ever; for havmg 
renounced open force, as if he could subdue Hannibal by con- 
duct and foresight, he appeared now to be worsted at his own 
weapons. Hannibal, to incense the Romans still more against 
him, when he came to his lands, ordered them to be spared, 
and set a guard upon them, to prevent the committing of the 
least injury there, while he was ravaging all the country around 
them, and laying it waste with fire. An account of these 
things being brought to Rome, heavy complaints were made 
thereupon. The tribunes alleged many articles of accusation 
against him before the people, chiefly at the instigation of 
Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabius, out being 
strongly in the interest of Minutius, the general of the horse, 
whose relation he was, he thought by depressing Fabius to 
raise his friend. The senate, too, was offended, particularly 
with the terms he had settled with Hannibal for the ransom of 
prisoners. For it was agreed between them, that the pri- 
soners should be exchanged, man for man, and that if either 
of them had more than the other, he should release them for 
two hundred and fifty drachmas each man;* and upon the 
whole account there remained two hundred and forty Ro- 
mans unexchanged. The senate determined not to pay this 
ransom, and blamed Fabius as taking a step that was against 
the honour and interest of the state, in endeavouring to re- 
cover men whom cowardice had betrayed into the hands of 
the enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the resentment of his fellow 
citizens, he bore it with invincible patience; but being in want 
of money, and not choosing to deceive Hannibal, or to aban- 
don his countrymen in thefr distress, he sent his son to Rome, 
with orders to sell part of his estate, and bring him the money 
immediately. This was punctusJly performed by his son, and 
Fabius redeemed the prisoners; several of whom afterwards 
offered to repay him, but his generosity would not permit him 
to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome by the priests, to assist at 
some of the solemn sacrifices, and therefore was obliged to 
leave the army to Minutius; but he both charged him as dic- 
tator, and used many arguments and entreaties with him as a 
friend, not to come to any kind of action. The pains he took 
were lost upon Minutius, for he immediately sought occasions 
to fight the enemy; and observing one day that Hannibal had 

* Livy calls this arecnii pondo hina et selibrasin militem; whence we leani 
that the Koman ponao, or pound weight of silver, was equivalent to one 
hundred Grecian drachmas, or a mina. 
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sent out great part of his army to forage, he attacked those that 
were left behind, and drove them within their entrenchments, 
killing great numbers of them, so that they even feared he 
would storm their camp; and when the rest of the Carthagi- 
nian forces were returned, he retreated without loss. * This 
success added to his temerity, and increased the ardour of his 
soldiers. The report of it soon reached Rome, and the advan- 
tage was represented as much greater than it really was. When 
Faoius was informed of it, he said, he dreaded nothing more 
than the success of Minutius, But the people, mightily elated 
with the news, ran to the forum; and their tribune Metilius 
harangued them from the rostrum^ bighly extolling Minutius, 
and accusing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want of spirit, 
but of treachery. He endeavoured also to involve the prin- 
cipal men in Rome in the same crime, alleging, — ^^ that they 
had originally brought the war upon Italy for the destruction 
of the common people, and had put the commonwealth under 
the absolute direction of one man, who, by his slow proceed- 
ings, gave Hannibal opportunity to establish himself in the 
country, and to draw fresh forces from Carthage, in order to 
effect a total conquest of Italy.'' 

Fabius disdained to make any defence against these allega- 
tions of the tribune; he only declared, that " He would finish 
the sacrifice, and other religious rites, as soon as possible, that 
'le might return to the army, and punish Minutius for fighting 
contrary to his orders.'' This occasioned a great tumult 
among the people, who were alarmed at the danger of Minu- 
tius. For it is in the dictator's power to imprison and infiict 
capital punishment, without form or trial; and they thought 
that the wrath of Fabius, now provoked, though he was natu- 
rally very mild and patient, would prove heavy and implaca- 
ble. But fear kept them all silent, except Metilius, whose 
person, as tribune of the people, could not to be touched, (for 
the tribunes are the only ofiicers of state that retain their au- 
thority after the appointing of a dictator). Metilius entreated, 
insisted that the people should not give up Minutius, to suffer, 
uerliaps, what Manlius Torquatus caused his own son to suffer, 
whom he beheaded, when crowned with laurel for his victo- 
ry, but that they should take from Fabius his power to play 
the tyrant, and leave the direction of affairs to one who was 
both able and willing to save his country. The people, though 
much affected with this speech, did not venture to divest Fa- 
bius of the dictatorship, notwithstanding the odium he had in- 

• others say, that he lost five thousand of his men, and that the enemy's 
loss did not exceed his by more than a thousand. 
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curred, but decreed that Minutius should share the command 
with him, and have equal authority in conducting the war; a 
thine never before practised in Rome. There was, however, 
another instance of it soon after, upon the unfortunate action 
of Cannae; for Marcus Junius the dictator, being then in the 
field, they created another dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up 
the senate, many of whose members were slain in that battle. 
There was this difierence, indeed, that Buteo had no sooner 
enrolled the new senators, than he dismissed his lictorsy and the 
rest of his retinue, and mixed with the crowd, stopping some 
time in the /brum about his own afiairs as a private man. 

When the people had thus invested Minutius with a power 
equal to that of the dictator, they thought they should find 
Fabius extremely humbled and dejected; but it soon appeared 
that they knew not the man. For he did not reckon Uieir 
mistake any unhappiness to him; but, as Diogenes the philoso- 
pher, when one said,r — " They deride you,*' answered, — 
*^ Well, but I am not derided;'' accounting those only to be 
ridiculed, who feel the ridicule, and are discomposed at it; so 
Fabius bore, without emotion, all that happened to himself, 
herein confirming that position in philosopny, which affirms 
that a wise and good man can suffer no disgrace. But he was un- 
der no small concern for the public, on account of the unadvis- 
ed proceeding of the people, who had put it in the power of a 
rash man to indulge his mdiscreet ambition for muitary dis- 
tinction; and apprehensive that Minutius, infatuated wim am- 
bition, mi^ht take some fatal step, he left Rome very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrpgance of Mi- 
nutius grown to such a height, that it was no lonser to be en- 
dured. Fabius, therefore, refused to comply with his demand 
of having the army under his orders every other day, and, in- 
stead of that, divided the forces with him, choosine ratlier to 
have the full command of a part, than the direction of the whole 
by turns. He therefore took the first and fourth legions hinv» 
self, leaving the second and third to Minutius; and the confed- 
erate forces were likewise equally divided. 

Minutius valued himself highly upon this, that the power 
of the greatest and most arbitrary omce in the state was con- 
trolled and reduced for his sake. But Fabius put him in mind, 
** That it was not Fabius whom he had to contend with, but 
Hannibal; that if he would, notwithstanding, consider his col- 
league, as his rival, he must take care lest he who had so suc- 
cessfully carried his point with the people, should one day ap- 
pear to have their safety and interest less at heart than the man 
who had been so ill treated by them." Minutius considering 
this as the effect of an old man's pique, and taking the troops 
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that fell to his lot, marked out a separate camp for them.^ 
Hannibal was well informed of all that passed, and watched 
his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not difficult to 
take possession of> which yet would aflford an army a very safe 
and commodious post The eround about it, at a distance, 
seemed quite level and plain, though there were in it several 
ditches and hollows: and, therefore, though he might privatCiy 
have seized that post with ease, yet he left it as a oait to draw 
the enemy to an engagement But as soon as he saw Minu- 
tius parted from Fabius, he took an opportunitv in the night 
to place a numbertof men in those ditches and hollows; and 
early in the morning he openly sent out a small party, as if 
designed to make themselves masters of the hill, but really to 
draw Minutius to dispute it with them. The event answered 
his expectation; for Minutius sent out his light-armed troops 
first, tnen the cavalry, and at last, when he saw Hannibal send 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out with 
all his forces in order of battle, and attacked witii great vi- 
gour the Carthaginians, who were marking out a camp upon 
the hill. The fortune of the dav was doubtfiJ, until Hanni- 
bal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into the snare, and 
that their rear was open to the ambuscade, instantly gave the 
signal. Hereupon his men rushed out on all sides, cind ad- 
vanced with loud shouts, and cutting in pieces the hindmost 
ranks, they put the Romans in disorder and terror inexpressi- 
ble. Even the spirit of Minutius began to shrink; and he 
looked first upon one officer and then upon another, but not 
one of them durst stand his ground: they all betook them- 
selves to flight, and' the flight itself proved fatal; for the Nu- 
midians, now victorious, galloped round the plain, and killed 
those whom they found dispersed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his countrymen. 
Foreseeing what would happen, he kept his forces under arms, 
and took care to be informed how the action went on: nor did 
he trust to the reports of others, but he himself looked out 
from an eminence not far from his camp. When he saw the 
army of his colleague surrounded and broken, and the cry 
reached him, not like that of men standing the charge, but of 
persons flying in great dismay,} he smote upon his wigh, and 

* About fifteen hundred paces from Fabius. 

•j- Five hundred horse and five thousand foot — Polyh. 

t Homer mentions the custom of smiting upon the thigh in time of trou- 
ble Kflw t» ^rvrKtryno fMfot' and ^e learn fi»m scrqiture, that it was prac- 
tised in the east. 

Compare Hom. II. ^. v. 162, and this passage of Plutarch, with Jer. xxxL 
19, and Ezek. x:d. 12. 

-Vol. I. 2 Z 31 
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with a deep sigh said to his friends about him,— -'' Ye ^ods! 
how much sooner than I expected, and yet later than his in- 
discreet proceedings required, has Minutius ruined himself!" 
Then having commanded the standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, he addressed them in these words: 
** Now, my brave soldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
Minutius, let him exert himself; for he deserves assistance for 
his vsdour and the love he bears his country. If^ in his haste 
to drive out the enemy, he has committed any error, this is 
not a time to find fault with him.'' 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away the Numidians, 
who were picking up stragglers in the field. Then he attacked 
those who were charging the Romans in the rear. Such as 
made resistance he sjfew; but the greatest part retreated to 
Uieir own army, before the communication was cut off, lest 
they should themselves be surrounded in their turn. Han- 
nibal seeing this change of fortune, and finding that Fabius 
pushed on through the hottest of the battle, with a vigour 
above his years, to come uj) to Minutius upon the hill, put an 
end to the dispute, and havine sounded a retreat, retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on tneir part, were not sorry when 
the action was over. Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is re- 
ported to have said smartly to those that were by, — "Did not 
I often tell you, that this cloud would one day burst upon us 
from the mountains, with all the fury of a storm?" 

After the battle, Fabius having collected the spoils of such 
Carthaginians as were Jeft dead upon the field, returned to his 
post; nor did he let fall one haughty or angry word against 
his colleague. As for Minutius, having called his men to- 

§ ether, he thus expressed himseli: — '^ Fnends and fellow-sol- 
iers, not to err at all in the management of great affairs, is 
above the wisdom of men; but it is the part of a prudent and 
good man, to learn, from his errors and miscarriages, to cor- 
rect himself for the future. For my part, I confess, that 
thoush fortune has frowned upon me a little, I have much to 
thank her for. For what I could not be brought to be sensible 
of in so long a time, I have learned in the small compass of 
one day, that I know not how to command, but have need to 
be under the direction of another; and from this moment I bid 
adieu to the ambition of getting the better of a man whom it 
is an honour to be foiled by. In all other respects the dicta- 
tor shall be your commander; but in the due expressions of 
gratitude to him, I will be your leader still, by being the first 
to show an example of obedience and submission." 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with jthe eagles, and 
the troops to follow, himself marching at the head, to uie camp 
of Fabius. Being admitted, he went directly to his tent 
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The whole army waited with impatience for the event. When 
Fabius came out, Minutius iixea his standard before him, and 
with a loud voice saluted him by the name of Father; at the 
same time his soldiers called those of Fabius their PatronSj an 
appellation which freed-men gave to those that enfranchise 
them. These respects being paid, and silence taken place, 
Minutius thus addressed himself to the dictator: — ''You have 
this day, Fabius, obtained two victories, one over the enemy 
by your valour, the bther over your colleague by your pru- 
dence and humanity. By the former you saved us, by the lat- 
ter you hav<e instructed us; and Hannibal's victory over us, is 
not more disgraceful than your's is honourable and salutary to 
us. I call you Father ^ not knowing a more honourable name, 
and am more indebted to you than to my real father. To him 
I owe my being, but to you the preservation <of my life, and 
the lives of all these brave men." After this, he threw him- 
self into the arms of Fabius, and the soldiers of each army 
embraced one another, with every expression of tenderness, 
and with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dictatorship, and 
consuls were created.* The first of these kept to the plans 
which Fabius had laid down. He took care not to come to a 
pitched battle with Hannibal, but sent succours to the allies of 
Rome, and prevented any revolt in their cities. But when 
Terentius v arro,t a man of obscure birth, and remarkable 
only for his temerity and servile complaisance to the people, 
rose to the consulship, it soon appeared that his boldness and 
inexperience would nring him to risk the very being of the 
commonwealth; for he loudly insisted in the assemblies of the 
people, that the war stood still whilst it was under the con- 
duct of the Fabii; but for his part he would take but one day 
to get sight of the enemy, ana to beat him. With these pro- 
mises he so prevailed on the multitude, that he raised greater 
forces than Rome had ever had on foot before in her most dan- 
gerous wars; for he mustered:|: no feWer than eighty-eight 

* According' to Livy, Fabius, after the six months of his dictatorship were 
expired, redgpned the army to the consuls of that year, Servilius aiiid Ati- 
lius; the latter having been appointed in the room of Flaminius, who was 
killed in battle. But Plutarch rollows Polybius, who says, that as Ihe time 
for the election of new consuls approached, the Romans named L. iEmilius 
Paulus and Terentius Yarro consuls, after which the dictators resigpned 
their charge. 

t Yarro was the son of a butcher, and had followed his father's profession 
is youth; but g^wing* rich he had forsaken that mean calling; and, by 
the favour of the people, procured by supporting the most turbulent of 
their tribunes, he obtained the consulate. 

+ It was usual with the Romans to muster every year four lemons, which 
consisting, in difficult times, each of five thousand Roman foot, and three 
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thousand men. Hereupon Fabius, and other wise and experi- 
enced persons among the Romans, were greatly alarmed; be- 
cause they saw no resource for the state, if such a number of 
their youth should be cut off. They addressed themselves, 
therefore, to the other consul, Paulus iSmilius, a man pf great 
experience in war, bu^ disagreeable to the people, and at the 
same time afraid of them, for they had formerly set a consi- 
derable fine upon him. Fabius, however, encouraged him to 
withstand the temerity of his colleague, telling him, — "That 
the dispute he had to support for his country was not so much 
with Hannibal as with Varro. The latter," said he, "will 
hasten to an engagement,* because he knows not his own 
strength; and the former because he knows his own weakness. 
But believe me, iEmilius, I deserve more attention than Varro, 
with respect to the affairs of Hannibal; and I do assure you, 
that if the Romans come to no battle with him this year, he 
will either be undone by his stay in Italy, or else be obliged 
to quit it. Even now when he seems to be victorious, and to 
carry all before him, not one of his enemies has quitted the 
Roman interest, and not a third part of the forces remains, 
which he brought from home with him." To this jEmilius 
is said to have answered, — "My friend, when I consider my- 
self only, I conclude it better for me to fall upon the weapons 
of the enemy than by the sentence of my own countrymen. 
However, since the state of public affairs is so critical, I lyill 
endeavour to approve myseli a good general, and had rather 
appear such to you than to all who oppose you, and who would 
draw me, willing or unwilling, to tneir party." With these 
sentiments JEmUius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to agree, t that they 
should command alternately each his day, when his turn came, 
took post over against Hannibal, on the banks of the Aufidus, 
near the village of Cannae. J As soon as it was light he gave 

hundred horse and a battalion of Latins equal to that numl/er, amounted 
III the whole to .42,400. But this year instead of four lemons, they raised 
eight. 

• The best dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, to prolong the war, 
that Hannibal, who was already weakened, might wear himself out by de- 
grees; and, for the same reason, it was Hannibal's business to fight. 

f It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the consuls, when tliey went 
upon the same service, should have the command of the army by turns. 

i CanniE, according to Livy, Appian, and Florus, was only a poor vDlage, 
which afterwards became famous on account of the battle fought near it; 
but Polybius, who lived near the time of the second Punic war, styles 
Cannae a city; and adds, that it had been razed a year before the defeat of 
the Roman army. Silius Itulicus agrees with Polybius. It was afterwards 
rebuilt; for Pliny ranks it among the cities of ApuUa. The ruins pf Cannae 
are still to be seen in the tcmtory of Rari. 
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the signal for battle, which is a red mantle set up over the 
generS's tent. The Carthaginians were a little disheartened 
at first, when they saw how daring the consul was, and that 
his army was more than twice their number. But Hannibal 
having ordered them to arm, himself, with a few others, rode 
up to an eminence, to take i view of the enemy now drawn 
up for battle. One Gisco, that accompanied him, a man of his 
own rank, happening to say, — " The numbers of the enemy 
appeared to him surprising,'' Hannibal replied, with a serious 
countenance, — "There is another thing which has escaped 
your observation, much more surprising than thaf Upon 
his asking what it was, — " It is,'' said he, " that among such 
numbers, not one of them is named Gisco. " The whole com- 
pany were diverted with the humour of his observation; and as 
they returned to the camp, they told the iest to those they ' 
met, so that the laugh became universal. At sight of this the 
Carthaginians took courage, thinking it must proceed from the 

freat contempt in which their general held tne Romans, that 
e could jest and laugh in the race of danger. 
In this battle Hannibal cave great proofs of generalship. 
In the first place, he took advantage of the ground, to post his 
men with their backs to the wind, which was then very violent 
and scorching, and drove from the dry plains, over the heads 
of the Carthaginians, clouds of sand and dust into the eyes 
and nostrils ofthe Romans, so that they were obliged to turn 
away their faces, and break their ranks. In the next place, 
his troops were drawn up with superior art. He placed the 
flower of them in the wings, and those upon whom he had less 
dependence in the main corps, which was considerably more 
advanced than tiie wings. Then he commanded those in the 
wings, that when the enemy had charged, and vigorously 
pushed that advanced body, which he knew would give way, 
and open a passage for them to the very centre, and when tne 
Romans by this means should be far enough engaged within 
the two wings, they should both on the right and left take them 
in flank, and endeavour to surround them. * This was the 
principal cause of the greatxarnage that followed; for the ene- 
my pressing upon Hannibal's front, which gave ground, the 
form of his army was changed into a half moon; and the o£5- 
cers of the select troops caused the two points of the wings to 
join behind the Romans. Thus they were exposed to the at- 
tacks of the Carthaginians on all sides; an incredible slaughter 
followed; nor did any escape but the few that retreated TOfore 
the main body was enclosed. 

* live hundred Nuim^ans pretended to desert to the Romans: but in the 
heat of the battle turned agiunst them, and attacked them in the rear, 

31* 
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It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident happened to 
the Roman cavalry; for the horse which JEmilius rode, hav- 
injg received some hurt, threw him; and those about him 
alightine to assist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of 
the tavsury seeing this, and taking it for a signal for them to 
do the same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. At 
sight of this, Hannibal said, — *^ This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand and foot.^' But 
the particulars may be found at large in the historians who 
have described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse to Venu- 
tia; and iEmilius, covered with darts which stuck in his 
wounds, sat down in anguish and despair, waiting for the ene- 
my to despatch him. His head and his face were so disfigured 
and stained with blood, that it was not easy to know him ; 
even his friends and servants passed by him without stopping. 
At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man oidi patrician family, 
perceiving who he was, dismounted, and entreated him to tate 
nis horse, and save himself for the commonwealth, which had 
then more occasion than ever for so good a consul. But no- 
thing could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; and, not- 
withstanding the young man's tears, ne obliged him to mount 
his horse again. Then rising up, and takingjiim by the hand, 
"Tell Fabius Maxim us," said he "and, Lentulus, do you 
)rourself be witness,* that Paulus -^milius followed his direc- 
tions to the last, and did not deviate in the least from the plan 
agreed upon between them, but was first overcome by Varro, 
and then by Hannibal.'' Having despatched Lentulus with 
this commission, he rushed among the enemy's swords, and 
was slain. Fifty thousand Romans are said to have fallen in 
this battle, t and four thousand to have been taken prisoners, 
beside ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both 
camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugi- 
tives, assuring him that in five days he might sup in the Capi- 
tol. It is not easy to conjecture i^^hat his reason was for not 

f According to Liiy, there were killed of«the Romans only forty thousand 
foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Poh bius says that seventy 
thousand were killed. The loss of the Carthaginians did not amount to six 
thousand. 

When Uie Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other moving 
objects tliey found, to their great surprise, a Numidian, yet alive, lying im- 
dcr tlie dead body of a Roman, who had thrown himself headlong on his 
enemy, and beat him down; but being no longer able to make use of bis 
weapons, bectuise he hiul lost Iiis hands, had torn oflf' tlie nose and ears of the 
Nuinifl.uh vi ''A\\ hi*> teeth, and in that fit of rage expired. 
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taking this step. Most probably some deity opposed it, and 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timidity. On 
this account it was that a Carthaginian, named Barca, said to 
him with some heat, — " Hannibal, you know how to gain a 
victory, but not how to use it.'^* 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such an alteration in 
his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, nor 
magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular supplies 
for the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, like a great oand of robbers from place to 
place; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy; 
its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted to him; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are not only, 
what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For the pro- 
ceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed by counsels more than 
human; to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, which 
penetrated into futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
seemed incredible to the very persons who experienced it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her last hope; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to which she flies lor refuge, oelieving 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held up 
her head, and that her children were not dispersed, as when 
she was taken by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resolu- 
tion, now, when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about the city with 
a calm and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamentations, and 
preventing them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet; Ije encour 
raged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their body, 

* Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknowledged his 
mistake in not pursuing that day's success, and used often to ciy out, O 
Cannae, Cannx! 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, in defence of Hannibal, that 
the, advantages he had gruned were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who could 
not act in a siege: that the inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms 
from their infancy; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their wives, 
their children, and their domestic gods; and, when sheltered by walls and 
ramparts, would probably be invincible: That tliey had as many genenils as 
senators: That no one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessary to gain some of them before he at^mpted the capital: 
And lastly, that if he had attempted the capital first, and without success, 
lie would not have been able to gam any one nation or citv. 
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for all waited his motion, and were ready to obey his orders; 
he placed a guard at the gates, to hinder such of the people as 
were inclined to fly from quitting the city; he fixed both the 
place and time for mourning, allowed thirty days for that pur- 
pose in a man's own house, and no more for the city in gene- 
ral; and as the feast of Ceres fell within that time, it was 
thought better entirely to omit the solemnity, than by the small 
numbers, and the melancholy looks of those that should attend 
it, to discover the greatness of their loss;* for the worship 
most acceptable to the gods is that which comes from cheerfiu 
hearts. Indeed, whatever the augurs ordered for propitiating 
the divine powers, and averting inauspicious omens, was care- 
fully performed; for Fabius Fictor, the near relation of Fabius 
Maximus, was sent to consult the oracle at Delphi; and of the 
two vestals who were then found guilty of a breach of their 
vow of chastity, one was buried alive, according to custom, 
and the other died by her own hand. 

But what most deserves to be admired, is the magnanimity 
and temper of the Romans, when the consul Varro returned 
after his defeat,t much humbled and very melancholy, as on« 
who had occasioned the greatest calamity and disgrace ima 
ginable to the republic. The whole senate and people went to 
welcome him at the gates; and, when silence was commanded, 
the magistrates and principal senators, amongst whom was 
Fabius> commended him for not giving up the circumstances 
of the state as desperate after so great a misfortune, but re- 
turning to take upon him the administration, and to ma^e 
what advantage he could for his country of the laws and citi- 
zens, as not being utterly lost and ruined. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the battle, instead of 
marching to Rome, turned to another part of Italy, they took 
courage, and sent their armies and generals into the field. 
The most eminent of these were Fabius Maximus and Claudi- 
us Marcellus, men distinguished by characters almost entirely 
opposite. Marcellus (as we have mentioned in his life) was 
a man of a buoyant and aniniated valour, remarkably well 

• This was not the real cause of deferring- the festival, but that which Plu- 
tarch liints at just after, viz, because it was unlawful for persons in mourn- 
ing to celebrate it; and at that time there was not one matron in Rome who 
was not in mourning. In fact, the feast was not entirely omitted, but kept 
as soon as the mourning was expired. 

-f- Valerius Maximus tells us (lib. iiL c. 6,) t|>at the senate and people o& 
fered Varro the dictatorship, which he refused, and by his modest refusal, 
wiped off, in some measure, the shame of his former behaviour. Thus the 
Romans, by treating their unfortunate commanders with humanity^ lessened 
the disgrace of their being vanquished or discharged, while the CarUiaeiniang 
condemned their generals to cruel deaths, bpon their being overcome^ mough 
it was often without their own fiuilt. 
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skilled in the use of weapons, and naturally enterprising; suclit 
an one, in short as Homer calls lofty in heart j in courage fierce^ 
in war delighting. So intrepid a general was very fit to be 
opposed to an enemy as daring as himself, to restore the cou- 
rage and spirits of the Romans, by some vigorous stroke in 
the first engagements. As for Fabius, he kept to his first sen- 
timents, and hoped, that if he only followed Hannibal close, 
without fighting him, he and his army would wear themselves 
out, and lose their warlike vigour, just as a wrestler does, who 
keeps continually in the ring, and allows himself no repose to 
recruit his strength after excessive fatigues. Hence it was 
that the Romans (as Posidonius tells us) called Fabius their 
shidilj and Marcell^s their sword, and used to say, that the 
steadiness and caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and 
boldness of the other, made a compound very salutary to 
Rome. Hannibal, ♦herefore, often meeting Marcellus, whose 
motions were like *hose of a torrent, found his forces broken 
and diminished; ard by Fabius, who moved with a silent but 
constant stream, h^ was undermined and insensibly weakened. 
Such, at length, wis the extremity he was reduced to, that he 
was tired of fighting Marcellus, and afraid of Fabius. And 
these were the persons he had generally to do with during the 
remainder of th^ war, as praetors, consuls, or proconsuls; for 
each of them ws five times consul. It is true, Marcellus, in 
his fifth consul'>te, was drawn into his snares, and killed, by 
means of an ambuscade. Hannibal often made the like at- 
tempts upon I.«'abius, exerting all his arts and stratagems, but 
without effect Once only he deceived him, and had nearly 
led him into a fatal error. He forged letters to him, as from 
the principal inhabitants of Metapontum, offering to deliver 
up tne city to him, and assuring him that those who had taken 
this resolution, only waited till he appeared before it. Fabius, 
giving credit to these letters, ordered a party to be ready, in- 
tending to march thither in the night; but finding the auspices 
unpromising, he altered his design, and soon after discovered 
tliat the letters were forged by an artifice of Hannibal's, and 
that he was lying in ambush for him near the town. But this, 
perhap':, may be ascribed to the favour and protection of the 
gods. 



Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep the cities 
from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among the 
allies, by affability and mildness, than to entertain every sus- 
picion, or to use severity against those whom he did suspect. 
It IS reported of him, that being informed that a certain Mar- 
o'r^ri in his army,* who was a man not inferior in courage or 

* Livy tells this story of Marcellus, which Plutarch here applies to Fabius. 
Vol. I. 3 A 
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family to any among the allies, solicited some of his men to 
desert, he did not treat him harshly, but acknowledged that 
he had been too much neglected; declaring, at the same time, 
that he was now perfectly sensible how much his officers had 
been to blame, in distributing honours more out of favour 
than regard to merit; and that, for the future, he should take 
it ill if ne did not apply to him when he had any request to 
make. This was followed with a present of a war-horse, and 
with other marks of honour; and trom that time the man be- 
haved with great fidelity and zeal for the service. Fabius 
thought it hard, that, while those that bred dogs and horses 
soften their stubborn tempers, and bring down their fierce 
spirits, by care and kindness, rather than with whips and 
cnains, he who has the command of men should not endeavour 
to correct their errors by gentleness and goodness, but treat 
them even in a harsher and more violent manner than garden- 
ers do the wild fig-trees, wild pears and olives, whose nature 
they subdue by cultivation, and which, by that means, they 
bring to produce very agreeable fruit. 

Another time, some of his officers informed him, that one 
of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his post, 
and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he asked 
what kind of a man he was in other respects; and they all de- 
clared it was not easy to find so good a soldier, doing him the 
justice to mention several extraordinary instances of his valour. 
On inquiring into the cause of this irregularity, he found that 
the man was passionately in love, and that, for the sake of see- 
ing a young woman, he ventured out of the camp, and took a 
long and dangerous journey, every night. Hereupon Fabius 
gave orders to some of his men to find out the woman, and 
convey her into his own tent, but took care that the Lucanian 
should not know it. Then he sent for him, and taking him 
aside, spoke to him as follows: — **I very well know that you 
have lam many nights out of the camp, in breach of the Ro- 
man discipline and laws; at the same time, I am not ignorant 
of your past services. In consideration of them, I Torgive 
your present crime; but, for the future, I will give you in 
charge to a person who shall be answerable for you." While 
the soldier stood much amazed, Fabius produced the woman, 
and putting her in his hands, thus expressed himself: — *^ This 
is the person who engages for you, that you will remain in 
camp, and now we shall see whether there was not some trai- 
torous design which drew you out, and which you made the 
love of this woman a cloak for. " Such is the account we have 
of this affair. 

By means of another love-affiiir, Fabius recovered the city 
of Tarentum, which had been treacherously delivered up to 
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Hannibal. ^ A young man, a native of that place, who served 
under Fabius, had a sister there, who loved him with great 
tenderness. This youth being informed that a certain Bru- 
tian,* one of the officers of the garrison which Hannibal had 

Eut in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his sister, 
oped to avail himself of this circumstance to the advantage 
of the Romans. Therefore, with the permission of Fabius, 
he returned to his sister at Tarentum, under colour of having 
deserted. Some days passed, during which the Brutian for- 
bore his visits, for she supposed that her brother knew nothing 
of the amour. This obliged the young man to come to an ex- 
planation: — " It has been currently reported,'^ said he, " that 
you receive addresses from a man of some distinction. Pray 
who is he? If he is a man of honour and character, as they say 
he is, Mars, who confounds all things, takes but little thought 
of what country he may be. What necessity imposes is no 
disgrace; but we may rather think ourselves fortunate, at a 
time when justice yields to force, if that which force might 
compel us to, happens not to be disagreeable to our own incli- 
nations." Thus encouraged, the young woman sent for the 
Brutian, and presented him to her brotner. And as she be- 
haved to him m a kinder and more complying manner, through 
her brother^s means, who was very indulgent to his passion, 
it was not very difficult to prevail with the Brutian, who was 
deeply in love, and was withal a mercenary,! to deliver up the 
town, upon promises of ^reat rewards from Fabius. 

This IS the account which most historians give us; yet some 
say, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gained, was not 
a Tarentine, but a Brutian; that she had been concubine to Fa- 
bius; and that when she found the governor of Tarentum was 
her countryman and acquaintance, she told Fabius of it, and 
finding means, by approaching the walls, to make him a pro- 
posal, she drew him over to the Roman interest 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to make a diver- 
sion, gave directions to the garrison of Rhegium, to lay waste 
the Brutian territories, and, if possible, to make themselves 
masters of Caulonia. These were a body of eight thousand 
men, composed i)artly of deserters and partly of the most 
worthless of that infamous band brought by Marcellus out of 
Sicily, t and therefore the loss of them would not be great, nor 

•Ton* rrrttyutfof 't/r* Ayvi/gv rtif TOkn ^v^ *t^ nytfAOfuts* 

\ Af^potfTTit fjti^^wpcfit . This has been mistranslated a man of a mer^ 

cenary disposition. The words only import that he was not dT Hannibid's 
own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence all governments should learn 
to bewai'c how they entrust their towns with g^amsons of hired troops and 
strangers. 

i These men were brought from Sicily, not by MarceUu8» but by his col- 
league Lxvinus. 
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'much lamented by the Romans. These men he threw out as 
a bait for Hannibal, and by sacrificing them, hoped to draw 
him to a distance from Tarentum. The design succeeded ac- 
cordingly; for Hannibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, 
and Fabius in the mean time laid siege to Tarentum. The 
sixth day of the siege, the young man having settled the mat- 
ter with the Brutian officer, by means of his sister, and having 
well observed the place where he kept guard, and promised to 
let in the Romans, went to Fabius by night and gave him an 
account of it The consul moved to the appointed quarter, 
though not entirely depending upon the promise that the town 
would be betrayed. There he himself sat still, but at the same 
time ordered an assault on every other part, both by sea and 
land. This was put in execution with great noise and tumult, 
w?iich drew most of the Tarentines mat way, to assist the 

farrison, and repel the besiegers. Then the Brutian giving 
'abius the signal, he scaled the walls, and got possession of 
the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have indulged a criminal 
ambition.* For that it might not appear that the place was 
betrayed to him, he ordered the Brutians to be first put to the 
sword. But he failed in his design; for the former suspicion 
still remained, and he incurred, besides, the reproafth of per- 
fidy and inhumanity. Many of the Tarentines also were kill- 
ed; thirty thousand of them were sold for slaves; the army 
had the plunder of the town, and three thousand talents were 
brought into the public treasury. Whilst every thing was 
ransacked, and the spoils were heaped before Fabius, it is re- 
ported that the officer who took the inventory, asked, " What 
he would have them do with the gods?'' meaning the statues 
and pictures: Fabius answered, "Let us leave the Tarentines 
their angry gods.t However, he carried away a colossus of 
Hercules, which he afterwards set up in the Capitol, and near 
it an equestrian statue of himself in orass. J Tnus he showed 
himselt inferior to Marcellus in his taste for the fine arts, and 
still more so in mercy and humanity. Marcellus in this re- 
spect had greatly the advantage, as we have already observed 
m his life. 
Hannibal had hastened to the relief of Tarentum; and being 

• Livy does not say that Fabius gave such orders. He only says, »« There 
were many Brutians slain, either through ignorance, or through the ancient 
hatred winch the Romans bore them, or because the Romans were desirous 
tliat Tarentum should seem to be taken sword in hand, rather than betray- 
ed to them." 

f The j^ods were in the attitude of combatants; and they appeared to have 
foug-ht ag-ainst the Tai'entines. 

i Tlie work of Lysippus. 
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within five miles of it, when it was taken, he scrupled not to 
say publiclvy ^^ The Romans, too, have their Hannibal; for we 
have lost Tarentum in the same manner that we gained if 
And, in private, he then first acknowledged to his friends, 
^^That he had always thought it difficult, but now saw it was 
impossible, with the forceslie had, to conquer Italy. '* 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph more splendid 
than the former, having gloriously maintainea the field against 
Hannibal and baffled all his schemes with ease, just as an able 
wrestler disengages himself from the arms of his antagonist, 
whose grasp no longer retains the same vigour. For Hanni- 
bal's army was now partly enervated with opulence and luxu- 
ry, and partly* impaired and worn out with continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum when it was 
betrayed to Hannibal, retired into the citadel, and held it 
till the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer beheld 
with pain the honours conferred upon Fabius; and one day 
his envy and vanity drew from him this expression in the 
senate: "I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Taren- 
tum. '^ True," said Fabius laughing, "for if you nad not 
lost the town, I had never recovered it." 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to Fabius, 
they elected his son consul. * When he had entered upon his 
office, and was settling some point relating to the war, the 
father, either on account of his age and infirmities, or else to 
try his son^ mounted his horse to ride up to him. The young 
consul seeing him at a distance, would not suffer it, but sent 
one of the Itctors to his father, with orders for him to dis- 
mount, and to come on foot to the consul, if he had any occa- 
sion to apply to him. The whole assembly were moved at 
this, and cast their eyes upon Fabius, by their silence and 
their looks expressing their resentment of the indignity of- 
fered to a person of his character. But he instantly Sighted, 
and ran to his son, and embraced him with great tenderness: — 
"My son," said he, *^ I applaud your sentiments and your 
behaviour. You know what a people you command, and 
have a just sense of the dignity ot your office. This was the 
way that we and our forefathers took to advance Rome to her 
present height of glory, always considering the honour and 
interest of our countiy before that of our own fathers and 
children." 

And indeed it is reported that the great-grandfather of our 
Fabius, t though he was one of the greatest men in Rome, 

* The son was elected consul four yean before the father tooK T^ 
rentum. 
f Fabius Rullus. 

32 
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whether we consider his reputation or authority, though he 
had been five times consul, and had been honoured wim se- 
veral glorious triumphs on account of his success in wars of the 
last importance, yet condescended to serve as lieutenant to his 
son, then consul,* in an expedition against the Samnites: and 
while his son, in the triumph which was decreed him, drove 
into Rome in a chariot and four, he, with others, followed him 
on horseback. Thus, while he had authority over his son, 
considered as a private man, and while he was,t both especi- 
ally and reputedly, the most considerable member of the com- 
monwealth, vet ne gloried in showing his subjection to the 
laws and to t^b magistrate. Nor was this the only part of hif 
character that deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to lose his son 
he bore that loss with creat moderation, as became a wise man 
and a good father; ana the funeral oration, f which, on occa- 
sion of the deaths of illustrious men, is usually pronounced by 
some near kinsman, he delivered himself; and having commit- 
ted it to writing, made it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent proconsul 
into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians in many battles, 
and driven them out of that province; and when he had, more- 
over, reduced several towns and nations under the obedience 
of Rome, on returning loaded with spoil, he was received 
with great acclamations and general joy. Being appointed con- 
sul, and finding that the people expected something great 
and striking at his hands, he considered it as an antiquated 
method, and worthy only of the inactivity of an old man, to 
watch the motions of Hannibal in Italy; and therefore deter- 
mined to remove the seat of war from thence into Africa, to 
fill the enemy's country with his legions, to extend his ravages 
far and wide, and to attempt Carthaee itself. With this view, 
he exerted all his talents to bring the people into his design. 
But Fabius, on this occasion, filled the city with alarms, as if 
the commonwealth was going to be brougnt into the most ex- 
treme danger, by a rash ana indiscreet young man; in short, 
he scrupled not to do or to say any thing he thought likely to 

* Fabius Guages, who had been defeated by the SamniteSy and would have 
been degraded, haid not his father promised to attend him in his second ex- 
pedition as his lieutenant. 

"j" xtu 'or, vfcvetyofwofAWoc 

I Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speaks in high terms, both of Fabius 
and this oration of his: — " Many extraordinary thingfs have I known in that 
man, but nothing more admirable than the manner in which he bore the 
death of his son, a person of great merit and of consular digiuty. His eulo- 

fium is in our hands; and wmle we read it, do we not look down on the 
est of the philosophers?" < 
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dissuade his countrymen from embracing the proposal. With 
the senate he carried his point. * But the people believed that 
his opposition to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his 
success, or from a secret fear, that if this young hero shoijld 
perform some signal exploit, put an end to the war, or even 
remove it out of Italy, his own slow proceedings through tne 
course of so many years might be imputed to indolence or 
timidity. • 

To me Fabius seems at first to have opposed the measures 
of Scipio, from an excess of caution and prudence, and to have 
really thought the danger attending his project great; but in 
the progress of the opposition I think he went too great lengths, 
misled by ambition and a jealousy of Scipio's rising glory ; for 
he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade him not to yield tnat province to Scipio, but, if 
he thought it proper to conduct the war in that manner, to go 
himself against Carthage, t Nay, even hindered the raising 
of money for that expedition; so that Scipio was obliged to 
fmd the supplies as he could: and he efiected it through his in- 
terest with the cities of Hetruria, which were wholly devoted 
to him. X As for Crassus, he staid at home, partly induced to 
it by his disposition, which was mild and peaceful, and partly 
by the care of religion, which was entrusted to him as high 
priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverse the de- 
sign. He endeavoured to prevent the young men, who ofier- 
ed to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and loudly 
declared, both in the senate and ybrwwi, *' That Scipio did not 
only himself avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry away with 
him the remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young 
men to abandon their parents, their wives, and native city, 
whilst an unsubdued and potent enemy was still at their 
doors." With these assertions he so terrified the people, that 
they allowed Scipio to take with him only the legions that 
were in Sicily, and three hundred of those men who had serv- 
ed him with so much fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fa- 
bius seems to have foUowea the dictates of his own cautious 
temper. 

* See the debates in the senate on that occaaon, in livyi Ub. zxrifi. 

f Tills Crassus could not do; for being ForUifex Maximuif it wasneceis»> 
ry tliat he should rcnuun in Italy. , 

i Scipio was empowered to ask of the alBes all things neoessaryfor build- 
ing and equipping a new fleet And many of the provinces and cities vo- 
luntarily taxed themselves to furnish him with com, iron, limber, cloth for 
sails, &c. so that in forty days after the cuttine of the timber, he was in a con- 
dition to set sail with a fleet of thirty new gaueys, beades the thirty he had 
before. There went w^th him about vtven thoomnd volunteers. 
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After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an account was 
soon brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful achieve- 
ments. This account was followed by rich spoils, which con- 
firmed it A Numidian king was taken prisoner; two camps 
were burnt and destroyed, and in them a vast number of men, 
arms, and horses; and the Carthaginians sent orders to Han- 
nibal to C[uit his fruitless hopes in Italy, and return home to 
defend his own country. Whilst every tongue was applaud- 
ing these exploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed that his successor 
should be appointed, without any shadow of reason for it, ex- 
cept what this well-known maxim implies, viz. " That it is 
dangerous to trust afiairs of such importance to the fortune of 
one man, because it is not likely that he will always be suc- 
cessful. " 

By this he offended the people, who now considered him as 
a captious and envious man; or as one whose courage and 
hopes were lost in the drees of years, and who therefore look- 
ed upon Hannibal as much more formidable than he really 
was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his army, and 
quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to disturb the general joy, 
and to damp the spirits of Rome. For he took the liberty to 
ajQfirm, — "That the commonwealth was now come to her last 
and worst trial : that she had the most reason to dread the ef- 
forts of Hannibal when he should arrive in Africa, and attack 
her sons under the walls of Carthage; that Scipio would have 
to do with an army yet warm with the blood of so many Ro- 
man generals, dictators, and consuls," The city was alarmed 
with these declamations; and though the war was removed in- 
to Africa, the danger seemed to approach nearer Rome than 
ever. 

However, soon after Scipio defeated Hannibal in a pitched 
battle, pulled down the pride of Carthage, and trod it under 
foot. This afforded the Romans a pleasure beyond dl their 
hopes, and restored a firmness to their empire, which had been 
shaken with so many tempests. But Fabius Maximus did 
not live to the end ol* the war, to hear of the overUirow of 
Hannibal, or to see the prosperity of his country re-establish- 
ed; for about the time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick, 
and died. We are assured, that Epaminondas died so poor, 
that the Thebans buried him at the public charge; for at his 
death nothing was found in his house but an iron spit. * The 

* Xylander is of opinion, that the word o&tijcrtuf in this place does not sign- 
nify a spit, but a piece of money; and he sh^Wsy from a passage in the life of 
Lysander, that monejr anciently was made in a pyramidical form. But he 
did not consider that iron money was not in use at Thebes, sa\^ Plut^trob wya 
that th»s obeliscus w^ of iron, 
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expense of Fabius's funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the 

Roman treasury, but every citizen contributed a small piece 

of money towards it: not that he died without effects, but that 

they might bury him as the father of the people, and thajt the 

honours paid him at his death might be suitable to the dignity 

of his life. 

i 

I 



PERICLES AND FABIUS MAXTMUS 



COMPARED. 



Such were the lives of those two persons, so illustrious and 
worthy of imitation, both in their civil and military capacity.* 
We shall first compare their talents for war. And here it 
strikes us at once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of prosperity, great in them- 
selves, and respectable to their neighbours; so that in the very 
strength of the republic, with only common success, he was 
secure from taking any disgraceful step. But as Fabius came 
to the helm, when Rome experienced uie worst and most mor- 
tifying turn of fortune, he had not to preserve the well-estab- 
lished prosperity of a flourishing state, but to draw his country 
from an abyss of misery, and raise it to happiness. Besides, 
the successes of Cimon, the victories of Myronides and Leo- 
crates, and the many great achievements of Tolmides, rather 
furnished occasion to jPericles, during his administration, to 
entertain the city with feasts and games, t than to make new 
acquisitions, or to defend the old ones by arms. On the other 
hand, Fabius had the frightful objects before his eyes, of de- 
feats and disgraces, of Roman consuls and generals slain, of 
lakes, fields, and forests, full of the dead carcasses of whole 
armies, and of rivers flowing with blood down to the very sea. 
In this tottering and decayed condition of the commonwealth, 
he was to support it by his counsels and his vigour, and to keep 
it from falling into absolute ruin, to which it was brought so 
near by the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem, indeed, a less arduous performance to manage 
the tempers of a people humbled by calamities, and compelled 

•\ *H uma-av^At '^oxt/uet mm ^\ai^tiff^<u» 

Vol. I. 3 B 32* 
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by necessity to listen to reason, than to restrain the wildness 
and insolence of a city elated with success, and wanton with 
power, such as Athens was when Pericles held the reins of eo- 
vernment But then, undauntedly to keep to his first resolu- 
tions, and not to be discomposed by the vast weight of misfor- 
tunes with which Rome was then o]Dpressed, discovers in Fa- 
bius an admirable firmness and dignity of mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may set the 
retaking of Tarentum by Fabius; and with Euboeawe may put 
in balance the towns of Campania. As for Capua, it was re- 
covered afterwards by the consuls Furius and Appius. Fa- 
bius indeed gained but one set battle, for which he had his 
first triumph; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies, for as 
many victories won by land and sea. But none of the victo- 
ries of Pericles can be compared with that memorable rescue 
of Minutius, by which Fabius redeemed him and his whole 
army from utter destruction; an action truly great, and in 
which you find at once the bright assemblage of valour, of 

Erudence, and humanity. Nor can Pericles, on the other 
and, be said ever to have committed such an error as that of 
Fabius, when he suffered himself to be imposed on by Hanni- 
bal's stratagem of the oxen ; let his enemy slip in the night 
through those straights in which he had been entangled by ac- 
cident, and where he could not possibly have forced his way 
out: and as soon as it was day, saw himself repulsed by the 
man who was so lately at his mercy. 




per 
things 

and foretold what success the Athenians would have in the 
war, namely, that they would ruin themselves by grasping at 
too much. But it was entirely against the opinion of Fabius, 
that the Romans sent Scipio into Africa, and yet they were 
victorious there, not by the favour of fortune, but by the cou 
rage and conduct of their general. So that the misfortunes of 
his country bore witness to the sagacity of Pericles, and from 
the glorious success of the Romans, it appeared that Fabius 
was utterly mistaken; and, indeed, it is an equal fault in a 
commander-in-chief to lose an advantage through diffidence, 
and to fall into danger for want of foresight; for it is the same 
want of judgment and skill,* that sometimes produces too 
much confidence, and sometimes leaves too little. Thus far 
concerning their abilities in war. 

* This ctruftct signifies as well, mexperienee. Fabius had as much ezpeii« 
ence as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy in his coi\]ectures wit£ TC* 
&ard to future events. 
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And if we consider them in their political capacity, we shall 
find that the greatest fault laid to the charge of Pericles was, 
that he caused the Peloponnesian war, through opposition to 
the Lacedaemonians, which made him unwilling to give up the 
least point to them. I do not suppose that Fabius Maximus 
would have given up any point to the Carthaginians, but that 
he would generously have run the last risk to maintain the 
dignity of Rome. ^ j, • 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to Minutius, 
sets in a very disadvantageous light the conduct of Pericles, 
in his implacable persecution of Cimon and Thucydides, 
valuable men and friends to the aristocracy, and yet banished 
by his practices and intrigues. 

Besiaes, the power of Pericles was much greater than that 
of Fabius; and therefore he did not suffer any misfortune to 
be brought upon Athens by the wrong measures of other gene- 
rals. Tolmides only carried it against him for attacking the 
Boeotians^, and in doing it he was defeated and slain. AU the 
rest adhered to his party, and submitted to his opinion, on ac- 
count of his superior authority; whereas, Fabius, whose mea- 
sures were salutary and safe, as far as they depended upon 
himself, appears only to have fallen short by his inability to 
prevent the miscarriages of others. For the Romans would 
not have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of 
Fabius had been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles in 
Athens. 

As to their liberality and public spirit, Pericles showed it 
in refusing the sums that were offered Jiim, and Fabius in ran- 
soming his soldiers with his own money. This, indeed, was 
no great expense, being only about six talents. * But it is not 
easy to say what a treasure Pericles might have amassed from 
the allieSi and from kings who made their court to him, on ac- 
count of his great authority; yet no man ever kept himself 
more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, ana otner works, 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the structures of that 
kind in Rome put together, until the times of the Caesars, de- 
served not to be compared with them, either in the greatness 
of the design, or the excellence of the execution. 

* Probably this b an error of the transcribers. For Fabius was to pay two 
hundred and fifty drachmas for each prisoner, and he ransomed two hundred 
and forty-seven, which would stand nim sixty-one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty drachmas, that is, more than ten talents; a very considerable ex* 
pense to Fabius, which he could not answer without •ellilig:]u8 estate. 
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LIFE OF ALCmiADES. 



Those that have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades 
sa^, that Eurysacesy the son of Ajax, was founder of the fa- 
mily; and that, by his mother's side, he was descended from 
Alcmaeon; for Dinomache his mother, was the daughter of 
Megacles, who was of that line. His father Clinias sained 
great honour' in the sea-fight of Artemisium, where he fought 
m a galley fitted out at his own expense, and afterwards was 
slain in the battle of Coronas, where the Boeotians won the 
day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, and 
near relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is said, 
and not without reason, that the affection and attachment of 
Socrates contributed much to his fame. For Nicias, Demos^ 
thenes, Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, Theramenes, were 
illustrious persons, and his contemporaries, yet we do not so 
much as know the name of the mother of either of them ; 
whereas we know even the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was 
of Lacedaemon, and that her name was Amycla; as well as 
that Zopyrus was his schoolmaster; the onebemg recorded by 
Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, 
that it retained its charms through the several stages^f child- 
hood, youth, and manhood. For it is not universally true 
what Euripides says, — 

The very autumn of a form once fine 
Retsuns its beauties. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few others, by 
reason i)f his natural vigour and happy constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became him, and gave 
a grace and persuasive turn to his discourse. Aristophanes, 
in those verses wherein he ridicules Theorus, takes notice, 
that Alcibiades lisped, for instead of calling him Corax, Ba- 
verij he called him Colax, Flatterer; from whence the poet takes 
occasion to observe, that the term in thUt lisping pronuncia- 
tion, too, was very applicable to him. With this agrees the 
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satirical description which Archippus gives of the son of Al- 
cibiades: — 

With saunt*ring^ step, to imitate his father. 

The vain youth moves; his loose robe wildly floats; 

He bends the neck; he lisps. 

His manners were far from being uniform; nor is it strange, 
that they varied according to the many vicissitudes and won 
derful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man of strong 
passions; but his ruling passion was an ambition to contend 
and overcome. This appears from what is related of his say- 
ings when a boy. When nard pressed in wrestling, to prevent 
his being thrown, he bit the hands of his antagonist, who let 
go his hold, and said, " You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman." 
^^No," says he, "like a lion.'' 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the street; 
and when it came to nis turn to throw, a loaded wagon came 
up. At first he called to the driver to stop, because ne was to 
throw in the way over which the wagon was to pass. The 
rustic disregarding him and driving on, the other boys broke 
away; but Alcibiades threw himself upon his face directly be- 
fore the wagon, and stretching himself out, bade the fellow 
drive on if ne pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 
stopped his horses, while those that saw it ran up to him with 
terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons 
of his other masters, but refused learning to play upon the 
fiute, which he looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a 
gentleman. " The use oi the plectrum and the lyre,'' he would 
say, "has nothing in it that disorders the featiires or form, but 
a man is hardly to oe known by his most intimate friends when 
he plays upon the flute. Besides, the lyre does not hinder the 
performer from speaking or accompanying it with a song, 
whereas the flute so engages the mouth and the breath, that it 
leaves no possibility of speaking. Therefore, let (he Theban 
youth pipe, who Imow not how to discourse; but we Atheni- 
ans, according to the account of our ancestors, have Minerva 
for our patroness, and Apollo for our protector, one of whom 
threw away the flute, ana the other stripped ofl* the man's skin 
who played upon it"* Thus, partly by raillery, and partly 
by argument, Alcibiades kept both himself ana others from 
learning to play upon the flvite; for it soon became the talk 
among the young men of condition, that Alcibiades was right 
in holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that 

'Marsyas, 
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practised it Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal ac- 
complishments, and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote against Alcibiades, 
one story is, that when a boy, he ran away Irom his guardians 
to one of his friends named Democrates; and that Ariphron 
would have had proclamation made for him, had not Pericles 
diverted him from it, by saying, " If he is dead, we shall only 
find him one day the sooner for it; if he is safe, it will be a 
reproach to him as long as he lives. ^' Another story i.s, that 
he killed one of his servants with a stroke of his stick, in Si- 
byrtius's place of exercise. But, perhaps, we should not give 
entire credit to these things, which were professedly written 
by an enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades; but 
it is eviaent that they were charmed and attracted by tiie 
beauty of his person. Socrates was the only one whose re- 
gards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witness to the young 
man's virtue and ingenuity; the rays of which he could dis- 
tinguish through his fine form ; and fearing lest the pride of 
riches and high rank, and the crowd of flatterers, both Athe- 
nians and strangers, should corrupt him, he used his best en- 
deavours to prevent it, and took care that so hopeful a plant 
should not lose its fruit, and perish in the very flower. Ifever 
fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what are called 
her goods, as to render him* inaccessible to the incision-knife 
of philosophy, and the searching-probe of fre^. advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From the first, he was sui.ounded with 
pleasure, and a multitude of admirers, determined to say no 
thing but what they thought would please, and to keep him 
from all admonition and reproof; yet, by his native penetra- 
tion, he distinguished the value of Socrates, and attached him- 
self to him, rejecting the rich and great, who sued for his re- 
gard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy; 
and finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, 
want improper favours, but that he studied to correct the er- 
rors of his hearty and to cure him of his empty and foolish ar- 
rogance. 

Then his crest fell, and all his pride was gooe. 
He droop'd the conquer'd wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision 
from heaven for the preservation and benefit of youtn. Thus 

• Plutarch's expression here is not exactly the same with that of the trans- 
lation, but it is couched in figures wliich tend the^amq way, •aV «w^perre» t/jn 
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despising himself, admiring his friend, adoring his Wisdom, 
and revering his virtue, he insensibly formed m his heart the 
image of love, or rather came under the influence of tiiat pow- 
er, who, as Plato says, secures his votaries from vicious love 
It surprised all the world to see him constantly sup with So- 
crates, take with him the exercise of wrestling, lodge in the 
same tent with him; while to his other admirers he was re- 
served and rough. Nay, to some he behaved with great inso- 
lence, to Anytus (for instance^ the son of Anthemion. Any- 
tus was very fond of him, and happening to make an entertain- 
ment for some strangers, he desired Alcibiades to give him his 
company. Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation; but 
having drunk deep with some of his acquaintance at his own 
house, he went thither to play some frolic. The frolic was this: 
He stood at the door of the room where the guests were enter- 
tained, and. seeing a ereat number of gold and silver cups upon 
the table, he ordered his servants to take half of them, and 
carry them to his own house;* and then, not vouchsafing so 
much as to enter into the room himself, as soon as he had done 
this, he went away. The company resented the affront, and 
said he had behaved very rudely and insolently to Anytus. 
*' Not at all," said Anytus, " but rather kindly, since he has 
left us half, when he knew it was in his power to take the 
whole. " 

He behaved in the same manner to his other admirers, ex- 
cept only pne stranger. This man fthey tell us) was but in 
indifferent circumstances; for when he nad sold all, he could 
make up no more than the sum of one hundred stettera;^ which 
he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to accept it Alci- 
biades was pleased at the thin^, and, smiling, invited him to 
supper. After a kind reception and entertainment, he gave 
him the gold a^in, but required him to be present next day 
when the publm revenues were to be offerea to farm, and to 
be sure to be the highest bidder. The man endeavouring to 
excuse himself, because the rent would be many talents, Alci- 
biades, who had a private pique against the old wrmers, threat- 
ened to have him oeaten if he retused. Next morning, there- 

* Athenaeus says, he did not keep them hhnself, but having taken them 
from this man, who was rich, gave them to llirasyllus, who was poor. 

j- The stater was a coin which weighed four Attic drachmas, and was either 
of gold or silver. The silver was worth about two shillings and six pence 
stemng; the stater daricus, a gold coin, was worth twelve shillings and three 
pence nalfpenny; but the Attic stater of gold must be worth much more, if 
we reckon the proportion of ^old to silver only at ten to one, as it was 
then; whereas now it is about sixteen to one. Dacier, then, is greatly mis- 
taken, when he says the stater here mentioned by Plutarch was worth only 
forty French sols, for Plutarch says expressly, that these staters were of gold 
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fore, the stranger appeared in the market-place, and offered a 
talent more than tiiie former rent The fiurmers, uneasy and 
angry at this« called upon him to name his security, supposing 
that he could not find any. The poor man was indeed much 
startled, and goin^ to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the magistrates, <'Set 
down my name, he is my friend, and I will be his security." 
When the old farmers of the revenue heard this, they were 
much perplexed; for their way was, with the profits of the 
present year to pay the rent of the preceding; so that, seeing 
no other way to extricate themselves out of the difficultjr, they 
applied to the straneer in an humble strain^ and offered mm mo- 
ney. But Alcibiades would not suffer him to take less than a 
talent, which accordingly was paid. Haying done him this 
service, he told him he might relinquish his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius, and the pa- 
thetic turn of his conversation, which often drew tears from 
his young companion; and though sometimes he eave Socrates 
the slip, and was drawn away by his flatterers, wno exhausted 
all the art of pleasure for that purpose, yet the philosopher 
took care to hunt out his fugitive, who feared and respected 
none but him; the rest he held in great contempt. Hence 
that saying of Cleanthes, " Socrates gains Alcibiades by the 
ear, and leaves to his rivals other parts of his body, with which 
he scorns to meddle. " In fact, Alcibiades was very capable 
of being led by the allurements of pleasure; and what Thucy- 
dides says concerning his excesses m his way of living, gives 
occasion to believe so. Those who endeavoured to corrupt 
him, attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and love 
of ditsinction, and led him into vast designs and unseasona- 
able projects; persuading him, that as soon as he should apply 
himself to the management of public affairs, he should not only 
eclipse the other generals and orators, but surpass even Peri- 
cles himself, in point of reputation, as well as interest with 
the powers of Greece. But as iron, when softened by the fire, 
is soon hardened again, and brought to a proper temper by cold 
water; so, when Alcibiades was enervated by luxury, or swoln 
with pride, Socrates corrected and brought him to himself by 
his discourses; for from them he learned the number of his de- 
fects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to go into a 
grammar-school, he asked the master for a volume of Homer; 
and upon his making answer that he had nothing of Homer^s, 
he gave him a box on the ear, and so left him. Another 
schoolmaster telling him he had Homef corrected by himself: 
" How!'' said Alcibiades, "and do you employ your time in 
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teaching children to read; you, who are able to correct Ho* 
mer, might seem to be fit to instruct men." 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to his house, 
and beins told there that he was busied in considering how to 

five in his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure, 
e said, as he went away, ^' He had better consider how to 
avoid giving in any account at all. " 

Whue he was yet a yduth, he made the campaign at Poti- 
dsBa, where Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, and 
was his companion in every engagement. In the principal 
battle, they both behaved with great gallantry; but Aicibiades 
at last falling down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend 
him, which he did efiTectually, in the sight of the whole army, 
saving both him and his arms. For tnis the prize of valour 
was certainly due to Socrates, vet the generals inclined to give 
it to Aicibiades, on account of his qusuity; and Socrates, will- 
ing to encourage this thirst after true glory, was the first who 
gave his sufirage for him, and pressed them to adjudge him the 
crown, and the complete suit of armour. On the other hand, 
at the batUe of Delium, where the Athenians were routed,* 
and Socrates, with a few others, was retreating on foot, Aici- 
biades observing it, did not pass him, but covered his retreat, 
and brought him sue ofi*, though the enemy pressed furiously 
forward, and killed great numbers of the Athenians. But this 
happened a considerable time after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, q man respectable both 
for his birth and fortune, Aicibiades one day gave a box on 
the ear; not that he had any quarrel with him, or was heated 
by passion, but purely because in a wanton frolic, he had 
agreed with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of his insolence, and every body (as it was 
natural to expect) expressing some resentment, early next 
morning Aicibiades went to wait on Hipponicus, knocked at 
tlie door and was admitted. As soon as he came into his pre- 
sence, he stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body, desired him to beat and chastise him as he pleased. But 
instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot all his 
resentment: nay, some time after, he even gave him his 
daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some say it was not Hip- 
ponicus, but tiis son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Aicibiades, 
with ten talents to her portion; and that, when she brought 
him a child, he demanded ten talents more, as if he had taken 

* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us, that if others had done their 
duty, as Socrates did his, the Athenians would not have been defeated in the 
batUc of Delium. That batUe was fought the first year of the eigfaty-iunth 
Olympiad; eight years after the battle of Potidsea. 

Vol. l 3 C 33 
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her on that condition. Though this was but a groundless pre* 
lext, yet Callias, apprehensive of some bad consequence from 
his araul contrivances, in a full assembly of the people, declar- 
ed, that if he should happen to die without children, Alcibia- 
des should be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife; but at last, 
growing very uneasy at her husband's associating with such a 
number of courtezans, both strangers and Auienians, she 
quitted his house, and went to her brother's. Alcibiades went 
on with his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his 
wife; but it was necessary for ner, in order to a legal separa- 
tion, to give in a bill of divorce to the archon, ana to appear 
personally with it; for the sending of it by another hand would 
not do. When she came to do this according to law, Alcibi- 
ades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried her through 
the market-place to his own house, no one presuming to op- 
pose him, or take her from him. From that time she remain- 
ed with him until her death, which happened not long sdftcr, 
when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Ephesus. * Nor does 
the violence used, in this case, seem to be contrary to the laws, 
either of society in general, or of that republic in particular. 
For the law of Athens, in requiring her who wants to be di- 
vorced to appear publicly in person, probably intended to give 
the husbana an opportunity to meet with her and to recover 
her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and beauty, 
which cost him seventy mtnie, and yet his tail, which was his 
principal ornament, he caused to be cut off. Some of his ac- 
quaintance found great fault with his acting so strangely, and 
told him that all Athens rung with the story of his fooUsh treat- 
ment of the dog: At which he laughed, and said, " This is the 
very thing I wanted; for I would have the Athenians talk of 
this, lest they should find something worse to say of me. " 

The first thing that made him popular,* and introduced him 
into the administration, was his distributing of money, not by 
design, but accident Seeing one day a great crowd of people, 
as he was walking along, he asked what it meant; and being 
informed there was a donative made to the people, he distri- 
buted money too as he went in amongst them. This meeting 
with great applause, he was so much delighted that he forgot 
a quail whicn he had under his robe,t and the bird, frightened 

* Tl^o$Tor (T* 'av^oi ^rcxgctTcy u( to J^tfAoo-tov. — ^Demosthenes and JEscIunes botli 
make use of the word J^/moa-tov to express the administration, 

f It was the fashion in those days to breed quails. Plato reports, that So- 
crates having" brought Alcibiades to acknowledge, that the way to rise to dis- 
tinction among the Athenians was to study to excel the generals of their ene- 
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with the noise, flew away. Upon tnis, the people set up still 
louder acclamations, and many of them assisted him to recover 
the quail. The man who did catch it and bring it to him, was 
one Antiochus,* a pilot, for whom he had ever after a particu- 
lar regard. 

He nad great advantages for introducing himself into the 
management of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his 
personal valour, and the number of his friends and relations: 
mit what he chose above all the rest to recommend himself by 
to the people was the charms of his eloc[uence. That he was 
a fine speaKer the comic writers bear witness; and so does the 
prince of orators, in his oration against Midias,t where he 
says that Alcibiades was the most eloquent man of his time. 
And, if we believe Theophrastus, a curious searcher into an- 
tiquity, and more versed in history than the other philoso- 
phers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
readiness of ideas, which eminently aistinguished him. But 
as his care was employed not only upon the matter but the ex- 
pression, and he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he 
often hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the 
word he wanted, and stopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses and the number of 
chariots. For no one besides himself, whether private person 
or king, ever sent seven chariots at one time to the Olympic 
games. The first, the second, and the fourth prizes, accord- 
ing to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripides relates it, he 
bore away at once, which exceeds every tning performed by 
the most ambitious in that way. Euripides tnus celebrates 
his success: — 

Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory. 

First on the dusty- plain 

The threefold prize to gain; 
What hero boasts thy praise in Grecian story? 

Twice^ does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Around the plausive cirque thy honoured name: 

mies, replied with this severe irony, "No, no, Alcibiades, your onW study is 
how to surpass Midias in the art of breeding quiuls.'^ — Phxt, in 1 Jueib, 

* The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have been 
mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards en^sted him with the command 
of the fleet in his absence; when he took the opportunity to fight, and was 
beaten. 

-f- It appears, fit)m the passage of Demosthenes, that he spoke only from 
common fame, and consequently that there was little of Alcibiades's then 
extant. We find some remiuns of lus oratory in Thucydddes. 

t Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prizes in person; beside which, 
his chariots won twice in his absence. The later is wnat Euripides refers to 
the words opTronnt and ^tt co^^iyTae, 
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Twice on thy brow was seen 
The peaceful olive's g^en. 
The glorious palm of easy-purchas'd fame.* 

The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed in the 
presents they made him gave a still greater lustre to his suc- 
cess. Ephesus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios 
was at the expense of keepins his horses and beasts for sacriJEice; 
and Lesbos found him in wme and every thine necessary for 
the most elegant public table. Yet, amidst tnis success, he 
escaped not without censure, occasioned either by the madice 
of his enemies, or by his own misconduct It seems there was 
at Athens one Diomedes, a man of good character and a friend 
of Alcibiades, who was very desirous of winning a prize at 
the Olympic games; and being informed that mere was a 
chariot to oe sold, which belonged to the city of Argos, where 
Aicibiades had, a strong interest, he persuaded him to buy it 
for him. Accordmgly he did buy it, but kept it for himself, 
leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and men 
to bear witness of the injustice. For this there seems to have 
been an action brought against him; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, in defence 
of Aicibiades, then a youth; but there the plaintiJQf is named 
Tisias, not Diomedes. 

Aicibiades was very young when he first applied himself to 
the business of the republic, and yet he soon showed himself 
superior to the other orators. The persons capable of stand- 
ing in some degree of competition with him, were Phaeax the 
son of Erasistratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. The lat- 
ter was advanced in years, and one of the best generals of his 
time. The former was but a youtii, like himself, just begin- 
ning to make his way; for which he had the advantage of high 
birth; but in other respects, as well as in the art of speaking, 
was inferior to Aicibiades. He seemed fitter for soliciting and 
persuading in private, than for stemming the torrent of a pub- 

* Antisthenes, a (^sciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed his horses, and 
Cyzicus provided his victims. The passage is remarkable, for we learn from 
it, that this was done, not only when Aicibiades went to the Olympic g^ames, 
but in his warlike expeditions, and even in lus travels. " Vl^henever," says 
he, " Aicibiades travelled, four cities of the allies ministered to him as his 
hand-maids. Ephesus funiished him with tents as sumptuous as those of the 
Persians; Chios found provender for his horses; Cyzicus supplied him with 
victims and provisions for his table; and Lesbos with wine and all other 
necessaries for his household.'* None but opulent cities were able to an- 
swer such an expense; for at the time when Aicibiades won the three prizes 
in person at the Olympic games, after he had offered a very costiy sacrifice 
to Jupiter, he entertained at a magnificent repast that innumerable company 
which had assisted at the games. 
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lie debate; in short, he was one of those, of whom Eupolis 
says, ** True, he can talk, and yet he is no speaker. ^ Tiiere 
Is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Phseax, in which, 
amongst other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he 
used at his table many of the gold and silver vessels provided 
for the sacred processions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Peri- 
thois, whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, 
and who was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic wri- 
ters. But he was unconcerned at the worst things they could 
say of him; and being regardless of honour, he was also insen 
sible of shame. This, though really impudence and folly, is 
by some people called fortitude and a noble daring. But 
though no one liked him, the people nevertheless made use of 
him, when they wanted to strike at persons in authority. At 
his instigation, the Athenians were ready to proceed to the 
ban of oatraciamj by which they pull down and expel such of 
the citizens as are distinguished by their dignity and power, 
therein consulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident that this sentence was levelled against one 
of the three, Phseax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter took care 
to unite the contending parties, and leaguing with Nicias, 
caused the ostracism to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. Some 
say, it was not Nicias, but Phseax, with whom Alcibiades 
joined interest, and by whose assistance he expelled their 
common enemy, when he expected nothing less; for no vile 
or infamous person had ever undergone that punishment. So 
Plato, the comic poet, assures us, thus speaking of Hyperbolus; 

Well had the cutifF earned his banishment. 

But not by ostracism: that sentence sacred 

To dangerous eminence. • 

But we have elsewhere given a more full account of what his- 
tory has delivered down to us concerning this matter. * 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great esteem in 
which Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at the 
respect which the Athenians themselves paid him. The 
rignts of hospitality had long subsisted between the family of 
Alcibiades and the Lacedaemonians, and he had taken particu- 
lar care of such of them as were made prisoners at Pyios; yet 
when they found that it was chiefly by the means of Nicias 
that they obtained a peace and recovered the captives, their 
regards centred in him. It was a common observation among 
the Greeks, that Pericles had engaged them in a war, and 
Nicias had set them free from it; nay, the peace was even call* 

*In the liyes of Aristides and Nicias. 
33* 
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ed the Nician peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy at this, and 
out of envy to Nicias determined to break the lea^e. 

As soon, then, as he perceived that the people of Argos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, and consequently wanted to get 
clear of all connection with them, he privately gave them 
hopes of assistance from Athens; and, both by his agents and 
in person, he encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up any point, out to apply to the Athe- 
nians, who were almost ready to repent of the peace they had 
made, and would soon seek occasion to break it 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into alliance with 
the Boeotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, 
not with its fortifications, as they ou^ht to have done, but ^uite 
dismantled, he took the opportunity, while the Athenians 
were incensed at this proceeding, to inflame them still more. 
At the same time he raised a clamour against Nicias, alleging 
things which had a face of probability; for he reproached nim 
with having neglected, when commander-in-chief, to make 
that* party prisoners who were left by the enemy in Sphacte- 
ria, and witn releasing them, when taken by others, to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Lacedaemonians. He fsurther asserted, 
that though Nicias had an interest with the Lacedaemonians, 
he would not make use of it to prevent their entering into the 
confederacy with the Boeotians and Corinthians; but mat when 
an alliance was ofiFered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give umbrage to the Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted; but at that very juncture 
it happened that ambassadors from Lacedaemon arrived with 
moderate proposals, and declared that they had full powers to 
treat and decide all differences in an equitable way. The se- 
nate was satisfied, and next day the people were to be con- 
vened: but Alcibiades, dreading the success of that audience, 

^ * After the Lacedxmonians had lost the fort of Pylos in Messenia, they 
left in the isle of Sphacteiia, xi^ch was opposite that fort, a garrison of three 
hundred and twenty men, besides Helots, under the command of Epitades 
the son of Molobrus. The Athenians would have sent Nicias, while com- 
mander-in-chief, with a fleet ag^nst that island, but he excused himself. Af- 
terwards Cleon, in conjunction with Demosthenes, g^t possession of it, after 
a long dispute, wherein seyend of the garrison were slain, and the rest made 
prisoners, and sent to Athens. Among those prisoners were a hundred and 
twenty Spartans, who by the assistance of Nicias got released. TTie Lace- 
daemonians afterwards recovered the port of Py&s; for Anytus, who was 
sent with a squadron to support it, finding the wind directly against him, 
retiuTied to Athens; upon which the people, according to their usual custom, 
condemned him to die; which sentence, however, he commuted, by paying 
a ViMt sum of money, being the first who reversed a judgment in that man- 
ner. 
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found means to speak with the ambassadors in the mean time, 
and thus he addressed them: — '^ Men of Lacedaemon, what is 
it you are going to do? Are you not apprised that the be- 
haviour of the senate is always candid and humane to those 
who apply to#it, whereas the people are haughty, and expect 
great concessions? If you say tnat you are dbme with full 

Sowers, you will find them unti*actable and extravagant in their 
emands. Come, then^ retract that impudent declaration; and 
if you desire to keep the Athenians within the bounds of rea- 
son, and not to have terms extorted from you, which you can 
not approve, treat with them as if you had not a discretionary 
commission, I will use my best endeavours in favour of the 
Lacedaemonians. " He confirmed his promise with an oath, 
and thus drew them over from Nicias to himself. In Alci- 
biades they now placed an entire confidence, admiring both 
his understanding and address in business, and regarding him 
as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors were 
introduced. Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner, 
what their commission was, and they answered, that they did 
not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and 
storm, as if he hacl received an injury, not done one; calling 
them faithless, prevaricating men, who were come neither to 
do nor to say any thing honourable. The senate was incensed, 
the people were enraged, and Nicias, who was ignorant of the 
deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, was filled with astonish- 
ment and confusion at this change. 

The proposals of the ambassaaors thus rejected, Alcibiades 
was declared general, and soon engaged the Argives,* the 
Mantineans, and Eleans, as allies to the Athenians. Nobody 
commended the manner of this transaction, but the efiect was 
very great, since it divided and embroiled almost all Pelopon- 
nesus, in one day lifted so many arms against the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Mantinea, and removed to so great a distance from 
Athens the scene of war; by which the Lacedaemonians^ if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a miscar- 
riage would have risked the very being of their state. 
Soon after this battle at Mantinea,t the principal officers^ 

* He concluded a league with these states for a hundred years, which 
Thucydides has inserted at full length in hii^ fifth book; umI by which we 
learn tliat the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no leas perfect and ex- 
plicit than ours. Their treaties were of as litUc consequence too; for how 
soon was that broken which the Athenians had made with the Lacedxnio. 
nians! 

f That battle was fought near three 3rean after tiie conchwon of the treaty 
with Argos. 

t Those officers availed thexnsehret of the constemation the people of 
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of the Argive army attempted to abolish the popular ^vem- 
ment of Argos, and to take the administration into their own 
hands. The Lacedaemonians espoused the design, and assists 
ed them to carry it into execution. But the people took up 
arms again, and defeated their new masters; anci Alcibiades 
coming to their aid, made the victory more complete. At the 
same time he persuaded them to extend their walls down to 
the sea, that tney might always be in a condition to receive 
succours from tne Atnenians, From Athens he sent them 
carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on this occa- 
sion; which tended to increase his personal interest and power, 
as well as that of his country. He advised the people of Fatrae, 
too, to join their city to the sea by long walls. And somebody 
observmg to the Patrensians, "That the Athenians would one 
day swallow them up:" "Possibly it may be so, said Alci- 
biades, "but they will begin with the feet, and do it by little 
and little, whereas the Lacedaemonians will begin with the 
head and do it all at once. " He exhorted the Athenians to 
assert the empire of the land, as well as of the sea; and was 
ever putting the young warriors in mind to show by their 
deeds that they rememoered the oath they had taken in the 
temple of Agraulos. * The oath is, that they will consider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bounds of Attica; by 
which it is insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess 
themselves of all lands that are cultivated and fruitful. 

But these his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, his 
reach of genius, and keenness of apprehension, were tarnished 
by his luxurious living, his drinking and debauches, his effemi- 
nacy of dress, and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple 
robe with a lon^ train when he appeared in public. He caused 
the planks of his galley to be cut away, that he might lie the 
softer, his bed not being placed upon the boards, but hanging 
upon girths. And in the wars he bore a shield of gold, which 
had none of the usualt ensigns of his country, but, in their 

Argos were in after the loss of the battie; and the Lacedxmonians gladly 
supported them, from a persuasion that if the popular gx>vemment were 
abolished, and an aristocracy (like thjtt of Sparta) set up in Arg^, they 
should soon be masters there. 

• Agraulos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, had devoted herself to death 
for the benefit of her country; it has been supposed, therefore, that the oath 
which the young Athenians took, bound them to do something of that na- 
ture, if need should requu^; though as given by Plutarch, it implies only an 
unjust resolution to extend the Athenian dominions to all lands that wei» 
worth seizing. Demosthenes mentions the oath in his oration dtfab. Legal. 
but does not explain it. 

+ Both cities and private persons had of old their ensigns, devices, or arms. 

►se of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owl, or the olive. 

ue but people of figure were allowed to bear any devices; nor even 
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stead, a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt The great men ot 
Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness ana indignationi 
and even dreaded the conseauence. The^ regarded his foreign 
manners, his profusion, ana contempt of the laws, as so many 
means to make himself absolute. And Aristophanes well ex 

Eresses how the bulk of the people were disposed towards 
im: — 

They love, they hate, but can not live without him. 

And again he satirizes him still more severely by the follow 
ing allusion: — 

Nurse not a lion's whelp within your walls; 
But if he is brought up there, sooth the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality, the eames he exhibit- 
ed, and the other extraordinary instances of his munificence' 
to the people, the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his per- \ 
son, and tine force of his eloquence, together with his heroic 
strength, his valour and experience in war, so gained upon 
the Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and spoke of 
them with all imaginable tenderness, calling them sallies of 
youth, and good-humoured frolics. Such were his confining \ 
Agatharcus the painter,* until he had painted his house, and 1 
then dismissing him with a handsome present; his giving a 1 
box on the ear to Taureus, who exhibitea games in opposition / 
to him, and vied with him for the preference; and his taking 
one of the captive Melian women for his misti^ss, and bring- ' 
ing up a child he had by her. These were what they called 
his good-humoured frolics; but surely we can not bestow that 
appellation upon the slaughtering of all the males in the isle of 
]VIelos,t who had arrived at years of puberty, which was in 
consequence of a decree that he promoted. Again, when Ar- 
istophon had painted the courtezan Nemea witn Alcibiades in 
Her arms, many of the people eagerly crowded to see it; but 

they, until they had performed some action to deserve them; in the mean 
time their shields were plain white. Alcibiades, in his device, referred to 
the beauty of his person and his martial prowess. Mottos, too, were used, 
Capaneus, for instance, bore a naked man with a torch in his hand, the motto 
this, / tvitt bum the diy. See more in iEschylus's tragedy of the Seem 
Chiefs, 

* This painter had been familiar Math Alcibiadcs*s mistress. 

■f- The isle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Lacedxmon, 
wa3 attempted by Alcibiades, the last year of the ninetieUi Olympiad, and 
taken the year foUovdng. Thucydides, who has gpiven us an account of this 
slaughter of the Melians, makes no mention of tiie decree. Probably he 
was willing to have the carnage thought the effect of a sudden transport in 
the soldiery, and not of a cruel and cool resolution of the people of Athena, 

Vol. I. 3 D 
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such of the Athenians as were more advanced in years, were 
much displeased, and considered these as sights fit only for a 
tyrant's court, and as insults on the laws of Athens. Nor was 
it ill observed by Archestratus, " that Greece could not bear 
another Alcibiades." When Timon, famed for his misan- 
thropy, saw Alcibiades, after having gained his point, con- 
dyeted home with great honour from the place of assembly, he 
did not shun him as he did other men, but went up to him, 
and shaking him by the hand, thus addressed him: — **6o on, 
my brave boy, and prosper; for your prosperity will bring on 
the ruin of all this crowd." This occasioned various rcSec- 
tions; some laughed, some railed, and others were extremely 
moved at the saying; so various were the judgments formed of 
Alcibiades, by reason of the inconsistency of his character. 

In the time of Pericles,* the Athenians had a desire after 
Sicily; and when he had paid the last debt to nature^ they at- 
tempted it; frequently under pretence of succounng their 
allies, sending aids of men and money to such of the Sicilians 
as were attacked by the Syracusans. This was a step to great- 
er armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an ir- 
resistible degree, and persuaded them not to attempt the island 
in part, and by little and little, but to send a powerful fleet en- 
tirely to subdue it. He inspired the people with hopes of 
great things, and indulged himself in expectations stilt more 
lofty; for he did not, like the rest, consider Sicily as the end 
of his wishes, but rather as an introduction to the mighty ex- 
peditions he had conceived. And while Nicias was dissua- 
ding the people from the siege of Syracuse, as a business too 
difficult to succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage 
and of Lybia; and after these were gained, he designed to 
grasp Italy and Peloponnesus, regarding Sicily as little more 
than a magazine for provisions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and 
listened! with great attention to those who, under Uie sanction 
of age, related wonders concerning the intended expeditions; 

• Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had restrained this extravagant 
ambition of the Athenians. He died the last year of the eighty-seventh 
Olympiad, in the third year of the Peloponnesian war. Two years after this, 
the Athenians sent some ships to Rhegium, which were to go from thence to 
the succour of the Leontines, who were attacked by the Syracusans. The 
year following-, they sent a still greater number; and two years after that, 
they fitted out another fleet of a ^ater force than the former; but the Sicili- 
ans havinffput an end to their divisions, and by the advice of Hermocrates 
(whose sjtfech Thucydides, in his fourth book, gives us at large), having sent 
back the fleet, the Athenians were so enraged at their generals for not hav- 
ing conquered Sicily, that they banished two of them, PyUiodorus and So- 
phocles, and laid a heavy fine upon Eurymedon. So infatuated were they 
by their prosperity, that they imagined themselves irresistible. 
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so that many of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, 
drawing in the dust the figure of the island, and plans of Lybia 
and Carthage. However, we are informed, that Socrates the 
philosopher, and Meton the astrologer, were far from expect- 
ing that these wars would turn to the advantage of Athens; 
the former, it should seem, influenced by some prophetic no- 
tices with which he was favoured by the genius who attended 
him; and the latter, either by reasonings which led him to fear 
what was to come, or else by knowledge with which his art 
supplied him. Be that as it may, Meton feigned himself mad, 
and taking a flaming torch, attempted to set nis house on fire. 
Others say, that he made use of no such pretence, but burnt 
down his house in the night, and in the morning went and 
begged of the people to excuse his son from that campaign, that 
he might be a comfort to him under his misfortune. By this 
artifice he imposed upon them, and gained his point. 

Nicias was appointed one of his generals, much against his 
inclination; for ne would have declined the command, if it 
liad been only on account of his having such a colleague. The 
Athenians, however, thought the war would be better con- 
ducted, if they did not give free scope to the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades, but tempered his boldness with the prudence of 
Nicias. For as to tne third general^ Lamachus, though well 
advanced in years, he did not seem to come at all short of Al- 
cibiades in heat and rashness. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the 
troops, and the necessary preparations for the armament, Ni- 
cias again opposed their measures, and endeavoured to prevent 
the war. But Alcibiades replying to his arguments, and car- 
rying all before him, the orator Demostratus proposed a de- 
cree, that the generals should have the absolute direction of 
the war, and of all the preparations for it When the people 
had given their assent; and every thing was got ready for set- 
ting sail, unlucky omens occurred, even on a festival which 
was celebrated at that time. It was the feast of Adonis,* the 
women walked in procession with images, which represented*. 
the dead carried out to burial, acting the lamentations, and 
singing the mournful dirges usual on stich occasions. 

* On the feast of Adonis all the cities put themselves in mourning; coffins 
w ere exposed at every door; the statues of Venus and Adonis were borne in 
procession, with certain vessels filled with earth, in which they had rsdsed 
com, herbs, and lettuce, and these vessels were called the gardens o/'Adonia 
After tlie ceremony was over, the gardens were thrown into the sea, or some 
river. This festival was celebrated throughout all Greece and Egypt, and 
among the Jews too, when they degenerated into idolatry, as we learn from 
EzekieU viii. 14: Jhid behold there mt voomen tveepingfor TammuZf that is, 
Adonis. 
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Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of almost all the 
statues of Mercury,* which happened in one night; a circum 
stance which alarmed even those who had long despised things 
of that nature. It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom 
the Syracusans were a colony; and they were supposed to have 
done it, in hopes that such a prodigy might inauce the Atlie-> 
nians to desist from the war. But the people paid little re- 
gard to this insinuation, or to the discourses of those who said 
that there was no manner of ill presage in what happened, and 
that it was nothing hut the wild frolic of a parcel ofyoung fel- 
lows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extravagance. In- 
dignation and fear made them take this event not only for a 
bad omen, but for the consequence of a plot which aimed at 

freater matters; and therefore both senate and people assem- 
led several times within a few days, and very strictly exam- 
ined every suspicious circumstance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue ^ndrocles produced some 
Athenian slaves and certain sojourners, who accused Alcibia- 
des and his friends of defacing some other statues, and of mim- 
icking the sacred mysteries in one of their drunken revels; on 
which occasion, they said, one Theodorus represented the 
herald, Polytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades-the high- 
priest; his other companions attending as persons initiated, 
and therefore called Mvstae. Such was the import of the de- 
position of Thessalus the son of Cimon, who accused Alcibia- 
des of impiet]^ towards the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. 
The people being much provoked at Alcibiades, and Andro- 
cles his bitterest enemy exasperating them still more, at first 
he was somewhat disconcerted. But when he perceived that 
the seamen and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, were on his side, and heaurd a body of Argives and Man- 
tineans, consisting of a thousand men, declare that they were 
willing to cross the seas, and to run the risk of a foreien war 
for the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done to 
him, thev would immediately march home again; then he re- 
covered his spirits, and appeared to defend himself. It was 
now his enemy's turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need they had of him, would be fa- 
vourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones, 
to move it to the people, — " That it was extremely absurd, 
that a general who was invested with a discretionary power, 
and a very important command, when the troops were collect- 

* '['he Athenians had statues of Meicuiy at the doonof their houses, made 

of stones of a cubical form. 
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ed and the allies all ready to sail, should lode time, wfiile th^y 
were casting lots forjudges, and filling the glasses witll water, 
to measure out the time of his defence. In th^ name of the 

fods let him sail, and when the war is concluded, be accounta- 
le to the laws, which will still be the same.'' 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift in wanting to put 
off the trial, and observed, — " That it would be an intolerable 
hardship to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, 
and be sent out with so important a commission, while he was 
in suspense as to his own late. That he ought to suffer death, 
if he could not clear himself of the charge; but if he could 
prove his innocence, justice required that he should beset free 
from all fear of false accusers before they sent him against 
their enemies.'* But he could not obtain that favour. He 
was indeed ordered to set sail,** which he accordingly did, to- 
gether with his colleagues, having near a hundred and forty 
galleys in his company, five thousand one hundred heavy- 
armed soldiers, and about a thousand three hundred archers, 
slingers, and others, light-armed, with suitable provisions and 
stores. 

Arrivinjg on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegitlm. There 
he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the war should 
be conducted, and was opposed by Nicias: but as Lamachus 
agreed with him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master 
of Catana.t This was all he performed, being soon sent for 
by the Athenians to take his trial. At first, as we have ob- 
served, there was nothing against him but slight suspicions, 
and the depositions of slaves and persons who sojourned in 
Athens. But his enemies took aavantage of his absence to 
bring new matter of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of 
the statues his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the mys- 
teries, and alleging tnat both these crimes nowed from the 
same source; J a conspiracy to change the government. All 
that were accused of being any wise concerned in it, they com- 
mitted to prison unheard; and they repented exceedingly that 
lliey had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, and 
got him condemned upon so heavy a charge. While this fury 
lasted, every relation, every friend arid acquaintance of his, 
was very severely dealt with by the people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accusers, but 

* The second year of the eighty-first Ol3rmpiad9 and seventeenth of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. 

•f By surprise. — Thucyd. lib. vi. 

+ They gave out, that he had entered into a conspiracy to betray the city 
to the Lacedaemonians, and that he had persuaded t£e Argiyes to undertake 
someUiing to their prejudice. 

34 
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others mention Dioclides and Teucer. So PhiynichuSy the 
comic poet, 

Good Bermes, pray beware a fall; nor break 
Thy maible nose, lest some false Dioclides 
Once more his shafts in fatal poison drench. 

Mare. I will; nor e'er again shall that informer 
Teucer, that fkithless stranger, boast from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence was given by the in- 
formers. * One of them being asked how he could distinguish 
the faces of those who disfigured the statues, answered, that 
he discerned them by the light of the moon; which was a plain 
falsity, for it was done at the time of the moon's change. All 
persons of understanding exclaimed aeainst such baseness, but 
this detection did not in the least pacify the people; they went 
on with the same rage and violence with wnich they had be- 
gun, taking informations, and committing all to prison whose 
names were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order to their 
trial, was the orator Andocides, wnom Hellanicus the histo- 
rian reckons among the descendants of Ulysses. He was 
thought to be no friend to a popular government, but a favour- 
er of oligarchy. What contributed not a little to his being sus- 
pected of having some concern in defacing the HermaSj was, 
that the great statue of Mercury, which was placed near his 
house, being consecrated to that god by the tribe called the 
^geis, was almost the only one, amongst the more remarka- 
ble, which was left entire. Therefore, to this day it is called 
the Hermes of Andocides, and that title universally prevails, 
though the inscription does not agree with it. 

It happened, that among those who were imprisoned on the 
same account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and 
friendship with one Timaeus, a man not equal in rank to him- 
self, but of uncommon parts and a daring spirit. He advised 
Andocides to accuse himself and a few more; because the de- 
cree promised impunity to any one that would confess and in- 
form, whereas the event of the trial was uncertain to all, and 
much to be dreaded by such of them as were persons of dis- 
tinction. He represented that it was better to save his life by 
a falsity, than to suffer an infamous death as one really guilty 
of the crime; and that with respect to the public, it would 
be an advantage to give up a few persons of dubious character, 

* eurtdus mhUMnreuc. The translation of 1758 renders it pregnant 

woofs,' though Plutarch observes, a little lower, that the proofs were very 
weak, and the evidence false and inconsistent. 
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m order to rescue many good men from an enraged popu- 
lace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Ti- 
msDus: and informing against himself and some others, enjoy 
ed the impunity promised by the decree, but all the rest whom 
he named were capitally punished, except a few that fled. 
Nay, to procure the greater credit to his deposition, he ac- 
cused even his own servants. 

However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied; but 
turning from the persons who haa disfigui'ed the Hermse, as if 
it had reposed awhile only to recover its strength, it fell total- 
ly upon Alcibiades. At last they sent the Salaminian galley 
to fetch him, artfully enough ord.ering their officer not to use 
violence, or to lay hold on his person, but to behave to him \ 
with civility, and. to acquaint hnn with the people's orders, ; 
that he should go and take his trial, and clear himself before 
them; for they were apprehensive of some tumult and mutiny 
in the army, now it was in an enemy's country, which Alci- 
biades, had he been so disposed, might have raised with all 
the ease in the world. Inaeed, the soldiers expressed great 
uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected that the war 
would be spun out to a great length by the dilatory counsels 
of Nicias, when the spur was taken away. • Lamachus, in- 
deed, was bold and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity 
and weij^ht, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked;* the consequence of 
which was, that the Athenians could not take Messena. 
There were persons in the town ready to betray it, whom 
Alcibiades perfectly knew; and as he apprised some that were 
friends to the Syracusans of their intention, the affair mis- 
carried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and con- 
ceal ing himself there, eluded the search which was made after 
liim. But some person knowing him, and saying, — "Will 
not you, then, trust your country?" he answered, — "As to 
any thing else I will trust her; but with my life I would not 
trust even my mother, lest she should mistake a black bean 
for a white one.*' Afterwards, being told that the republic 
b.ad condemned him to die, he said, — "But I will make them 
ilnd that I am alive.'' 

The information against him ran thu«: — "Thessalus, the 
son of Cimon, of the ward of Licias, accuseth Alcibiades, the 
son of Clinias, of the ward of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously 
offending the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeit- 

* He pnidently embarked on a vessel of his own, and not on the Salami, 
man galley. 
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ing their mysteries, and showing them to his companions in 
his own house: wearing such a robe as the high-[)riest does 
while he shows the holy things, he called himself high-priest, 
as he did Polytion, torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the ward 
of Phygea, herald; and the rest of his companions he called 
persons tniiiatedy* and brethren of the secret; herein acting con- 
trary to the rules and ceremonies established by tiie £umol- 
pida3,t the heralds and priests at Eleusis." As he did not ap- 
pear, they condemned him, confiscated his goods, and ordered 
all the priests and priestesses to denounce an execration against 
him; \s^ich was denounced accordingly by all but Theano the 
daughter of Menon, })riestess of the temple of Ajgraulus, who 
excused herself, alleging that she was a priestess fir pray ery not 
for execration, 

. While these decrees and sentences were passing against Al- 
cibiades, he was at Argos; having quitted Thurii, which no 
longer adOforded him a safe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus. 
Still dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopes of being 
restored to his country, he sent to Sparta to desire permission 
to live there under the protection of the public faitli, promis- 
injg to serve that state more effectually, now he was their 
friend, than he had annoyed them whilst their enemy. The 
Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and expressing their 
readiness to receive him, he went thither with pleasure. One 
thing he soon effected, which was to procure succours for 
Syracuse without further hesitation or delay, having persuad- 
ed them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him the di- 
rection of the war, and to crush the Athenian power in Sicily. 
Another thing which he persuaded them to, was to declare 
war against the Athenians, and to begin its operations on the 
continent: and the third, which was the most important of all, 
was to get Decelea fortified; for this being^ in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, was productive of great mischief to that com- 
monwealth. X 

* The MystWi or persons initiated, were to remain a year under proba- 
tion, during* wMch time they were to go no farther than the vestibule of 
the temple; after that term was expired they were caUed qxtptss, and 
admitted to all the mysteries, except such as were reserved for the priests 
only. 

f Eumolpus was the first who settled these mysteries of Ceres, for which 
reason his descendants had the care of them after hhn; and when his line 
failed, those who succeeded m the function, were, notwithstanding, called 
Eumolpida. 

+ Agis, king^ of Sparta, at the head of a very numerous army of Lacedxmo- 
nians, Corinthians, and other nations of Peloponnesus, invaded Attica, and 
according to the advice which Alcibiades had given, seized and fortified 
Decelea, which stood at an equal distance from Athens and tiie irontiers of 
Kocotia, by means of which tiie Athenians were now deprived of the profits 
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These measures procured Alcibiades the public approbation 
at Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living 
in private. By conforming to their diet and other austerities, 
he charmed and captivated the people. When they saw him 
close shaved, bathmg in cold water, feeding on their coarse 
bread, or eating their black broth, they could hardly believe 
that such a man had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a per- 
fumer, or worn a robe of Milesian purple. It seems, that 
amongst his other qualifications, he nad the very extraordi- 
nary art of en^ging the affections of those with whom he 
conversed, by imitatmg and adopting their customs and way 
of living. Nay, he turned himself into all manners of forms 
with more ease than the chameleon changes his colour. It is 
not, we are told, in that animal's power to assume a white, 
but Alcibiades could adapt himself either to good or bad, and) 
did not find any thing which he attempted impracticable.} 
Thus, at Sparta he was all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and 
severe in his manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth and 
pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace again, riding and drink-\ 
ing were his favourite amusements; and in the palace of Tissa-l 
phernes the Persian grandee, he outvied the Persians them-N 
selves in pomp and splendour. Not that he could with so | 
much ease change his real manners, or approve in his heart the 
form which he assumed; but because he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and fashions 
of whatever place he came to. When he was at Lacedaemon, 
if you regaraed only his outside, you would say, as the pro- 
verb does; This is not the son of Achilles, but Achilles himself; 
this man has surely been brought up under the eye of Lycur- 
gus: but then if you looked more nearly into his disposition 
and his actions, you would exclaim with Electra in the poet, 
The same weak woman still/* For while king Agis was employ- 
ed in a distant expedition, he corrupted his wife Timaea so 
effectually, that she was with child by him, and did not pre- 
tend to deny it, and when she was delivered of a son, though 
in public she called him Leotychidas, yet in her own house 
she whispered to her female friends and to her servants, that 

of the silver mines, of the rents of their lands, and of the succours of their 
neig-libours. But thetgreatest misfortune which happened to the Athenians, 
from the beginning of Uie war to tliis time, was tliat which befel them this 
year in Sicily, where they not only lost the conquest they aimed at, to- 
gether with the reputation they had so long maintained, but their fleet, 
their iXTmy, and their generals. 

♦ This IS spoken of Hermione, in the Orestes of Euripides, upon her dis- 
covering the same vanity and soUcitude about her beauty, when advanced 
in years, tliat she had when she was young. 

Vol. I. 3 E 34* 
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his true name was Alcibiades: to such a degree was the wo- 
man transported by her passion. And Alcibiades himself, 
indulging nis vein of mirth, used to say, ^^ His motive was 
not to injure the king, or to satisfy his appetite, but that his 
offspring might one dajr sit on the throne of Laced^emon." 
Agis had information of these matters from several hands, and 
he was the more ready to give credit to them, because they 
agreed wiUi the time. Terrified with an earthquake, he had 
quitted his wife's chamber, to which he returned not for the 
next ten months: at the end of which Leotychidas beins born, 
he declared the child was not his; and for this reason he was 
never sufiTered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the people 
of Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, sent to treat with the 
Spartans about quitting the interests of Athens, and putting 
themselves under the protection of Sparta. The Boeotians on 
this occasion solicited for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for 
the people of Cyzicum; but, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, 
succours were sent to those of Chios before all others. He 
likewise passed over into Ionia, and prevailed with almost all 
that country to revolt; and attending the Lacedaemonian gene- 
rals in the execution of most of meir commissions, he did 
great prejudice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy, on account of the 
injury done to his bed, could not endure his glory and pros- 
perity; for most of the present successes were ascribed to Al- 
cibiades. The great and the ambitious among the Spartans 
were indeed, in general, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magistrate, to procure orders to be sent 
to their friends in Ionia to kill him. But timely foreseeing 
his danger, and cautioned by his fears, in every step he took, 
he still served the Lacedaemonians, taking care all the while 
not to put himself in their power. Insteaa of that, he sought 
the protection of Tissaphernes, one of the grandees of Persia, 
or lieutenants of the king. With this Persian he soon attained 
the highest credit and authority; for himself a very subtle and 
insincere man, he admired the art and keenness of Alcibiades. 
Indeed, by the elegance of his conversation, and the charms 
of his politeness, every man was gained, all hearts were touch- 
ed. Even those that feared and envied him were not insensi- 
ble to pleasure in his company; and while they enjoyed it, 
their resentment was disarmed. Tissaphernes, in all other 
cases savage in his temper, and the oitterest enemy that 
Greece experienced among the Persians, gave himself up, not- 
withstanding, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch that he 
even vied with and exceeded him in address. For of all his 
gardens, that which excelled in beauty, which was remarka- 
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ble for the salubrity of its streams and the freshness of its mea- 
dows, which was set off with pavilions royally adorned, and 
retirements finished in the most elegant taste, he distinguish- 
ed by the name of MlcUnadea; and every one continued to give it 
that appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedaemon, and fear- 
mg that people as treacherous to him, he represented them and . 
their king A^is in a disadvantageous light to Tissaphernes. ) 
He advised him not to assist them effectually, nor absolutely 
to ruin the Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with 
a sparing hand; that so the two powers might insensibly weak- 
en and consume each other, and both at last be easily subject- 
ed to the king. Tissaphernes readily followed his counsels, and 
it was evident to all the world that he held him in the greatest 
admiration and esteem, which made him equally considerable 
with the Greeks of both parties. The Athenians repented of ) 
the sentence they had passed upon him, because they had suf- ^ 
fered for it since; and Alcibiades, on his side, was under some ] 
fear and concern, lest, if their republic were destroyed, he 
should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, who hated 
him. 

At that time the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Sa- 
mos. With their ships sent out from thence, they recovered 
some of the towns which had revolted, and others they kept to 
their duty; and at sea they were in some measure able to make 
head against their enemies. But they were afraid of Tissa- , 
phernes, and the Phoenician fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, j 
which were said to be coming against them; for against such / 
a force they could not hope to defend themselves. Alcibiades, \ 
apprised of this, privately sent a messenger to the principal \ 
Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would pro- I 
cure them the friendship of Tissaphernes; not to recommend / 
himself to the people, whom he could not trust, but to oblige / 
the nobility, if they would but exert their superiority, repress/ 
the insolence of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own hands, by that means save their country. 

All the oflScers readily embraced his proposal, except Phry- 
nichus, who was of the ward of Liradea, He alone suspected 
what was really the case, that it was a matter of very little con- 
sequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy or democracy 
prevailed in Athens; that it was his business to get himself 
recalled by any means whatever; and that therefore, by his in- 
vectives against the people, he wanted only to insinuate him- 
self into the good graces of the nobility. Upon these reasons 
proceeded the opposition of Phrynichus; but seeing his opinion 
disregarded, and that Alcibiades must certainly become his 
enemy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus the enemy's 
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admiral, of the double part which Alcibiades acted, advising 
him to beware of his designs, and to secure his person. But 
he knew not that while he was betraying, he was himself be- 
trayed; for Astyochus, wanting to make his court to Tissa- 
phernes, informed Alcibiades of the affair, who, he knew, had 
the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent proper persons to Samos with 
an accusation against Phrynichus; who seeing no other re- 
source, as every body was against him, and expressed great 
indignation at his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with 
another, and a greater; for he sent to Astyochus to complain 
of his revealing his secret, and to offer to deliver up to him the 
whole Athenian fleet and army. This treason of rhryniclius, 
however, did no injury to the Athenians, because it was aeain 
betrayed by Astyochus; for he laid the whole matter before 
Alcibiades. Phrynichus had the sagacity to foresee and ex- 
pect another accusation from Alcibiades; and to be beforehand 
with him, he himself forewarned the Athenians that the enemy 
would endeavour to surprise them, and therefore desired them 
to be upon their guard, to keep on board their ships, and to 
fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from Al- 
cibiades again, advising them to beware of Phrynichus, who 
had undertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy: but they 
gave no credit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who perfectly knew the preparations and intentions of the ene- 
my, abused that knowledge to the raising of such a calumny 
against Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when Phrynichus was 
stabbed in full assembly by one of Hermon's soldiers, who 
kept guard that day, the Athenians, taking cognizance of the 
matter, after his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of trea- 
son, and ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned for de- 
spatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a superior interest 
at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens, to change the form of go- 
vernment, by encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to de- 
prive the people of their power and privileges, as the condi- 
tion upon which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tissaphernes. This was the colour of the pre- 
tence made use of by those who wanted to introduce an oli- 
garchy. But when the body which were called the five thoU" 
sand, but in fact were only four hundred^* had got the power 

* It was at first proposed that only the drep of the people should lose 
their authority, which was to be vested in five thousand ot the most wealthy^ 
who were for the future to be reputed the people. But when Pisander and 
his associates found the stren^h of their party, they carried it that the old 
form of govemment should be dissolved, and that five PryUtnes should be 
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into their hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, 
and carried on the war but slowly; partly distrusting the citi- 
zens, who did not yet relish the new form of govemmenty and 
partly hoping that Uie Lacedaemonians, who were always in- 
clined to favour an oligarchy, would not press them with their 
usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were silent 
through fear, though much against their will; for a number of 
those who had openly opposed the four hundred^ were put to . 
death. But when they that were at Samos were informed of ./ 
' the affair, they were highly incensed at it, and inclined imme^ 
diately to set sail for the riraeus. In the first place, however,^ 
they sent for Alcibiades; and having appointed him their ge- 
neral, ordered him to lead them against the t3rrants, and de- 
molish both them and their power. On such an occasion, al- 
most any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour of th< 
multitude, would have thought he must have complied wil" 
all their humours, and not have contradicted those in any 
thing, who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised him 
to be commander-in-chief of such a fleet and army. But he 
behaved as became a great general, and prevented their plung- 
ing into error through the violence of their rage. This care 
of nis evidently was the saving of the commonwealth. For if 
they had sailed home, as they promised, the enemy would 
have seized on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Hel- 
lespont and the islands without striking a stroke; while the 
Atnenians would have been engaged in a civil war, of which 
Athens itself must have been the seat. All this was prevented 
chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed them of their 
danger, but applied to them one bv one, using entreaties to 
some and force to others; in which he was assisted by the loud 
harangues of Thrasybulus, of the ward of Stira; who attended 
him through the whole, and had the strongest voice of any 
man among the Athenians. ^ 

Another great service performed by Alcibiades was, his iin-L 
dertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedeemoniansy 
expected from the king of Persia, should either join the Athe/ 
nians, or at least not act on the enemy's side. In consequence^ 
of this promise he set out as expeditiously as possible; and 
prevailed upon Tissaphernes not to forward, the ships, which 
were already come as far as Aspendus, but to disappoint and 
deceive the Lacedaemonians. Nevertheless, both sides, and 

elected; that these five should choose a hundred; that each of the hundred 
should choose three; that the four hundred thus elected should become a 
Benate with supreme power, and should consult the five thousand only when 
and on such matters as they thought fit. 
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particularly the Lacedaemonians, accused Alcibiades of hin 
derine that fleet from coming to their aid; for they supposed 
he had instructed the Persians to leave the Greeks to oestroy 
each other. And, indeed, it was obvious enough that such a 
force added to either side, would entirely have deprived the 
pther of the dominion of the sea. 
/' After this, \htfour hundred were soon quashed,* the friends 
/ of Alcibiades very readily assisting those who were for a de- 
mocracy. And now the people of the city not only wished 
for him, but commanded him to return;! yet he thought it not 
best to return with empty hands, or without having effected 
something worthy of note, but instead of bein^ indebted to the 
compassion and ravour of the multitude, to distingubh his ap- 
pearance by his merit. Parting, therefore, from Samos with 
a few ships, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about the isle 
of Coos, where he got intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan 
admiral, was sailed with his whole fleet towards the Helles- 
pont, to find out the Athenians. This made him hasten to the 
assistance of the latter, and fortunately enough he arrived 
with his eighteen ships at the very juncture of time, when the 
two fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one side having the advantage in 
the right wing, and the other on the left J 

On the appearance of his squadron, both sides entertained 
a false opinion of the end of his coming; for the Spartans were 
encouraged, and the Athenians struck with terror. But he 
soon hoisted the Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and bore 
down directly upon the Peloponnesians, who now nad the ad- 
vantiige, and were urging the pursuit. His vigorous impres- 
sion put them to flight, and following them close ne drove them 
ashore, destroying their ships, and killing such of their men 
as endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, though 
Pharnabazus succoured them all he could from the shore, and 
with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. The con- 
clusion was, that the Athenians, having taken thirty of the ene- 
my's ships, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show 
himself as soon as possible to Tissaphernes, prepared presents 
and other proper acknowledgments for his friendship and hos- 

• The same year that they were set up, which was the second of the ninety- 
second Olympiad. The reader must carefully distinguish this ftiction of 
four hundred from tlie senate of four hundred establisned by Solon, which 
these turned out the few months they were in power. 

f AvTC( cMTtt Sw fAh xnettt XH'^' Z^' f^^fw. 

i Thucydides does not speak of this arrival of Alcibiades; but probably 
he did not Uve to have a clear account of this action, for he died tiiis yeai. 
Xenopbon, who continued his history', mentions it. 
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pit^ity, aa4 then went to wait upon him with a princely train. 
But he was not welcomed in the manner he expected: for Tis- 
sapherneS) who for some time had been accused by tiie Lace- 
daemonians, and was apprehensive that the charge might reach 
the king's ear, thought the coming of Alcibiades a Tery sea- 
sonable incident, and therefore put him under arrest, and con- 
fined him at Sardis, imagining tliat injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear hii^^lf- 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by some means or 
other obtained a horse, escaped from his keepers, and fled to 
Clazomenae; and, by way of revenge, he pretended that Tis- 
saphernes privately set him at liberty. From thence he pass- 
ed to tlie place where the Athenifins were stationed; and being 
informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were together at 
Cyzicum, he showed the troops that it was necessary for them 
to fight both by sea and land, nay, even to fight with stone 
walls, if that should be required, in order to come at tlieir 
tmemies: for if the victory were not complete and universal, 
they could come at no money. Then he embarked the force, 
and sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered them to take the 
I ighter vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to have a par- 
ticular care that the enemy might not discover that he was 
poming against them. A great and sudden rain which hap- 
pened to fall at that time, together with dreadful thunder and 
darkness, was of great service in covering his operations. 
For not only the enemy were ignorant of his design, but the 
very Athenians, whom he had ordered in great haste on 
board, did not presently perceive that he was under sail. 
Soon after the weather cleared up, and tlie Peloponnesian 
ships were seen riding at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. 
Lest, therefore, the enemy should be alarmed at the largeness 
of his fleet, and save themselves by getting on shore, ne di- 
rected many of the officers to slacken sail, and keep out of 
sight, while he showed himself, with forty ships only, and 
challenged the Lacedaemonians to the combat The stratagem 
iiad its eOect; for, despising the small number of galleys which 
they saw, they immediately weighed anchor, and engaged; 
but the rest of the Athenian ships coming up during the en- 
s^a^cme.it, the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror and 
ilea. Upon that Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, 
breaking through the midst of them, hastened to the shore, 
and having made a descent, pursued Uiose that fled from the 
ships, and" killed great numbers of them. He likewise de- 
feated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came to their succour. 
Mindarus made a brave resistance, and was slain; but Pharna- 
bazus saved himself by flight. 
The Athenians remained masters of the field, and of the 
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spoils^ and took all the enemy's ships. Hayine alao^ 

themselyes of Gyzicum, which was abandonea by Pharnalm- 
zusy and depriyed of the assistance of the Peloponnesians, who 
were almost all cut off, they not only secured the Hellespont^ 
but entirely cleared the sea of the Lacedaemonians. The let- 
ter also was intercepted, which, in the laconic style, was to 
give the ^hori an account of their misfortune. <* Our glory 
IS faded. Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers are starving; and 
we know not what step to take.'' 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's men were so elated, and 
took so much upon them, because they had always been vic- 
torious, that they would not vouchsafe even to mix with other 
troops that had been sometimes beaten. It happened, not 
long before, that Thrasyllus having miscarried in nis attempt 
upon Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy of brass, in re- 
proach of the Athenians. * The soldiers oi Alcibiades, there- 
fore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus with this affidr, magnify- 
ing themselves and their general, and disdaining to jom the 
others either in the place of exercise or in the camp. But 
soon after, when Pharnabazus, with a strong body of horse 
and foot, attacked the forces of Thrasyllus, who were ravag- 
ing the country about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to their 
assistance, routed the enemy, and, together with Thrasyllus, 

Eursued them until nisht Then he admitted Thrasyllus into 
is company, and, with mutual civilities and satisfaction, they 
retorned to the camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and 
plundered the province which was under Phamabazus, with- 
out the least opposition. The priests and priestesses he made 
prisoners, among the rest, but soon dismissed them, without 
ransom. From thence he intended to proceed and lay siege 
to Chalcedon, which had withdrawn its allegiance from the 
Athenians, and received a Lacedaemonian garrison and go- 
vernor; but being informed that the Chalcedonians had col- 
lected their cattle and corn, and sent it all to the Bithynians, 
their friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Bithynians, 
and sent a herald before him, to summon them to surrender it 
They, dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and en- 
tered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, and en- 
closed it with a wall which reached ffom sea to sea. Phama- 
bazus advanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the go- 
vernor, sallied out with his whole force to attack the Athe- 

* Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephesians erected this of 
brass, to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians, and it was this new and 
mortifying circumstance with which Alcibiades's soldiers reproached those 
of Thrasyllus. — Diodor, lib. xiiL 
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iiian$; but Alcibiades drew up his army so as to engage them- 
both at once, and he defeated them both; Pharnabazus betak- 
ing himself to flight, and Hippocrates beine killed, together 
with the greatest part of his troops. This done, he sailed in- 
to the Hellespont, to raise contributions in the towns upon the 
coast 

In this voyage he took Selybria; but in the action unneces- 
sarily exposed himself to great dan^r. The persons who 
promised to surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a 
signal at midnight with a lighted torch; but they were obliged 
to do it before the time, for fear of some one that was in the 
secret, who suddenly altered his mind. The torch, therefore, 
being held up before the army was ready, Alcibiades took 
about thirty men with him, and ran to the walls, having or- 
dered the rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was 
opened to him; and twenty of the conspirators, lightly armed, 
joining his small company, he advanced with great spirit, but 
soon perceived the Selybrians, with their weapons in their 
hands, coming forward to attack him. As to stand and fight 
promised no sort, of success, and he, who to that hour had 
never been defeated, did not choose to fly, he ordered a trum- 
pet to command silence, and proclamation to be made, that the 
Selybrians should noty under the pain of the republic's high dis- 
pleasure, take up arms against the Athenians. Their inclination 
to the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a 
supposition that the whole Athenian army was within the walls^ 
and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming to tolera- 
ble terms. Whilst they were talking together of this order, 
the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades rightly conjectur- 
ing that the inclinations of the Selybrians were for peace, was 
afraid of giving the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the 
town. These fast came down in great numbers to serve under 
him as volunteers, from a particular attachment to his person; 
but, on this occasion, he sent them all out of the town; and, 
upon the submission of the Selybrians, he saved them from 
being pillaged, demanding only a sum of money, and leaving 
a garrison m the place. 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried on the siege of 
Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus, on these 
conditions; namely, that a sum of money should be paid them 
by Pharnabazus; that the Chalcedonians should return to their 
allegiance to the republic of Athens; and that no injury should 
be clone the province of which Pharnabazus was governor, who 
undertook that the Athenian ambassadors should be conducted 
safe to the king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus 
desired that he too would swear to the performance of the ar- 
ticles; but Alcibiades insisted that Pharnabazus should swear 

Vol. I. 3 F .S5 
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first When the treaty was reciprocally confirmed with aa 
oatfiy Alcibiades went against Byzantium, which had reyoltedi 
and drew a line of circumvallation about the city. While he 
was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus^ and some othersy 
secredy promised to deliver up the place, on condition that he 
would Keep it from being plundered. Hereupon he caused it 
to be reported, that certain wei^ty and unezpeeted aflUrs 
called him back to Ionia, and in we day-time he set sail, with 
his whole fleet; but returning at night, he himself disembark- 
ed wi^ the land forces, and posting them under the walls, he 
commanded them not to make the least noise. At the same 
time, the ships made for the harbour, and the crews pressing 
in, with loud shouts and great tumult, astonished the Byzan- 
tines, who expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to those within the walls, who favoured the Athe- 
nians, to receive them in great security, while every body's 
attention was engaged upon the harbour and the ahipsii 

The affair passed not, however, without blows; tor the Pe- 
loponnesians, Boeotians, and Megarensians, who were at By- 
zantium, having driven the ships'^ crews back to their vessels, 
and perceiving that the Athenian land forces were got into the 
town, charged them too with great vigour. The dispote wata 
sharp, and tne shockgreat, but victory declared for Ajcibiades 
and Theramenes. The former of these generals commanded 
the right wing, and the latter the left About three hundred 
of the enemy, who survived, were taken prisoners. Not one 
of the Byzantines, after the battle, was either put to death or 
banished; for such were the terms on whidi the town was 
given up, that the citizens should be safe in their persons and 
their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Lacedemon 
for treason, he made a defence which reflected no disgrace 
upon his past behaviour; for he told them, — << That not being 
a JLacedsemonian, but a Byzantine, and seeing not Lacedsemon 
but Byzantium in danger, its communication with those that 
might have relieved.it stopped^ and the Peloponnesians and 
Boeotians eating up the provisions that were left while the 
Byzantines, wim tneir wives and children, were starving; he 
had not betrayed the town to an enehiy, but delivered it from 
calamity and war; herein imitating the worthiest men among 
the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule of justice and ho- 
nour, but by all possible means to serve their country." The 
Lacedaemonians were so much pleased with this speech, that 
they ac(;[uitted him, and all that were concerned witn him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his native country, 
and still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen, after so 
*nan y glorious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorn- 
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ed with many shields, and other spoils of the enemy; a ereat 
number of ships that he had taken making up the rear, and the 
flags of many more which he had destroyed^ being carried in 
triumph; for all of them together were not fewer than two 
hundred. But as to what is added by Duris the Samian, who 
boasts of his being descended from Alcibiades, that the oars 
kept time to the flute of Chrysogonus, who had been victori- 
ous in the Pythian games; that Callipides the tragedian, attir- 
ed in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other tneatrical or- 
naments, gave orders to those who laboured at the oars; and 
that the aamiral galley entered the harbour with a purple sail, 
as if the whole had been a company who had proceeded from 
a debauch to such a frolic. These are particulars not mention- 
ed either by Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xenophon. Nor is it 
probable that, at his return from exile, and alter such misfor- 
tunes as he had suffered, he would insult the Athenians in thai 
manner. So far from it that he approached the shore with 
some fear and caution; nor did he venture to disembark, until, 
as he stood upon the deck^ he saw his cousin Euryptolemas, 
with many others of his friends and relations, coming to re- 
ceive and invite him to land. 

When he was land^, the multitude that came out to meet 
him, did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other gen- 
erals, but crowding up to him with shouts -of joy, conducted 
him on the way, and such as could approach him, crowned 
him with j^lands; while those that couid not come up so close, 
viewed him at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to 
the young. Many tears were mixed with the public joy, and 
the memory of past misfortunes with the sense of their present 
success; for they concluded that they should not have miscar- 
ried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their expecta- 
tions, if they had left the direction of affairs, and the command 
of the forces, to AJcibiades; since now having exerted himself 
in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost its dominion of 
the sea, was hardly able to defend its own 8uburi)s, and was 
moreover harassed with intestine broils,, he had raised it from 
that low and ruinous condition^ so as not only to restore its 
maritime power, but to render it vietorious every where by 
land 

The act for recalling him from banishment had been passed, 
at the motion of Critias the son of Callaeschrus,* as appears 

* This CritiM was uncle to Plato's mother, and the same that he intro- 
duces in his Dialogues. Thoi^;fa now the friend of Aldbiades^ vet, as the 
Inst of power de^rm all ties, when one of the thir^ tyrants, ne became 
his bitter enemy, ana sendiiy to Lysander, assured him that Athens wouU 
never be quiet, or Sparta safe, until Al d b iad e a was destroyed. Critias was 
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from his elegies^ in which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his 
serdce: — 

If you no more in hapless exile mounif 
The praise is mine. 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades 
came in among them, and havmg, in a pathetic manner, be- 
wailed his misfortunes, he very modestly complained of their 
treatment, ascribing all to his hard fortune, and the influence 
of some envious demon. He then proceeded to discourse of 
the hopes and designs of their enemies, against whom he used 
his utmost endeavours to animate them. And they were so 
much pleased with his harangue, that they crowned him with 
crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute command of their 
forces, both by sea and land. They likewise made a decree, 
that his estate should be restored to him, and that the Eumol- 
pidae and the heralds should take off the execrations which 
they had pronounced against him, by order of the people. 
Whilst the rest were employed in expiations for this purpose, 
Theodorus, the high priest, said, — "For his part, he had never 
denounced any curse against him, if he had 4one no injury to 
the commonwealth." 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some peo- 
ple were still uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as 
ominous; for on that very day was kept the phjnteriaj* or puri- 
fying of the goddess Minerva. It was the twenty-fiftli of 
May, when the Praxjergidae perform those ceremonies which 
are not to be revealed, disroning the image, and covering it 
up. Hence it is that the Athenians, of all days, reckon this 
tlie most unlucky, and take the most care not to do business 
upon it; and it seemed that the goddess did not receive him 
graciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face 
from him. Notwithstanding all this, every thing succeeded 
according to his wish; three hundred galleys were manned, 
and ready to put to sea again; but a laudable zeal detained him 
until the cele oration of the Mysteries, t For after the Lace* 
daemonians had fortified Decelea, which commanded the roads 
to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual pomp, because 

afterwards slain by Thrasybuhis, wlien he delivered Athens from that ty- 
ranny. 

• On that day, when the statue of Minerva was washed^ the temples were 
encompassed with a cord, to denote that they were shut up, as was cus- 
tomary on all inauspicious days. They carried dried figs in procesaon, be- 
cause that was the first fruit which was eaten after acorns. 

f The festival of Ceres and Proserpine continued mne dajrs, On th.e sixth 
day, they carried in procession to Eleusis the statue of Baccl^UB, whom they 
■apposed to be the son of Jupiter and Ceres, 
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they were oblijred to conduct the procession by sca; the sacri- 
fices, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies, which had been 
performed on the way, called Mj^, while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore judged it would ^be an act 
conducive to the honour of the gods, and to his reputation 
witii men, to restore those rites to their due solemni^, by 
conducting the procession with his army, and guarding it 
against the enemy. By that means, either king Agis would 
be humble, if he suffered it to pass unmolested; or, if he at- 
tacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight to maintain 
in the cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its 
mysteries, in the sight of his country, and all his fellow-citi- 
zens would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated his 
design to the Eumolpidm and the heralds, he placed sentinels 
upon the eminences, and set out his advanced guard as soon 
as it was light Next he took the priests, the persons initia- 
ted, and Ihbse who had the charge 6( initiating others, and 
covering them with his forces, led them on in great order and 
profound silence; exhibiting in that march a spectacle so august 
and venerable, that those who did not envy him, declared he 
had performed not only the office of a general, but of a high 
priest Not a man of the enemy dared to attack him, and he 
conducted the procession back in great safety, which both ex- 
alted him in his own thoughts, and eave the soldiery such an 
opinion of him, that they considered themselves as invincible 
while under his command; and he gained such an influence 
over the mean and indigent part of the people, tiiat they were 
passionately desirous to see him invested with absolute power; 
insomuch, that some of them applied to him in person, and 
exhorted him, in order to quash the maUgnitv of envy at once, 
to abolish the privile^ of the people, and the laws, and to 
auell those busy spints who would otherwise be the ruin of 
tne state; for then ne might direct afiairs, and proceed to ac^ 
tion, widiout fear of ^undless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of uiis proposal we know not; 
but this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehen- 
sive of Bis aiming at arbitrary power, that they ^t nim to 
embark as soon as possible: and me more to expedite the mat- 
ter, they ordered, among other tilings, that he should have 
the choice of his collea^es. Puttine to sea, therefore, with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailea to the ude of Andros, 
where he fought and deteated the Andrians, and such* of the 
Lacedaemonians as assisted them; but yet he did not take the 
city, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the charge 
which they uterwards brought against him. Indeed, if ever 

35* 
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man was ruined by a high distinctioD of character^ it was AIci 
blades;* for his continual successes had procured such an 
opinion of his courage and capacity, that when afterwards be 
happened to fail in what he undertook, it wa^ suspected to be 
from want of inclination, and no one would believe it was from 
want of ability. They thouight nothing too hard for him, when 
he pleased to exert himself. They hoped also to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient 
when every thing was not despatched as suddenly as they de- 
sired. They never considered the smallness of his supplies; 
and that, having to carry on the war against people who were 
furnished out of the treasury of a great king, he was often 
under the necessity of leaving his camp* to go in search of 
money and provisions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
Lysander tlie Lacedaemonian admiral, out of the money he 
received from Cyrus, raised the wages of each mariner from 
three oboli a-day to four; whereas it was with difficulty that 
Alci blades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, went 
into Caria to raise money, leaving the fleet in charge with An- 
tiochus,* who was an experienced seaman, but rash and incon- 
siderate. Though he had express orders from Alcibiades to 
let no provocation from the enemy bring him to hazard an en- 
gagement, yet, in his contempt of those orders, having taken 
some troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood 
for Ephesus, where the enemy lay; and as he sailed by the 
heads of their ships, insulted them in the most insufferable 
manner, both by words and actions. Lysander sent out a few 
ships to pursue him; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up 
to assist Antiochus, he drew out the rest of his, and gave bat- 
tle and gained a complete victory. He slew Antiochus him- 
self, took many ships and men, and erected a troph-y. Upon 
this disagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to oamos, from 
whence he moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lysander bat- 
tle; but Lysander, content with the advantage he had gained, 
did not think proper to accept it 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thrasybulus the son of Thrason, being the most determined, 
c^uitteu the camp, and went to Athens, to impeach him. To 
incense the people against him, he declared, m full assembly,* 

• It was not altogether the universality of his success tliat rendered Alci- 
biades suspected, when he came short of public expectation. The dupli- 
city of his character is obvious, from the whole account of his life. He paid 
not tlie least regard to veracity in political matters; and it is not to be won- 
dered if such principles made him continually obnozious to the luspicioa 
cf the people. 

j This was he who caught the quail for him. 
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that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their afiairs, and the 
means of losing their ships, by his insolent and imprudent be- 
haviour in command, and by leaving the direction of every 
thing to persons who had got into credit with him, through 
the great merit of drinking deep, and cracking seamen's jokes, 
whilst he was securely traversing the provinces to raise money^ 
indulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himself to his plea- 
sures witn the courtesans of Ionia and Abydos; and this at a 
time when the enemy was stationed at a small distance from 
his fleet It was also objected to him, that he had built a cas- 
tle in Thrace, near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use of as a 
retreat for himself, as if he either could not, or would not, 
live any longer in his own country. The Athenians giving 
ear to these accusations, to show their resentment and dislike 
to him, appointed new commanders of their forces.* 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than consulting 
his own safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army; and 
having collected a band of strangers, he made war, on his own 
account, against those Thracians who acknowledged no king. 
The booty he made raised him great sums; and, at the same 
time, he defended the Grecian frontier against the barbarians. 
Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made generals, 
being now at JE^os Potamos,t with all' the ships which the 
Athenians had lett, used to stand out early every morning, 
and oflfer battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampsacus, 
and then to return, and pass the day in a disorderly and care- 
less manner, as if they despised their adversary. This seem- 
ed to Alcibiades, who was m the neighbourhood, a matter not 
to be passed over without notice. He, therefore, went and 
told the generals, J — " He thought their station by no means 
safe, in a place where there was neither town nor harbour; 
that it was very inconvenient to have their provisions and 
stores from so distant place as Sestos; and extremely danger- 
ous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about at their 
pleasure, whilst a fleet was observing them, which was under 
the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable. 

• They appointed ten generals Xenoph. lib. i. 

f Plutarch passes over almost three years; namely, the twenty-fifth of the 
Peloponnesian wart the twenty-sixth, in which the Athenians obtained the 
victoiy at Arginusae, and put six of the ten generals to death, upon a slight 
Hcciisation of their colleague Theramenes; and almost the whole twenty-se- 
venth, towards the end of wliich the Athenians sailed to JEgos Potamos, 
where they received the blow that is spoken of in this place. 

i The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we sometimes 
call generals, and sometimes admirals, because they commonly commanded 
both by sea and land. 
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He, therefore, advised them to remove their station to Sea- 
tos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said; 
and Tvdeus was so insolent as even to bid him begone, for 
that, tney, not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, sus- 
pecting that there was some treachery in the case, retired, 
telline his acquaintance^ who conducted him out of the camp^ 
that if he had not been insulted in such an insupportable man 
ner by the generals, he would, in a few days, have obliged the 
Lacedaemonians, however unwilling, either to come to an ac- 
tion at sea, or else to quit their ships. This to some appear- 
ed a vain boast; to others it seemed not at all imiNroDable, 
since he might have brought down a number of Thnucian 
archers and cavalry, to attack and harass the Laoedaemoiiian 
camp. * 

The event soon showed that he judged ririit of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed; for Lysander fidling 
upon them, when thev least expected it, eight gdlejra only 
escaped,! along with Conon; the rest, not much uiort of two 
hundred, were taken and carried away, tc^tber with three 
thousand prisoners, who were afterwards put to death. And 
within a short time after Lysander took Athmis itself, burnt 
the shipping, and demolished the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at the success of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were now masters both at sea and land, rethred into Bi- 
thyma. Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and 
took large sums with him, but still left more behind in the 
castle where he had resided. In Bithvnia he once more lost 
great part of his substance, being stript by the Thracians there; 
which determined him to jgo to Arttxerxes, and entreat his 

Protection. He imagined that the king, upon trial, would find 
im no less serviceable than Themistocles had been, and he 
had a better pretence to his patronage; for he was not going 
to solicit the king's aid against his countrymen, as Themisto- 
cles had done, but for his country against its worst enemies. 
He concluded that Pharnabazus was most likel}r to procure 
him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Fnry^a, 
where he staid some time, making his court, and receiving 
marks of respect. 

It %vas a gnef to the Athenians to be deprived of their pow- 
er and dominion; but when Lysander robbed diem also of 

* When a fleet remained some time at one particular station^ there was 
generally a body of land-forces, and part of the mariners too^ encamped up- 
on the shore. 

f There was a ninth ship, called Paralus, which escaped, and canied the 
news of their defeat to Athens. Conon himself retired to Cypnii. 
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their liberty, and put their city under the authority of thirty 
chiefs, they were still more miserably aflOiicted. "Now their 
affairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the measures 
which would have saved them, and which they had neglected 
to make use of; now they acknowledged their blindness and 
errors, and looked upon their second quarrel with Alcibiades 
as the greatest of those errors. — They had cast him off without 
any ofi^nce of his; their anger had been grounded upon the ill 
conduct of his lieutenant in losing a few ships; and their own 
conduct had been still worse, in depriving the commonwealth 
of the most excellent and valiant of all its generals. Yet 
amidst their present misery there was one slight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not oe ut- 
terly undone. For he, who before was not content to lead an 
inactive, though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, if his 
own affairs were upon any tolerable footins, sit still and see 
the insolence of the Lacedaemonians, and the madness of the 
thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at some remedy. Nor was 
it at all unnatural for the multitude to dream of such relief, 
since those thirty chiefs themselves were so solicitous to in- 
quire after Alcibiades, and gave so much attention to what 
he was doing and contriving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that the Lacedae- 
monians could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till 
the Athenian democracy was absolutely destroyed. And 
though the Athenians seemed at present to bear an oligarchy 
with some patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suf- 
fer them long to submit to such a kind of government. Ly- 
sander, however, could not be prevailed upon by these argu- 
ments, until he received private orders from the magistrates 
of Sparta,^ to get Alcibiades despatched; whether it was that 
they dreaded his great capacity, and enterprising spirit, or 
whether it was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysander 
then sent to Pharnabazus, to desire him to put this order in' 
execution; and he appointed his brother Magacus and his 
uncle Susamithres to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village in Phrv- 
gia, having his mistress Tiipandra with him. One night he 
dreamed that he was attired in his mistress's habitat and that 
as she held him in her arms, she dressed his head and painted 
his face like a woman's. Others say, he dreamed that Maga- 
cus cut off his head and burnt his body; and we are told that it 
was but little before his death that he had this vision. Be that 
^s it may, those that were sent to assassinate him, not daring 

• The Scytala was sent to him, 

+ Alcibiades had dreamed that Umandra attired lum in her own habit« 
Vol., I, 3 G 
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to enter his house, surrounded it, and set it on fire. As soon 
as he perceived it, he got together large quantities of clothes 
and hangings, and threw them upon the fire to choke it; then 
having wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his sword 
in his right, he sallied tiirough the fire, and got ^e out be- 
fore the stu£f which he had thrown upon it could catch the 
flame. At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one of 
them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand to hand; 
but standing at a distance, they pierced him with their darts 
and arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians retiring 
after he was slain, Timandra wrapt the body in her own 
robes,* and buried it as decently and honourably as her cir- 
cumstances would allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the famous La!s, 
commonly called the Corinthian, though Lais was brought a 
captive from Hyccarae, a litde town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they asree as to the manner of Alci- 
biades's death, yet they difier about the cause. They tell us, 
that catastrophe is not to be imputed to PhamabaxuSy or Ly- 
sander, or the Lacedasmonians; nut that Alcibiades having cor- 
rupted a young woman of a noble family in that country, and 
keeping her in his house, her brothers, incensed at the injury, 
set fire m the night to the house in which he lived, and upon 
his breakine through the flames, killed him in the manner we 
have related, t 

* She buried him In » town callad Meliflsa; and we leini ftoni Athenxu 
fin Ddpno9oph,J that the monument remained to his timei for be bimaelf 
saw it. The emperor Adrian^ in memory of so great a man, camed his sta- 
tue of Peraan marble to be set up hereon, and oraered abqjl to be sacrificed 
to him annually. 

f EphoTusthe historian^ashe is dtedby Diodorus SiculusHSb. idr.) ghres 
an account of his death, quite different from those recited by Plutmdi. He 
says, that Alcibiades havrng discovoed the deani of Cyrus the younger to 
take up arms, informed Phamabazus of it, and deared that he might cany 
the news to the long; but Phamabazus envying lum tfiat honour, tent a 
confidant of his own, and took aU the merit upcm himself Alcibiades, sus- 
pecting the matter, went to Paphla^joiua, and sought to procure from the go- 
vernor letters of credence to the king, which Phamabasos midershmding^ 
hired people to murder him. He was slain in the fiirtiethyear of lus age. 
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CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANU& 



The family of the Marcii afforded Rome many illustrious 
patricians. Of this house was Ancus Marcius, who wa9 
grandson to Numa by his daughter; as were also Publius and 
Quintus Marcius, who supplied Rome with plenty of the best 
water. Censorinus, too, who was twice appointed censor by 
the people of Rome, and who procured a law, that no man 
should ever bear that office twice afterwards, had the same 
pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was brought up by 
his mother, in her widowhood, and from him it appeared, 
that the loss of a father, though attended with other oisadyan* 
tages, is no hindrance to a man's improving in virtue, and at- 
taining to a distinguished excellence; though bad men some- 
times allege it as an excuse for their corrupt lives. On the 
other hand, the same Marcius became witness to the truth of 
that maxim, that if a generous and noble nature be not 
thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot forth many bad 
qualities along with the good, as the richest soil, if not culti- 
vated, produces the ranlest weeds. His undaunted courage 
and firmness of mind excited him to many great actions, and 
carried him through them with honour; but, at the same time« 
the violence of his passions, his spirit of contention, and ex- 
cessive obstinacy, rendered him untractable and disagreeable 
in conversation; so that those very persons who saw with ad- 
miration his soul unshaken with pleasures, toil^ and riches, 
and allowed him to be possessed of the virtues of temperance, 
justice and fortitude, yet, in the councils and affairs of state, 
could not endure his imperious temper, and that savage man- 
ner, which was too haughty for a republic. Indeed there is 
no other advantage to be had from a liberal education, equal 
to that of polishing and softening our nature by reason and dis- 
cipline; (or that produces an evenness of behaviour, and ban- 
ishes from our manners all extremes. There is this, however. 
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to be said, that in those times military abilities were deemed 
by the Romans the highest excellence; insomuch that the 
term which they use for virtue in general, was applied by them 
to valour in particular. 

Marcius, tor his part, had a more than ordinary inclination 
for war, and therefore, from a child, began to handle his wea- 
pons. As he thought that artificial arms availed but little, un- 
less those with which nature has supplied us be well improved, 
and kept ready for use, he so prepared himself by exercise for 
every kind of combat, that while his limbs were active and 
nimble enough for pursuing, such was his force and weight in 
wrestling and grappling with the enemy, that non6 could 
easily get clear of him. Those, therefore, that had any con- 
test with him for the prize of courage and valour, thoujgn they 
failed of success, flattered themselves with imputing it to his 
invincible strength, which nothing could resist or fatigue. 

He made his first campaim when he was veryyoung^ when 
Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, was dnven Srom the 
throne, and after many battles fought with bad success, wns 
now venturing all upon the last throw. Most of the people^ of 
Latium, and many other states of Italy, were now assistins 
and marching towards Rome, to re-establish him. not through 
any regard they had for Tarquin, but for fear ana envy of the 
Romans, whose growing greatness they were desirous to check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fortune. Marcius dis- 
tinguished himself that day, in sight of tlie dictator; for, see- 
ing a Roman pushed down at a small distance from him, he 
hastened to his help and standing before him, he engaged his 
adversary, and slew him. When the dispute was decided in 
favour 01 the Romans, the general presented Marcius, among 
the first, with an oaken crown, t This is the reward which 
their custom assigns to a man who saves the life of a citizen; 
either because they honoured the oak for the sake of the Ar- 
cadians, whom the oracle called ^com-eaiers; or because an 
oaken branch is most easy to be had, be the scene of action 
where it will; or because uiey think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of saving a citizen, from the 
tree which is sacred to Jupiter, the protector of cities. Be- 
sides, the oak bears more and fairer fruit than any tree that 

• In the first year of the seventy-first Oljnnpiad, the two hundred and fif- 
ty-eig'hth of Rome, four hundred and ninety-thh'd before the Christian era. 

•j- The civic crown was the foundation of many privileg-es. He who had 
once obtained it, had a rig-ht to weai' it always. Wlien he appeared at the 
public spectacles, the senatore rose up to do him honour. He was placed 
near their bench; and his father, and grandfather by the father's aide, were 
entitled to the siime privileges. Here was encouragement to merit, which 
cost the public nothing, and yet was productive of many great effects. 
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grows wild, and is the stroneest of those that are cultivated in 
plantations. It afforded the first ases both food and drink, by 
its acorns and honey; and supplied men with birds and other 
creatures for dainties, as it produced the misletoe, of which 
birdlime is made.* 

Castor and Pollux are said to have appeared in that battle, 
and, with their horses dropping sweat, to have been seen soon 
after in the/orwm, announcing the victory, near the fountain, 
where the temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that the 
fifteenth of Jury,t being the day on which that victory was 
gained, is consecrated to those sons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men ot small ambition are 
very early distinguished by the voice of fame, their thirst of 
honour is soon quenched, and their desires satiated; whereas 
deep and solid minds are improved and brightened by marks 
of distinction which serve as a brisk gale, to drive them for- 
ward in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much think 
that they have received a reward, as that they have givei^ a 
pledge, which would make them blush to fall snort of the ex- 
pectations of the public; and therefore they endeavour, by 
their actions, to exceed them. Marcius had a soul of this 
frame. He was always endeavouring to excel himself, and 
meditating some exploit which might set him in a new light, 
adding; achievement to achievement, and spoils to spoils; 
therefore the latter generals under whom he served were al- 
ways striving to outdo the former in the honours they paid 
him, and in the tokens of their esteem. The Romans at that 
time were engaged in several wars, and fought many batUes, 
and there was not one that Marcius returned from without 
some honorary crown, some ennobling distinction. The end 
which others proposed in their acts of valour was glory ; but 
ne pursued glory because the acquisition of it delighted his 
mother. For when she was witness to the applauses he re- 
ceived, when she saw him crowned, when she embraced him 
with tears of joy, then it was that he reckoned himself at the 
height of honour and felicity. Epaminondas (they tell us) 
had the same sentiments, and declared it the chief happiness 
of his life, that his father and mother lived to see the general- 
ship he exerted, and the victory he won, at Leuctra. He had 
the satisfaction, indeed, to see both his parents rejoice in his 
success, and partake of his good fortune; but only the mother 

* It does not any where appear that the ancients made use of the oak in 
ship-building'. How much nobler an encomium might an English historian 
aflbrd that tree than Plutarch has been able to give it! 

j-By the great disorder of the Roman calendar, the fifteenth of July then 
fell upon tlie twenty-fourth of our October. 

36 
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of Marcius. Volumnia, was living; and therefore holding him- 
self obligea to pay her all that duty which would have belong- 
ed to his father, over and above what was due to herself, he 
thought he could never sufficiently express his tenderness and 
respect. He even married in compliance with her desire and 
request; and after his wife had borne him children, still lived 
in the same house with his mother. 

At the time when the reputation and interest which his 
virtue had procured him in Rome, was very great, the senate, 
taking the part of the richer sort of citizens, were at variance 
with the common people, who* were used by their creditors 
with intolerable crueltv. Those that had something consi- 
derable, were stript of their goods, which were either detained 
for security or sold; and those that had nothing were drageed 
into prison, and there bound with fetters, thourii their Imues 
were full of wounds, and worn out with fighting for theii 
country. The last expedition they were engagied in was 
against the Sablnes, on which occlusion their rich ereditors 
promised to treat them with more lenity; and, in pursuance of 
a decree of the senate, !M. Valerius the consul, was guarantee 
of that promise. But when they had cheerfiilly undergone 
;he latigues of tliat war, and were returned victonous, and yet 
found that the usurers made them no abatement, and that the 
senate pretended to remember nothing of that agreement, but 
without any sort of concern saw them dragged to nrison, and 
their goods seized upon as formerly, then they filled the city 
with tumult and sedition. 

Tiie enemy, apprised of these intestine broils, invaded the 
Roman territories, and laid them waste with fire and sword. 
And when the consuls called upon such as were able to bear 
arms to give in their names, not a man took any notice of it; 
something was then to be done, but the magistrates differed in 
ihoir opinions. Some thought the poor should have a little 
iiidulscence, and that the extreme rigour of the law oug^t to 
be soitened. Others declared absolutely against that proposal. 
and particularly Marcius. Not that he tliought the money a 
n:auer of great consequence, but he considered this specimen 
of ihe people's insolence as an attempt to subvert the laws, 
anil the forerunner of farther disorders, which it became a 
wise £:overnnient timely to restrain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the spaee of a 
few days, and debated this f>oint: But as they came to no con- 
clusion, on a sudden the commonalty rose,* one and all, and 

* r.Ar^rVf l-jutrrs. ag-nincs the same tt wmtxof^^ So 1 Cor. t& 40. lumi 
*aym rrrclui efk i;r«r, insTc&d of I think ai» thet 1 koK tkt Sjpifit if God^ 
should be tnnslaied, cmS I htmc the i^mi tjf (Ml 
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encouraging each other, they left the city, and withdrew to 
the hill now called Sacred^ near the river Anio, but without 
committing any violence or other act of sedition. Only, as 
they went along, they loudly complained, — "That it was now 
a great while since the rich had ariven them from their habi- 
tations; that Italy would any where supply them with air and 
water, and a place of burial; and that Rome, if they staid in it, 
would afford them no other privilege, unless it were such to 
bleed and die in fighting for their wealthy oppressors.'' 

The senate was then alarmed, and from the oldest men of 
their body selected thp most moderate and popular to treat 
with the people. At the head of them was Menenius Agrippa, 
who after much entreaty addressed to them, and many argu- 
ments in defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
this celebrated fable: — "The members of the human body 
once mutinied against the belly, and accused it of lying idle 
and useless, while they were all labouring and toiling to sa- 
tisfy its appetites; but the belly only laughed at their simpli- 
city, who Knew not that though it received all the nounsh- 
ment into itself, it prepared ana distributed it again to all parts 
of the body. Just so, my fellow-citizens," said he, " stands 
the case between the senate and you. For their necessary 
counsels and acts of government are productive of advantage 
to you all, and distribute their salutary influence amongst the 
whole people." 

After this they were reconciled to the senate, having de- 
manded and obtained the privilege of appointing five men* to 
defend their rights on all occasions. Tnese are called tribunes 
of the people. The first that were elected, were Junius Bru- 
tust and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders of the secession. When 
the breach was thus made up, the plebeians soon came to be 
enrolled as soldiers, and reaaily obeyed the orders of the con- 
suls relative to the war. As lor Marcius, though he was far 
from being pleased at the advantage which the people had 
gained, as it was a lessening of the authority of the patricians, 

* The tiibunes were at first five in number^ but a few years after five 
more were added. Before the people left the JMoru Sacery they passed a 
law, by which the persons of the tribunes were made sacred. Their sole 
function was to interpose in all g^evances ofiered the plebeians by their su- 
pteriors. This interposing was palled irUercessiOf ana was peifra*med by 
standing* up and pronouncing the single word veto, T forbid it. They had 
tlieir seats placed at the door of the senate, and were never admitted into it, 
but when the consuls called them to ask their opinion upon some affair that 
concerned the interests of the people. 

I The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and because Lucius Junius 
Brutus was famed for delivering his country fix>m the tyrannic yoke of the 
kings, he also assumed the surname of Brutus, which exposed him to a great 
deal of ridicule. 
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and though he found a considerable part of the nobility of his 
opinion, yet he exhorted them not to be backward wherever 
the interest of their country was concerned, but to show 
themselves superior to the commonalty rather in virtue than 
in power. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volscians, with 
whom the Romans were at war; and as it was besieeed by the 
consul Cominius, the rest of the Volscians were much alarmed*, 
and assembled to succour it, intending to give the Romans 
battle under the walls, and to attack them on Hboth sides. But 
after Cominius had divided his forces, and with part went to 
meet the Volscians without, who were marching against him, 
leaving Titus Lartius, an illustrious Roman, with the other 
part, to carry on the siege, the inhabitants of Corioli despised 
the body that were left, and sallied out to fight them. The 
Romans at first were obliged to give ^ound, and were driven 
to their entrenchments. But Marcius, with a small party, 
flew to their assistance, killed the foremost of the enemy,, and 
stopping the rest in their career, with a loud voice called the 
Romans back. . For he was (what Cato wanted a soldier to be) 
not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, but of voice too, 
and had an aspect which struck his adversaries wiUi terror and 
dismay. Many Romans then crowding about him> and being 
ready to second him, the e: emy retired in confusion. # Nor 
was he satisfied with making them retire; he pressed hard 
upon their rear, and pursued them quite up to the gates. 
There he perceived that his men discontinued the pursuit, by 
reason of the shower of arrows which fell from the walls, and 
that none of them had anv thoughts of rushing along with the 
fugitives into the city, which was filled with warlike people, 
who were all under arms; nevertheless he exhorted and en- 
couraged them to press forward, crying out, — ** That fortune 
had opened the gates rather to the victors than to the vanquish- 
ed. " But as few were willing to follow him, he broke through 
the enemy, and pushed into the town with the crowd, no one 
at first daring to oppose him, or even to look him in the face. 
But when he cast his eyes around, and saw so small a number 
within the walls, whose service he could make use of in that 
dangerous enterprise, and that friends and foes were mixed 
together, he summoned all his force, and performed the most 
incredible exploits, whether you consider his heroic strength, 
his amazing agility, or his bold and daring spirit; for he over- 
powered all that were in his way, forcing some to seek refuge 
in the farthest corners of the town, and others to give out and 
throw down their arms; which afforded Lartius an opportunity 
to brins; in the rest of the Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to plunderin"^ 
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which Marcius highly resented, crying out, — " That it was a 
shame for them to run about after plunaer, or, under pretence 
of collecting the spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while 
the consul, and the Romans under his command, were, per- 
haps, engaged with the enemy." As there were not many 
that listened to what he said, he put himself at the head of 
such as offered to follow him, and took the route which he 
knew would lead him to the consul's army; sometimes press- 
ing his small party to hasten their march, and conjuring them 
not to suffer their ardour to cool; and sometimes begging of 
the gods that the battle might not be over before he arrived, but 
that he might have his share in the glorious toils and dangers 
of his countrymen. 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, when they 
were drawn up in order of battle, and ready to take up their 
shields, and gird their garments about them, to make a nuncu- 
pative will, naming each his heir, in the presence of three or 
four witnesses. While the soldiers were thus employed, and 
the enemy in sight, Marcius came up. Some were startled at 
his first appearance, covered as he was with blood and sweat. 
But when ne ran cheerfully up to the consul, took him by the 
hand, and told him that Corioli was taken, the consul clasped 
him to his heart; and those who heard the news of that success, 
and those who did but guess at it, were greatly animated, and 
with shouts demanded to be led on to tne combat Marcius 
inquired of Cominius in what manner the enemy's army was 
drawn up, and where their best troops were posted. Being 
answereo, that the Antiates, who were placed in the centre, 
were supposed to be the bravest and most warlike: — "I beg 
it of you, then," said Marcius, "as a favour, that you will 
place me directly opposite to them." And the consul, admir- 
ing his spirit, readily granted his request. 

When the battle was begun with the throwinc of spears,* 
Marcius advanced before the rest, and charged me centre of 
the Volscians with so much fury that it was soon broken. 
Nevertheless, the wings attempted to surround him; and the 
consul, alarmed for him, sent to his assistance a select band 
which he had near his own person. A sharp conflict then en- 
sued about Marcius, and a great carnage was quickly made; 
but the Romans pressed the enemy with so mucn vigour, that 
they put them to flight And when they were goinff upon the 
pursuit, they begged of Marcius, now almost weired down 
with wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he an- 
swered: — "That it was not for conquerors to be tired;" and 
so joined them in prosecuting the victory. The whole army 

Vol. f. 3 H 36* 
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of the Volscians was defeated, great numbers killed, and many 
made prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, and the army 
being assembled, Cominius mounted the rostrum; and having 
in the first place, returned due thanks to the gods for such ex- 
traordinary success, addressed himself to Marcius. He began 
with a detail of his gallant actions, of which he had himself 
been partly an eye-witness, and which had partly been related 
to him by Lartius. Then out of the great quantity of treasure, 
the many horses and prisoners they had taken, he ordered him 
to take a tenth, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
besides making him a present of a fine horse with noble trap- 
pings, as a reward for nis valour. 

The army received this speech with great applause; and 
Marcius, stepping forward, said, — ^* That he accepted of the 
horse, and was happy in the consuPs approbation; but as for 
the rest, he considered it rather as a pecuniary reward than as 
a mark of honour, and therefore desired to be excused, being 
satisfied with his single share of tlie booty. One favour only 
in particular,'' continued he, " I desire and beg I may be in- 
dulged in. I have a friend among the Volscians, bound with 
me m the sacred rites of hospitalitjr,* and a man of virtue and 
honour. He is now among the prisoners, and from easy and 
opulent circumstances, reduced to servitude. Of the many 
misfortunes under which he labours, I should be glad to res- 
cue him from one, -which is that of being sold as a slave." 

These words of Marcius were followed with still louder ac- 
clamations; his conquering the temptations of money being 
more admired than the valour he had exerted in Imttle. For 
even those who before regarded his superior honours with 
envy and jealousy, now thought him worthy of great things, 
because he had greatly declined them, and were more struck 
with that virtue which led him to despise such extraordinary 
advantages, than with the merit which claimed them. Indeed, 
the right use of riches is more commendable than Hiat of 
arms; and not to desire them at all, more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multitude silent 
again, Cominius subjoined, — '* You can not, indeed, my fel- 
low-soldiers, force these gifts of yours upon a person so firmly 
resolved to refuse them; let us then give him what is not in 

* with the former translator, we huve rendered it thus, instead of Eod^ 
which is indeed the literal sense,, but sounds uncduthly in English, as it con- 
veys to the unlearned reader the idea of an innkeeper. Among the ancients, 
one friend called another of a different nation (troc, my stranger, or hoqM 
meusy my hotsty because, on their travels, or other occasional they entertain- 
(I each other at their houses* 
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his power to decline, let us pass a vote that he be called Co- 
RiOLANUS, if his gallant behaviour at Corioli has not already 
bestowed that name upon him." Hence came his third name 
of Coriolanus. By which it appears, that Caius was the pro- 
per name; that the second name Marcius, was that of the 
family; and that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar 
note of distinction, given afterwards on account of some par- 
ticular act of fortune, or signature, or virtue of him that bore 
it. Thus, among the Greeks, additional names were given to 
some on account of their achievements, as Sotetj thepreaervery and 
CallinicuSy the victorious; to others, for something remarkable 
in their persons, as Physcoriy the gore-bellied, and Qrypus, the 
eagte-nosed; or, for their good qualities, as Euergetea, the bene" 
factory and PhiladelphuSj the kind brother; or their good fortune, 
as Eudasmon, the prosperous, a name given to the second prince 
of the family of the Batti. Several princes also have had sa- 
tirical names bestowed upon them; Antigonus (for instance) 
was called Boson, the man that wUl give to-morrow; and Ptolemy 
was styled Lamyras, the buffoon. But appellations of this last 
sort were used with greater latitude among the Romans. One 
of the Metelli was distinguished by the name of LiadematuSj 
because he went a lone time with a bandage, which covered 
an ulcer he had in his forehead ^ and another thev called CeUrj 
because with surprising celerity he entertained them with a 
funeral show of gladiators, a few days after his father's death. 
In our times, too, some of the Romans receive their names 
from the circumstances of their birth; as that of Proculus, if 
born when their fathers are in a distant country, and that of 
Pofihumus, if bom after their father's death; and when twins 
come into the w^orld, and one of them dies at the birth, the sur- 
vivor is called Fopiscus, Names are also appropriated on ac- 
count of bodily imperfections; for amongst them we find not 
only Sylla, the red, and Niger, the black, but even Cacus, the blind, 
and Claudius, the lame; such persons, by this custom, being 
wisely taught, not to consider blindness, or any other bodily 
misfortune, as a reproach or disgrace, but to answer to appel- 
lations of that kind as their proper names. But this point 
might have been insisted upon with greater propriety in ano- 
ther place. 

When the war was over, the demagogues stirred up another 
sedition. And as there was no new cause of disquiet or in- 
jury done th^ people, they made Use of the mischiefs which 
were the necessary consequence of the former troubles and 
dissensions, as a handle against the patricians. For the great- 
est part of the ground being left uncultivated and unsown, and 
the war not permitting them to bring in bread-corn firom othef 
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countries, there was an extreme scarcity in Rome.* The 
factious orators then seeing that corn was not brought to mar- 
ket, and that if the market could be supplied, the commonalty 
had but little money to buy with, slanderously asserted that 
the rich had caused the famine out of a spirit of revenge. 
, At this junction there arrived ambassadors from the people 
of Velitrse, who oflfered to surrender their city to the Romans, 
and desired to have a number of new inhabitants to replenish 
it; a pestilential distemper having committed such ravages 
there, that scarce the tenth part oi the inhabitants remained. 
The sensible part of the Romans thought this pressing neces- 
sit}^ of Velitrae a seasonable and advantageous thing for Rome, 
as it would lessen the scarcity of provisions. Tne^r hoped, 
moreover, that the sedition would subside if the city were 
purged of the troublesome part of the people, who most readily 
took fire at the harangues of their orators, and who were as 
dangerous to the state as so many superfluous and morbid hu- 
mours are to the body. Such as these, therefore, the consuls 
singled out for the colony, and pitched upon others to serve 
in the war against the Vofsclans, contriving it so Uiat employ- 
ment abroad might still the intestine tumults, and believing, 
that when rich and poor, plebeians and patricians, came to 
bear arms together again, to be in the same camp, and to meet 
the same dangers, they would be disposed to treat each other 
with more gentleness and candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, opposed both 
these designs, crying out. That the consuls disguised a most 
inhuman act under the plausible term of a colony; for inhu- 
man it certainly was, to throw the poor citizens into a devour- 
ing gulf, by sending them to a place where the air was infect- 
ed, and where noisome carcasses lay above ground, where 
also they would be at the disposal of a strange and cruel deity. 
And as if it were not sufficient to destroy some by famine, 
and to expose others to the plague, they involved them also 
into a needless war, that no kina of calamity might be want- 
ing to complete the ruin of the city, because it refused to con- 
tinue in slavery to the rich. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, neither obeyed the 
summons to be enlisted for the war, nor could be brought to 
approve the order to go and people Velitrse. While the sen- 
ate were in doubt what step they should take, Marcius, now 
not a little elated by the honours he had received, by the sense 

• The people withdrew to the sacred mount soon after the autumnal 
equinox, and the reconciliation with the patricians did not take place ontQ 
t]ie winter solstice, so that the seed-time was lost; and the Roman fix^tOTj^ 
who were sent to buy com in other countries, were very unsuccessfiiL 
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of his own great abilities, and by the deference that was paid 
him by the principal persons in the state, stood foremost in 
opposition to the tribunes. The colony, therefore, was sent 
out, heavy fines being set upon such as refused to go. But as 
they declared absolutely against serving in the war, Marcius 
mustered up his own clients, and as many volunteers as he 
could procure, and with these made an inroad into the terri- 
tories of the M.nt%ates. There he found plenty of corn, and a 
great number of cattle and slaves, no part of which he reserv- 
ed to himself, but led his troops back to Rome, loaded with 
the rich booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting of 
their obstinacy, and envying those who had got such a quan- 
tity of provisions, looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not 
being able to endure the increase of his power and honour, 
which the^ considered as rising on the rums of the people. 

Soon after,* Marcius stood for the consulship; on which 
occasion the commonalty began to relent, being sensible what 
a shame it would be to rdect and affront a man of his family 
and virtue, and that too auer he had done so many signal ser- 
vices to liie public. It was the custom for those who were 
candidates for such a high office to solicit and caress the peo- 
ple in the /brum, and, at those times, to be clad in a loose gown 
without the tunic; whether that humble dress was thou^t 
more suitable for suppliants, or whether it was for the conve- 
nience of showing tneir wounds, as so many tokens of valour; 
for it was not from any suspicion the citizens then had of bribe- 
ry, that they required the candidates to appear before them 
ungirt, and without any close garment, when they came to beg 
their votes; since it was much later than this, and indeed many 
ages after, that buying and selling stole in, and money came 
to be a means of gaining an election! Then, corruption reach- 
ing also the tribunals and the camps, arms were subdued by 
money, and the commonwealth was changed into a monarchy. 
It was a shrewd saying, whoever said it, "That the man wno 
first ruined the Roman people, was he who first gave them 
treats and gratuities. " But this mischief crept secretly and 
gradually in, and did not show its face in Rome for a consid- 
erable time. FcH" we know not who it was that first bribed 
its citizens or its judges; but it is said, that in Athens, the first 
man who corrupted a tribunal, was Anytas the son of Anthy- 
mion, when he was tried for treason in delivering up the fort 
of Pylos,t at the latter end of the Peloponnesian war; a time 

• It was the next year, being the third of the seventy-second Olympiad, 
four hundred and eighty-eight years before the Christian era. 

f The translation of 1758, has the name of the fort with a French termi- 
nation, Pyhf which is a clear proof that the Greek was not consulted. 
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when the golden age reigned in the Roman courts in all its 
simplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius showed the wounds and scars he 
had received in the manj glorious battles he had fought, for 
seventeen years successively, the people were struck with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choose him consul. 
But when the day of election came, and he was conducted with 
gi^eat pomp into the Campus Martins by the senate in a body, 
all the patricians acting with more zeal and vigour than ever 
had been known on the like occasion, the commons then alter- 
ed their minds, and their kindness was turned into envy and 
indignation. The malignity of these passions was farther as- 
sisted by the fear they entertained, that if a man, so strongly 
attached to the interests of the senate, and so much respected 
by the nobility, should attain the consulship, he might utterly 
deprive the people of their liberty. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, they rejected Marcius, and appointed others to 
that office. The senate took this extremely ill, considering it 
as an affront rather intended against them than against Imr- 
cius. As for Marcius, he resented that treatment hiehly, in- 
dulging his irascible passions, upon a supposition that they 
have someting ^reat and exalted in them; and wanting a due 
mixture of gravity and mildness, which are the chief political 
virtues, and the fruits of reason and education. He did not 
consider, that the man who applies himself to public business, 
and undertakes to converse with men, should above all things, 
avoid that overbearing austerity j which (as Plato says) is always 
the companion ofsolitudcy and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. Marcius, then, being 
plain and artless, but rigid and inflexible withal, was persuaded^ 
that to vanquish opposition was the highest attainment of a 
gallant spirit He never dreamed that such obstinacy is ra- 
ther the effect of the weakness and effeminacy of a distemper- 
ed mind, which breaks out in violent passions, like so many 
tumours; and therefore he went away in great disorder and full 
of rancour against the people. Such of the young nobility as 
were most distinguished by the pride of birth and greatness of 
spirit, who had always been wonderfully taken with Marcius, 
and then unluckily happened to attend him, inflamed his re- 
sentment by expressing their own grief and indignation. For 
he was their leader in every expedition, and their instructor 
in the art of war; he it was who inspired them with a truly 
virtuous emulation, and taught them to rejoice in their own 
success, without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread-corn was 
brought to Rome, being partly bought up in Italy, and partly 
a present from Gelon king of Syracuse The aspect of affairs 
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appeared now to be encouraging, and it was hoped that the 
intestine broils would cease with the scarcity. The senate^ 
therefore, being immediately assembled, the people stood in 
crowds without, waiting for the issue of their deliberations. 
They expected that the market rates for the corn that was 
bought would be moderate, and that a distribution of that 
which was a gift would be made gratis; for there were some 
who proposed that the senate should dispose of it in that man- 
ner. But Marcius stood up, and severely censured those that 
spoke in favour of the commonalty, callingthem demagogues, 
and traitors to the nobility. He said; — ** xhey nourished, to 
their own. great prejudice, the pernicious seeds of boldness 
and petulance, which had been sown among the populace, 
when they should rather have nipped them in the bud, and not 
have suffered the plebeians to strengthen themselves with the 
tribunitial power. That the people were now become formida- 
ble, gaining whatever point they pleased, and not doing any 
one thing against their inclination; so that living in a sort of 
anarchy, they would no longer obey the consuls, nor acknow- 
ledge any superiors but those whom they called their own 
magistrates. That the senators who advised that distribution 
should be made in the manner of the Greeks, whose govern- 
ment was entirely democratical, were effecting the ruin of the 
constitution, by encouraging the insolence of tne rabble. For 
that they would not suppose they received sueh favours for the 
campaign which they had refused to make, or for the secessions 
by which they had deserted their country, or for the calum- 
nies which they had countenanced against the senate. But," 
continued he, '* they will think that we yield to them through 
fear, and grant them such indulgences by way of flattery; and 
as they wul expect to find us always so complaisant, there will 
be no end to their disobedience, no period to their turbulent 
and seditious practices. It would, therefore, be perfect mad- 
ness to take such a step. Nay, if we are wise, we shall en- 
tirely abolish the tribunes' office,* which has made ciphers of 
the consuls, and divided the city in such a manner, that it is 
no longer one as formerly, but broken into two parts, which 
will never knit again, or cease to vex and harass each other 
with all the evils of discord, "t 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpose, inspired the young 
senators and almost. all the men of fortune with his own en- 



• The tribunes had lately procured a law, which made it penal to inter- 
nipt them when they were speaking* to the people. 

f Plutarch has omitted the most aggravating' passage in Coriolanus's speech, 
wherein he proposed the holding up the pri(:e of bread-corn as high as ever, 
to keep the people in dependence and subjection. 
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thusiasm; and they cried out that he was the only man in 
Rome who had a spirit above the meanness of flattery and sub- 
mission; yet some of the aged senators foresaw the conse- 
quence, and opposed his measures. In fact^ the issue was un- 
fortunate; for the tribunes, who were present, when they saw 
that Marcius would have a majority of voices, ran out to the 
people, loudly calling upon them to stand by their own magis- 
trates, and give their best assistance. An assembly then was 
held in a tumultuary manner, in which the speeches of Mar- 
cius were recited, and the plebeians in their fury had thoughts 
of breaking in upon the senate. The tribunes pointed their 
rage against Marcius in particular, by impeaching him in form, 
and sent for him to make his defence; out as he spurned the 
messengers, they went themselves, attended by the aediles, to 
bring him by force, and began to lay hands on him. Upon 
this the patricians stood up for him, drove off the tribunes, 
and beattne sediles; till night coming on broke off the quarrel. 
Early next morning, the consuls observing that the people, 
now extremely incensed, flocked from all quarters into the 
forum; and dreading what might be the consequence to the 
city, hastily convened the senate, and moved, — "That they 
should consider how with kind words and favourable resolu- 
tions they might brine the commons to temper; for that this 
was not a time to display their ambition, nor would it be pru- 
dent to pursue disputes about the point of honour at a critical 
and dangerous juncture, which required the greatest modera- 
tion and delicacy of conduct.^' As the majority agreed to the 
motion, they went out to confer with the people, and used 
their best endeavours to pacify them, coolly refutms calumnies, 
and modestly, though not without some degree of sharpness, 
complaining of their behaviour. As to the price of bread-corn, 
and other provisions, they declared there snould be no differ- 
ence between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this application, 
and it clearly appeared, by their candid attention, that they 
were ready to close with it. Then the tribunes stood up and 
said, — " That since the senate acted with moderation, the 
people were not unwilling to make concessions in their turn; 
but they insisted that Marcius should come and answer to 
these articles: Whether he had not stirred up the senate to the 
confounding of all government, and to the destroying of the 
people's privileges? Whether he had not refused to obey their 
summons? Whether he had not beaten and otherwise maltreat- 
ed the aediles in the forum; and by these means (so far as in 
him lay) levied war, and brought the citizens to sheath their 
swords in each other's bosoms?" These things they said with 
a design, either to humble Marcius, by making him submit to 
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entreat the people's clemency, which was much against his 
haughty temper; or, if he followed his native bent, to draw 
him to make the breach incurable. The latter they were in 
hopes of, and the rather because they knew the man well. 
He stood as if he would have made his defence, and the peo- 
ple waited in sitence for what he had to say. But when, in- 
stead of the submissive language that was expected, he began 
with an ag^avating boldness, and rather accused the com- 
mons than defended himself; when with the tone of his voice 
and the fierceness of his looks he expressed an intrepidit;^ bor- 
dering upon insolence and contempt, they lost all patience: 
and Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a short consul- 
tation with his colleagues, pronounced openly, that the tri- 
bunes condemned Marcius to die. He then ordered the 
aediles to take him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian 
rock, and throw him down the precipice. However, when 
they came to lay hands on him, the action appeared horrible 
even to many of the plebeians. The patricians, shocked and 
astonished, ran with great outcries to his assistance, and got 
Marcius in the midst of them, some interposing to keep ofif 
the arrest, and others stretching out their hands in supjuica- 
tion to the multitude; but no regard was paid to words and en 
treaties amidst such disorder and confusion, until the friends 
and relations of the tribunes, perceiving it would be impossi- 
ble to carry oflf Marcius and punish him capitally, without 
first spilling much palVician blood, persuaded them to alter 
the cruel and unprecedented part of the sentence; not to use 
violence in the affair, or put nim to death without form or 
trial, but to refer all to the people's determination in full 
assembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, asked the patricians. What 
they meant by taking Marcius out of the hand? of the people, 
who were resolved to punish him?" To which they replied 
by another question, "What do you mean by thus dragging 
one of the worthiest men in Rome, without trial, to a barbar- 
ous and illegal execution?" " If that be all," said Sicinius, 
"you shall no longer have a pretence for your quarrels and 
factious behaviour to the people; for they grant you what you 
desire; the man shall have his trial. And as for you, Marcius, 
we cite you to appear the, third market-day, and satisfy the 
citizens of your innocence, if you can; for then by their suf- 
frages your .affair will be decided." The patricians were con- 
tent with this compromise; and thinking tnemselves happy in 
carrying Marcius off, they retired 

Meanwhile, before the third market-day, which was a con- 
siderable space, for the Romans hold tiieir markets every nintfi 
day, and tnence call them Nundinse^ war broke out with the 

Vol. I. 3 1 87 ' 
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Antiates,* which, because it was like to be of some continu- 
ance, gave them hopes of evading the judgment, since tbere 
would be time for the people to become more tractable, to 
moderate their anger, or perhaps let it entirely evaporate in 
the business of that expedition. But they soon made pe^ce 
with the Antiates, and returned: whereupon, the fears of ihe 
senate were renewed, and they often met to consider how 
things might be so managed, that they should neither give up 
Marcius, nor leave room for the tribunes to throw the people 
ihto new disorders. On this dccasion, Appius Claudius, who 
was the most violent adversary the commons had, declansd, — 
^^That the senate would betray and ruin themselves, and ab- 
solutely destroy the constitution, if they should once suflfer 
the plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against the patri- 
cians. " But the oldest ana most popular of the senatorst were 
of opinion, — " That the people instead of behaving with more 
harsnness and severity would become mild and gentle, if that 
power were indulged them; since they did not despise the se- 
nate, but rather thought themselves despised by it; and the 
prerogative of judging would be such an honour to them, that 
they would be perfectly satisfied, and immediately lay aside 
all resentment. 

Marcius then seeing the senate perplexed between their re- 
gard for him and fear of the people, asked the tribunes, — 
** What they accused him of, and upon what charge he was to 
be tried before the people?" Being told, — " That he would 
be tried for treason against the commonwealth, ^i designing 
to set himself up as a tyrant;"^ " Let me go, then," said he, 
** to the people, and make my defence; I refuse no form of 
trial, nor anv kind of punishment if I be found guilty. Only 
allege no other crime against me, and do not impose upon the 
senate." The tribunes agreed to these conditions, and pro- 
mised that the cause should turn upon this one point. 

But the first thing they did after the people were assembled, 

* Advice was suddenly brought to Rome, that the people of Antium had 
seized and confiscated the ships belonging to Gelon's ambassadors in their 
return to Sicily, and had even miprisoned the ambassadors. Hereupon they 
took up arms to chastise the Antiates, but they submitted and made satis- 
faction. 

j- Valerius was at the head of these. He insisted also at large on the 
horrible consequences of a civil war. 

t It was never known that any person, who affected to s^t himself up ty- 
rant, loined with the nobility against the people, but on the contrary, con- 
spired with the people against the nobility. "Besides," said he, in his de- 
fence, "it was to save these citizens, that I have received the wounds you 
see; let the tribunes show, if they can, how such actions are consistent with 
the treacherous designs they lay to my charge." 
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was to compel them to give their voices by tribes, 'and not by 
centuries; tnus contriving that the meanest and most seditious 
part of the populace, and those who had no regard to justice 
or honour, might outvote such as had borne arms, or were of 
some fortune and character*. In the next place, they passed 
by the charge of his affecting the sovereignty, because they 
could not prove it, and, instead of it repeated what Marcius 
some time before had said in the senate, against lowering the 
price of corn, and for abolishing the tribunitial power. And 
they added to the impeachment a new article, namely, his 
not bringing into the public treasury the spoils he had taken 
in the country of the Antiates, but dividing them among the 
soldiers, t This last accusation is said to have discomposed 
Marcius more than all the rest; for it was what he did not ex- 
pect, and he could not immediately think of an answer that 
would satisfy the commonalty; the praises he bestowed upon 
those who made that campaign with nim, serving only to raise 
an outcry against him from the majority, who were not con- 
cerned in it. At last, when they came to vote, he was con- 
demned by a majority of three tribes, and the penalty to be 
inflicted upon him was perpetual banishment. 

After the sentence was pronounced, the people were more 
elated, and went off in greater transports than th^y ever did, 
on account of a victory m the field; the senate, on the other 
hand, were in the greatest distress, and repented that they had 
not run the last risk, rather than suffer the people to possess 
themselves of so much power, and use it in so insolent a man- 
ner. There was no need then to look upon their dress, or 
any other mark of distinction, to know which was a plebeian, 
and which a patrician; the man that exulted was a plebeian, 
and the man that was dejected, a patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. Still lofty in 
his port, and firm in his i countenance, he appeared not to be 

• From the peign of Servius Tullius the voices had been always gatliered 
by centuries. The consuls were for keeping up the ancient custom, bein^ 
well apprised, that they could save Coriolanus u the voices were reckoned 
by centuries, of which the knights and the wealthiest of the citizens made 
the majority, being pretty sure of niifttT-eight out of a hundred and seventy- 
three. But the futful tribimes, alleg^g that, in an affair relating to the 
rights of the people, every citizen's vote ought to have its due weight, 
would not by any means consent to let the voices be collected otherwise 
than by tribes. 

f ** This," ssdd the tribune Decius, " is a plain proof of his evil designs; 
with the pubUc money he secured to himself creatures and guards, and sup- 
porters of his intended usurpation. Let him make it appear that he had 
power to (^pose of this booty without violating the laws. Let him answer 
directly to this one article, without dazzling us with the splendid show df 
his crown and scars, or using any other arts to blind the assembly." 
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sorry for himself, and to be the only one of the nobility that 
was not This air of fortitude was not, however, the effect 
of reason or moderation, but the man was buoyed up by an- 
ger and indignation. And this, though the vulgar know it 
not, has its rise from grief, which, when it catches flame, is 
turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all feebleness and de- 
jection. Hence, the angry man is courageous, just as he who 
has a fever is hot, the mind bein^ upon the stretch and in a 
violent agitation. His jsubsequent oehaviour soon showed that 
he was thus affected. For having returned to his own house, 
and embraced his mother and his wife, who lamented their fate 
with the weakness of women, he exhorted them to bear it witli 
patience, and then hastened to one of the city gates, being 
conducted by the patricians in a body. Thus he Quitted Rome, 
without asking or receiving aught at any man^s hands; and 
took with him only three or four clients. He spent a few 
days in a solitary manner at some of his farms near the city, 
agitated with a thousand different thoughts, such as his anger 
suggested; in which he did not propose any advanta^ to him- 
self, but considered only how he might satisfy his revenge 
against the Romans. At last he determined to spirit up a 
cruel war against them from some neighbouring nation; and 
for this purpose to apply first to the Volscians, whom he knew 
to be yet strong botn in men and money, and whom he sup- 
posed to be rather exasperated and provoked to farther con- 
flicts, than absolutely subdued. 

There was then a person at Antium, TuUus Aufidius by- 
name,* highly distinguished among the Volscians, by his 
wealtli, his valour, ana noble birth. Marcius was very sensi- 
ble, that of all the Romans, himself was the man whom Tullus 
most hated. For, excited by ambition and emulation, as 
young warriors usually are, they had in several engagements 
encountered each other with menaces and bold defiances, and 
thus had added personal enmity to the hatred which reigned 
between the two nations. But notwithstanding all this, con- 
sidering the great generosity of Tullus, and knowing that he 
was more desirous than any of the Volscians of an opportunity 
to return upon the Romans part of the evils his country had 
suffered, he took a method wnich strongly confirms that say 
ing of the poet; — 

stem wrath, how strongs thy sway! though Ufe's the forfeit. 
Thy purpose must be g^n'd. 

• In Bryan's text, it is \/A^vit, The Bodleian has it without the /u, A^jos. 
But Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus call him Tullus Attius; and with 
them an anonymous MS. agrees. Afidiust however, which is very near the 
Bodleiari reading, has a lAtin sound, and probably was what Plutarch me;int 
to write, 
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For, puttifig himself in such clothes and habiliments as were 
most likely to prevent his being known, like Ulysses, 

He stole into the hostile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though many people 
met him in the streets, not one of Uiem knew him. He passed 
therefore on to the house of Tullus, where he got in undis- 
covered, and having directly made up to the fire-place,* he 
seated himself without saying a word, covering his face, and 
remaining in a composed posture. The people of the house 
were very much surprised, yet they did not venture to disturb 
him, for there was something of dignity both in his person and 
in his silence; but they went and related the strange adven- 
ture to Tullus, who was then at supper. Tullus, upon this, 
rose from table, and cominc to Coriolanus, asked him, <^ Who 
he was and upon what busmess he was come?'' Coriolanus, 
uncovering his face, paused awhile, and then thus addressed 
him: — " If thou dost not yet know me, Tullus, but distrustest 
thy own eyes, I must of necessity be my own accuser. I am 
Caius Marcius, who have brought so many calamities upon the 
Yolsciai^s, and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, which 
will not suffer me to deny that imputation, were I disposed to 
it. For all the labours and dangers I have undergone, I have 
no other reward left, but that appellation which distinguishes 
my enmity to your nation, and which can not indeed be tsiken 
from me. Of every thing else I am deprived by the envy and 
outrage of the people, on the one hand, and the cowardice and 
treachery of the magistrates, and those of my own order, on 
the other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant 
to thy household gods; not for shelter and protection; for 
why should I come hither, if I were afraid of death? but for 
vengeance a^inst those who have expelled me, which, me- 
thinks, I begin to take by putting myself into thy hands. If, 
therefore, thou art disposed to attack the enemy, come on, 
brave Tullus, avail thyself of my misfortunes; let my personal 
distress be the common happiness of the Yolscians. You may 
be assured, I shall ficht much better for you, than I have 
fought against you, oecause they who know perfectly the 
state of the enemy's afiairs, are much more capable of annoy- 
ing them than such as do not know them. But if tiiou hast 
tiven up all thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, nor is it 
t for tnee to preserve a person who of old has been' thine 
enemy, and now is not able to do thee any sort of service." 

* The fire-place, haying the domestic gods in i^ was esteemed sacred; 
and therefore all suppliants resorted to it^ as to an asylum. 
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Tullus, delighted with this address, gave him his hand, and, 
** Rise," said ne, " Marcius, and take cours^. The present 
you thus make of yourself is inestimable; and you may assure 
yourself, that the Volscians will not be ungpiteful. " Then 
he entertained him at his table with great kindness, and the 
next and the following days they consulted together about the 
war. 

Rome was then in great confusion, by reason of the animo- 
sity of the nobility against the commons, which was considera- 
bly heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius. Many 
prodigies were also announced by private persons, as well as 
Dv the priests and diviners; one oi which was as follows: — 
l^itus Latinus,* a man of no high rank^ but of ereat modesty 
and candour, not addicted to superstition, much less to vain 
pretences to what is extraordinary, had this dream; — Jupiter, 
he thought, appeared to him, and ordered him to tell the senate, 
" That they nad provided him a very bad and ilI-&voured 
leader of the dance in the sacred procession.'* • When he had 
seen this vision, he said, he paid but little regard to it a4 first 
It was presented a second and a third time, and he neglected 
it; whereupon he had the unhappiness to see his son sicken 
and die, and. he himself was suddenly struck in such a man- 
ner as to lose the use of his limbs. These particulars he rela- 
ted in the senate-house, being carried on his couch for that 
purpose. And he had no sooner made an end, than he perceiv- 
ed, as they tell us, his strength return, and rose up, and walk- 
ed home without help. 

The senate were much surprised, and made a strict inquiry 
, into the afiair, the result of which was, that a certain house- 
holder had delivered up one of his slaves, who had been guilty 
of some offence, to his other servants, with an order to whip 
him through the market-place, and then put him to death. 
While they were executing this order, and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himself, through the violence of pain, in- 
to various postures,t the procession happened to come up. 
Many of the people that composed it were fired with indigna- 
tion, for the sight was excessively disagreeable, and shocking 
to humanity; yet nobody gave him the least assistance; only 
curses and execrations were vented against the m^n who pun- 
ished with so much cruelty. For in those times they treated 
their slaves with great moderation, and this was natural, be- 
cause they worked and even eat with them. It was deemed 

* Livy calls him Titus Atinius. 

f According to Dionysius of Halicamassus, the master had given orders 
that the slave should be punished at the head of the procession, to make the 
ignominy the more notorious; which was a still greater adBTroiit to the deity 
in whose honour the procesuon was led up. 
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a great punishment for a slave who had committed a fault to 
take up that piece of wood with which they supported the 
thill 01 a wagon, and carry it round the nei^bourhood. For 
he that was thus exposed to the derision of the family, and 
other inhabitants of the place, entirely lost his credit, and was 
styled furcifor; the Romans calling that piece of timber yiirca, 
which the Greeks call hypostaiesy that is, a supporter. 

When Latinus had given the senate an account of his dream, 
and they doubted who this ilt-favoured and bad leader of the dance 
might be, the excessive severity of the punishment put some 
of them in mind of the slave who was whipped through the 
market-place, and afterwards put to death. All the priests 
agreeing that he must be the person meant, his master had a 
heavy fine laid upon him, and the procession and games were 
exhibited anew, in honour of Jupiter. Hence it appears, that 
Numa's religious institutions in general are very wise, and that 
this in particular is highly conducive to the purposes of piety, 
namely, that when the magistrates or priests are employed in 
any sacred ceremony, a herald goes before, and proclaims 
aloud. Hoc age J i. e. be attentive to this; hereby commanding 
every body to regard the solemn acts of religion, and not to 
sufier any business or avocation to intervene and disturb them; 
as well knowing that men's attention, especially in what coa- 
cerns the worship of the gods, is seldom fixed, but by a sort 
of violence and constraint 

But it is not only in so important a case, that the Romans 
begin anew their sacrifices, their processions, and games: they 
do it for very small matters. If one of the horses that draw 
the chariots, called Tensae, in which are placed the images of 
the gods, happened to stumble, or if the charioteer took the 
reigns in his left hand, the whole procession was to be repeat- 
ed. And in later ages they have set about one sacrifice thirty 
several times, on account of some defect or inauspicious ap- 
pearance in it Such reverence have the Romans paid to the 
Supreme Bein^. 

Meantime Marcius and Tullus held secret conferences with 
tlie principal Volscians, in which they exhorted them to be- 
gin the war, while Rome was torn in pieces with factious dis- 
putes; but a sense of honour restrained some of them from 
breaking the truce, which was concluded for two years. The 
Romans, however, furnished them with a pretence for it, hav- 
ing, through some suspicion or false suggestion, caused pro- 
clamation to be made at one of the public shows or games, that 
all the Volscians should quit the town before sun-set Some 
say, it was a stratagem contrived by Marcius, who suborned 
a person to go to tne consuls, and accuse the Volscians of a 
design to attack the Romans during Uie games, and to set fire 
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to the city. This proclamation exasperated the whole Y olscian 
nation against the Romans, and TuUus, greatly aggravatmg the 
affront,^ at last persuaded them to send to Kome, to demand 
that the lands and cities which had been taken from them in 
the war should be restored. The senate haying heard \Vhat 
the ambassadors had to say, answered with indignation, ^^ That 
the Volscians mi^ht be tne first to take up arms, but the Ro- 
mans would be the last to lay them down." Hereupon Tul- 
lus summoned a ^neral assembly of his countrymen, whom 
he adyised to send for Marcius, and, forgetting all past injuries, 
to rest satisfied, that the seryice he would do them, now their 
ally, would ^eatly exceed all the damage they had received 
from him while their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an oration to 
the people; who found that he knew how to speak as well as 
fight, and that he excelled in capacity as well as courage, and 
therefore they joined him in commission with Tullus. As he 
was afraid that the Volscians would spend much time in pre- 
parations, and so lose a favourable opportunity for action, he 
left it to the magistrates and other principal persons in An- 
tium to provide troops and whatever else was necessary, while 
he, without making any set levies, took a number of volun- 
teers, and with them overran the Roman territories, before 
any body in Rome could expect it. There he made so much 
booty that the Volscians found it difficult to carry it off, and 
consume it in the camp. But the great quantity of provisions 
he collected, and the damage he did the enemy by committing 
such spoil, was the least part of the service in this expedition. 
The great point he had in view in the whole matter, was to 
increase the people's suspicions of the nobility. For while he 
ravaged the whole country, he was very attentive to spare tiie 
lands of the patricians, and to see that nothing should be car- 
ried oflf from them. Hence the ill opinion the two parties had 
of each other; and consequently the troubles grew greater than 
ever; the patricians accusing the plebeians of unjustly driving 
out one of the bravest men in Home, and the plebeians re* 
proaching them with bringing Marcius upon them to indulge 
their revenge, and with sitting secure spectators of what others 
sufi'ered by the war, while the war itself was a guard to their 
lands and subsistence. Marcius having thus effected his pur- 
pose, and inspired the Volscians with courage, not only to 

* «* We alone," said he, ** of all the different nations now in Rome, are 
not thought worthy to see the games. We alone, liMe the profanest wretches 
and outlaws, are driven from a public festival. Go, and tell in all your citiea 
and villages the distinguishing nuurk the Romans have put upoa us." 
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meet, but even to despise the enemy, drew off his party with- 
out being molested. 

The V olscian forces assembled with great expedition and 
alacrity; and they appeared so considerable, that it was 
thought proper to leave part to garrison their towns, while the 
rest marched against the Romans. Coriolanus leaving it in 
the option of Tullus which corps he would command, Tullus 
observed, that as his colleague was not at all inferior to him- 
self in valour, and had hitherto fought with better success, he 
thought it most adviseable for him toiead the army into the 
field, while himself stayed behind to provide for the defence 
of the towns, and to supply the troops that made the campaign 
with every thing necessary.* 

Marcius, strengthened still nwre by this division of the 
command, marched first against Circeii,t a Roman colony; 
and as it surrendered without resistance, he would not suflfer 
it to be plundered. After this, he laid waste the territories of 
the Latms, expecting that the Romans would hazard a battle 
for the Latins, who were their allies, and by frequent messen- 
gers called upon them for assistance. But the commons of 
Kome showed no alacrity in the affair, and the consuls, whose 
office was almost expired, were not willing to run such a risk, 
and therefore rejected the request of the Latins. Marcius 
then turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and 
Bola, cities of Latium, which he took by assault; and because 
they made resistance, sold the inhabitants as slaves, and plun- 
dered their houses. At the same time, he took particular care 
of such as voluntarily came over to him; and that they might 
not sustain any damage against his will, he always encamped 
at the greatest distance he could, and would not even toueh 
upon their lands if he could avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bolla3, which is little more than twelve 
miles from Rome, whei*e he put to the sword almost all that 
were of age to bear arms, and got much plunder. The rest 
of the Volscians, who were left as a safeguard to the towns, 
pad not patience to remain at home any longer, but ran with 
their weapons in their hands to Marcius, declaring that they 
knew no other leader or general but him. His name and his 

* It would have been very imprudent in Tullus to have left Coriolanus, 
who had been an enemy, and now might possibly be only a pretended friend, 
at the head of an army, in the bowels of his country, while ne was marching 
at the head of another against Rome. 

j- For the right terminations of this and other towns soon after mentioned^ 
see Livi/t book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calb the town dresBum, His error ia 
much greater, when, a little below, he writes ClaeUm instead of CluiUae^ 
Sometimes, too, the former translator make a mistake, where Plutarch had 
made none. 

Vol. I. 3 K 
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valour were renowned through Italy. All were astonished 
that one man's changing sides could make so prodigious an 
alteration in affairs. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing but disorder at Rome. 
The Romans refused to fight, and passed their time in cabals, 
seditious speeches, and mutual complaints; until news was 
brought that Coriolanus had laid siege to Lavinium, where 
the holy symbols of the gods of their fathers were placed, and 
from whence they derived their original, that being the first 
city which ^neas buih. A wonderful and universal change 
of opinion then appeared among the people, and a very strange 
and absurd one among the patricians. The people were de- 
sirous to annul the sentence against Marcius, and to recall him 
to Rome, but the senate being assembled to deliberate on that 

Eoint, finally rejected the proposition; either out of a perverse 
umour of opposing whatever measure the people espoused, 
or perhaps unwilling that Coriolanbs should owe his return to 
the favour of the people; or else having conceived some re- 
sentment against him for harassing and distressing all the Ro- 
mans, when he had been injured only by a part, and for show- 
ing himself an enemy to his country, in which he knew the 
most respectable body had both sympathized with him, and 
shared in his ill treatment This resolution being announced 
to the commons,* it was not in their power to proceed to vote 
or to pass a bill; for a previous decree of the senate was ne- 
cessary. 

At this news Coriolanus was still more exasperated, so that 
quitting the siege of Lavinium,t he marched in great fury to- 
wards Kome, and encamped only five miles from it, at tiie 
Fossse Cluilise. The sight of him caused great terror and con- 
fusion, but for the present it appeased the sedition; for neither 
magistrate nor senator durst any longer oppose the people's 
desire to recall him. When they saw the women runnine up 
and down the streets, and the supplications and tears oi the 
aged men at the altars of the gods, when all courage and spirit 
were gone, and salutary councils were no more; then they 
acknowledged that the people were right in endeavouring to 
be reconciled to Coriolanus, and that the senate were under a 
great mistake, in beginning to indulge the passions of anger 
and revenge, at a time when they should have renounced them. 
All, therefore, agreed to send ambassadors to Coriolanus to 

* Perhaps the senate now refused to comply with the demands of the peo- 
ple, either to clear themselves from the suspicion of maintaining a corres- 
pondence with Coriolanus, or possibly out ot that mag^ahimity which made 
the Romans averse to peace« when they were attended with bad success 
in war. 

f He left a body of troops to continue the blockade. 
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offer him liberty to return, and to entreat him to put an end to 
the war. Those that went on the part of the senate, being 
all either relations or friends of Coriolanus, expected at the 
first interview much kindness from a man who was thus con- 
nected with them. But it happened quite otherwise; for be- 
ing conducted through the V olscian ranks, they found him 
seated in council with a number of great officers, and with an 
insufferable appearance of pomp and severity. He bade them 
then declare their business, wnich they did in a very modest 
and humble manner, as became the state of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of speaking, he answered them 
with much bitterness and high i*esentment of the injuries done 
him; and, as general of the Volscians, he insisted, "That the 
Romans shoukL restore all the cities and lands which they had 
taken in the former wars; and that thejr should grant by de- 
cree the freedom of the city to the Volscians, as they had done 
to the Latins: for that no lasting peace could be made between 
the two nations, but upon these just and equal conditions.'* — 
He gave them thirty days to consider of them; and having 
dismissed the ambassadors, he immediately retired from the 
Roman territories. 

Several among the Volscians, who for a long time had en- 
vied his reputation, and being uneasy at the interest he had 
with the people, availed themselves of this circumstance to ca- 
lumniate ana reproach him. TuUus himself was of the num- 
ber. Not that he had received any particular injury from Co- 
riolanus: but he was led ^way by a passion too natural to man. 
It gave him pain to find his own glory obscured, and himself 
entirely neglected by the Volscians, who looked upon Corio- 
lanus as their supreme h^d, and thought that others might 
well be satisfied with that portion of power and authority 
which he thought proper to allow them. Hence, secret hints 
were first given, and in their private cabals his enemies ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, giving the name of treason to his 
retreat. For though he had not betrayed their cities or armies, 
yet they said he had traitorously given up time, by which these 
and all other things are both won and lost. He had allowed 
them a respite of no less than thirty days,* knowing their 

* So Dacier paraphrases »* /um^ofeif, a* J* a iketfrrm XP^^ xofit^Mmp f/mAfioxne 
and his paraphrase seems nearest the sound of the Greek. But the text is 
manifestly corrupted, and it is not easy to restore the true reading. Per- 
liaps the Latin translation, as published by Bryon, has the sense intended 
by Plutarch. It is to this effect, when greater changes, than were necessaiy 
in tliis case, might happen in a less space of time. But to justify that trans- 
lation the Greek should run as follows: vt% ^{or«c v tKonnm X^^ WW«t« 
(seiUcet vom/jloc) Mtufieuuf fjuna^hAs. 
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affairs to be so embarrassed that they wanted such a space to 
re-establish them. 

Coriolanusy however, did not spend those thirty days idly. 
He harassed the enemy's allies,^ laid waste Iheir lands, and j 
took seven great and populous cities in that interval. The 
Romans did not venture to send them any succours. They 
were as spiritless, and as little disposed to the war, as if their 
bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with the palsy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus returned with 
all his forces, they sent a second embassy, " To entreat him to 
lay aside his resentment, to draw off the Volscians from their 
territories, and then to proceed as should seem most conducive 
to the advantage of both nations. For that the Romans would 
not give up any thing through fear; but if he thought it rea- 
sonable that the Volscians should be indulged in some particu- 
lar points, they would be duly considered if they laid down 
their arms." Coriolanus replied, "That fis general of the 
Volscians, he would give them no answer; but as one who 
was yet a citizen of Rome, he would advise and exhort them 
to entertain humble thoughts, and to come within three days 
with a ratification of the just conditions he had proposed. At 
the same time he assured them, that if their resolutions should 
be of a different nature, it would not be safe for them to come 
any more into his camp with empty words. " 

The senate having neard the report of the ambassadors, 
considered the commonwealth as ready to sink in the waves 
of a dreadful tempest, and therefore cast the last, the sacred 
anchor^ as it is called. They ordered all the priests of the 
gods, the ministers and guardians of the mysteries, and all 
that, by the ancient usage of their country, practised divina- 
tion by the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in their robes, 
with the ensigns which they bear in the duties of their office, 
and exert their utmost endeavours to persuade him to desist 
from the war, and then to treat with his countrymen of arti- 
cles of peace for the Volscians. When they came, he did in- 
deed vouchsafe to admit them into the camp, but showed them 
no other favour, nor gave them a milder answer than the 
others had received: ** He bade them,'* in short, " either ac- 
cept the former proposals, or prepare for war. " 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved to keep 
close within tne city and to defend the walls; intending only 
to repulse the enemy, should he attack them, and placing their 
chief^ hopes on the accidents of time and fortune; for they 

* By this he prevented the allies of the Romans from assisting them, and 
guarded against the charge of treachery, which some of the Volicians were 
ready to hring against hum. 
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knew of no resource within themselves: the city was full of 
(rouble and confusion, terror and unhappy presages. At last 
something happened similar to what is often mentioned by 
Homer^ but which men, in general, are little inclined to be- 
lieve. For whenj on occasion of any great and uncommon 
event, he says, 

Pallas inspiT'd that counsel. 
And again^ 

But some immortal power who rules the mind. 
Changed their resolves: 

And elsewhere. 

The thought spontaneous rising. 
Or by some god inspiT'd 

Thoy despise the poet, as if, for tlie sake of absurd notions and 
incredible fables, he endeavoured to take away our liberty of 
will. A thing which Homer never dreamed of; for whatever 
liappens in the ordinary course of things, and is the effect 
of reason and consideration, he often ascribes^ to our own 
powers; as, 

— My own great mind 
I then consulted; 

And in another place, 

! - 

Achilles heard with grief; and various thoughts 
Ferplex'd his mighty mind; 



Once more. 



But she in vain 



Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With wisdom's shield was arm'd. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which required 
some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic movement, he 
never introduces the Deity as depriving man of freedom of 
will, but as moving the will. He does not represent the 
heavenly power as producing the resolution, but ideas which 
lead to the resolution. The act, therefore, is by no means in- 
voluntary, since occasion only is giVen to free operations, and 
confidence and good hope are superadded; for either the Su- 
preme Being must be excluded from all casualty and influence 
upon our actions, or it must be confessed that this is the only 
way in which he assists men, and co-operates with them; since 

38 
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it is not to be supposed that he fashions our corporeal organs, 
or directs the motions of our hands and feet to the purposes he 
designs, but that, by certain motives and ideas which he sug- 
gests, he either excites the active powers of the will, or else 
restrains them. * 

The Roman women were then dispersed in the several 
temples, but the greatest part, and the most illustrious of the 
matrons, made their supplications at the altar of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. Among the last was Valeria, the sister of the great 
Publicola, a person who had done the Romans the most con- 
siderable services, both in peace and war. Publicola died 
some time before, as we have related in his life; but Valeria 
still lived in the greatest esteem; for her life did honour to 
her high birth. This woman discerning, by some divine im- 
pulse, what would be the best expedient, rose and called upon 
the other matrons to attend her to the house of Volumnia,t the 
mother of Coriolanus: When she entered, and found her sit- 
ting with her daughter-in-law and with the children of Corio- 
lanus on her lap, she approached her, with her female com- 
panions, and spoke to tnis efiect: — "We address ourselves to 
you, Volumnia and Vergilia, as women to women, without 
any decree of the senate, or order of the consuls. But our god, 
we believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in 
our minds to apply to vou, and to entreat you to do a thing 
that will not only be salutary to us and tiie other citizens,' but 
more glorious for you, if you hearken to us, than the reducing 
their lathers^ and husbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
friendship, was to the daughters of the Sabines. Come, then, 
go along with us to Coriolanus; join your instances to ours; and 
give a true and honourable testimony to your country, that 
though she has received the greatest injuries from himj yet 
she has neither done nor resolved upon any thing against you 
in her anger, but restores you safe into his hands, though per- 
haps she may not obtain any better terms to herself on that 
account.'' 

When Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of the women join- 
ed her request. Volumnia gave them this answer: — " Beside 
the share which we have in the general calamity, we are, my 
friends, in particular very unhappy; since Marcius is lost to 
us, his glory obscured, and his virtue gone; since we behold 
him surrounded by the arms of the enemies of his country, not 
as their prisoner, but their commander. But it is still a greater 

* Plutarch represents the divine assistance as a moral influence, prevailing 
(if it does prevail) by rational motives; and the best Christian <£vines de- 
scribe it in tlie same manner. 

J- Dionysius of Halicamassus and livy call his mother Veturia, and his 
e Volumnia. 
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misfortune to us, if our country is become so weak, as to 
have need to repose her hopes upon us; for I know not whether 
he will have any regard for us, since he has had none for his 
country, which he used to prefer to his mother, to his wife, 
and children. Take us, however, and make what use of us 
you please. Lead us to him. If we can do nothing else, we 
can expire at his feet in supplicating for Rome." 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her,* and went 
with the other matrons to the Volscian camp. The sight of 
them produced even in the enemy, compassion and a reveren- 
tial silence. Coriolanus, who then happened to be seated 
upon the tribunal with his principal oflBcers, seeing the women 
approach, was. greatly agitated and surprised. Nevertheless, 
he endeavoured to retaia his wonted sternness and inexorable 
temper, though he perceived that his wife was at the head of 
them; but, unable to resist the emotions of affection, he could 
not suffer them to address him as he sat. He descended from 
th^ tribunal, and ran to meet them. First he embraced his 
mother for a considerable time, and afterwards his wife and 
children, neither refraining from tears, nor any other instance 
of natural tenderness. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, and perceiv- 
ed that his mother wanted to speak, he called the Volscian 
counsellors to him, and Volumnia expressed herself to this 

fmrpose; — " You see, my son, by our attire and miserable 
ooks, and therefore I may spare myself the trouble of declar- 
ing, to what condition your banishment has reduced us. Think 
with yourself whether we are not the most unhappy of women, 
when fortune has changed the spectacle that should have been 
the most pleasing in the world, into the most dreadful; when 
Volumnia beholds her son, and Vergilia her husband, encamp- 
ed in a hostile manner before the walls of his native city; and 
what to others is the greatest cqnsolation under misfortune and 
adversity, I mean prayer to the gods, to us is rendered im- 
practicaol^; for we can not at the same time beg victory for 
our country and your preservation, but what our worst ene- 
mies would imprecate on us as a curse, must of necessity be 
interwoven witn our pi'ayers. Your wife and children must 
either see their country perish, or ^ou. As to my own part, 
I will not live to see this war decided by fortune. If I can 
not persuade you to prefer friendship and union to enmity and 
its ruinous consequences, and so to become a benefactor to 

* Valeria first gave advice of this design to the consuls, who proposed it 
in the senate, where, after long- debates, it was approved of by the fathers. 
Then Veturia, and the most illustrious of the Roman matrons, in chariots 
which the consuls had ordered to be got ready for them, took their way to 
tlie enemy's camp. 
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both sides, rather than the destruction of one, you must take 
this along with you, and prepare to expect it, that you shall 
not advance against your country, without trampling upon the 
dead body of Tier that bore you; for it does not become me to 
wait for that day, when my son shall be either led captive by 
his fellow citizens, or triumph over Rome. If, indeed, I de- 
sired you to save your country by ruining the Volscians, I 
confess the case would be hard, and the choice difficult; for it 
would neither be honourable to destroy your countrymen, nor 
just to betray those who have placed their confidence in you. 
feut what do we desire of you, more than deliverance from 
our own calamities? A deliverance which will be equally 
salutary to both parties,* but most to the honour of the Vol- 
scians, since it will appear that their superiority empowered 
them to erant us the greatest of blessings, peace and friend- 
ship, while they themselves receive the same. If these take 
place, you will be acknowledged to be the principal cause of 
them: if they do not, you alone must expect to be'kr the blame 
from both nations; ana though the chance of war is uncertain, 
yet it will be the certain event of this, that if you conquer, 
you will be a destroying demon to your country; if you are 
beaten, it will be clear that, by indulging your resentment, 
you have plunged your friends and benefactors in the greatest 
of misfortunes.'' 

Coriolanus listened to his mother while she went on with 
her speech, without saying the least word to her; and Volum- 
nia seeing him stand a lone time mute after she had left speak- 
ing, proceeded again in this manner: — "Why are you silent, 
my son? Is it an honour to yield every thing to anger and 
resentment; and would it be a disgrace to yield to your mo- 
ther in so important a petition? Or does it become a great 
man to remember the injuries done him; and would it not 
equally become a great and good man, with the highest regard 
and reverence, to Keep in mind the benefits he has received 
from his parents? Surely you, of all men, should take care 
to be grateful, who have suffered so extremely by ingratitude; 
and yet, though you have already severely punished your 
country, you have not made your mother the least return for 
her kindness. The most sacred ties, both of nature and reli- 
gion, without any other constraint, require that you should in- 
dulge me in this just and reasonable request; but if words can 
not prevail, this only resource is left' When she had said 
this, she threw herself at his feet, together with his wife and 
children; upon which Coriolanus, crying out, — "0! mother, 

* She begged a truce for a year, that in that tunp niieasures inicrht be 
taken for settlin^^ a solid and lasting peace. 
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what is it you have done?'' raised her from the ground, and, 
tenderly pressing her hand, continued, — ^^ You have gained a 
victory fortunate for your country, but ruinous to me. * I go, 
vanquished by you aione." Then, after a short conference 
with his mother and wife, in private, he sent them back to 
Rome, agreeably to their desire. Next morning he drew off 
the Volscians, who had not all the same sentiments of what 
had passed. Some blamed him; others, whose inclinations 
were for peace, found no fault; others, again, though they dis- 
liked what was done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excusable in yielding to such power- 
ful solicitations. However, none presumed to contradict his 
orders, though they followed him rather out of veneration for 
his virtue than regard to his authority. 

The sense of the dreadful and dangerous circumstances 
which the Roman people had been in by reason of the war, 
never appeared so strong as when they were delivered from 
it For no sooner did they perceive from the walls, that the 
Volscians were drawing off, than all the temples were opened 
and filled with persons crowned with garlands, and ofibring 
sacrifice, as for some great victory. But in nothing was the 
pirblic joy more evident, than in the affectionafte regard and 
nonour which both the senate and people paid the women, 
whdm they both considered and declared the means of their 
preservation. Nevertheless, when the senate decreed, t that 
whatever they thought would contribute most to their glory 
and satisfaction, the consuls should take care to see it done, 
they only desired that a temple might be built to the fortune 
OP WOMEN, the expense of which mey offered to defray them- 
^Ives, requiring the commonwealth to be at no other charge 
man that of sacrifices, and such a solemn service as was suita- 
ble to the majesty of the gods. The senate, though they com- 
mended their generosity, ordered the- temple and shrine to be 
erected at the public charge ;j: but the women contributed 
their money notwithstanding, and with it provided another 
image of the jgoddess, which the Romans neport, when it 
was set up in the temple, to have uttered these words: wo- 

* He well foresaw that the Yolsdans would never forgave him the favour 
he did their enemies. 

j- It was decreed that an encomium of those matrons should be engraven 
on a public monument. 

i It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from Rome, on the 
place where Veturia had overcome tiie obstinacy of her son. Valeria, who 
had proposed so successful a deputation, was the first priestess of this tern* 
pie, which was much frequented by the Roman women.^-i>i07>. MaUoar 
p. 479, 480. Zdv. lib. iL c. 40. 
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men! most acceptable to the oods is this tour pious 

GIFT. 

They fabulously report that this yoice was repeated twice, 
thus offering to our faith things that appear impossible. In- 
deed we will not deny that images may have sweated, may 
have been covered with tears, and emitted drops like blood. 
For wood and stone often contract a scurf and mouldiness, 
that produce, moisture; and they not only exhibit many dif- 
ferent colours themselves, but receive variety of tinctures from 
the ambient air; at the same time, there is no reason why the 
Deity may not make use of these signs to announce things to 
come. It is also very possible, that a sound like that of a 
sigh or a groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture or 
violent separation of some of the interior parts; but that an 
articulate voice and expression clear, so full and perfect, 
should fall from a thing inanimate, is out of all the bounds 
of possibility ; for neither the soul of man, nor even God him- 
self, can utter vocal sounds, and pronounce words, without 
an organized body and parts fitted for utterance. Wherever, 
then, liistory asserts such things, and bears us down with the 
testimony of many credible witnesses, we must conclude, that 
some impression, not unlike that of sense, influenced the ima- 
gination, and produced the belief of a real sensation; as in 
sleep we seem to hear what we hear not, and to see what we 
do not see. As for those persons, who are possessed with 
such a strong sense of religion, that they can not reject any 
thing of this kind, they found their faith on the wonderful 
and incomprehensible power of God; for there is no manner 
of resemblance between him and a human being, either in his 
nature, his wisdom, his power, or his operations. If, there- 
fore, he performs something which we can not effect, and 
executes what with us is impossible, there is nothins in this 
contradictory to reason; since, though he far excels us in 
every thing, yet the dissimilitude and distance between him 
and us appears most of all in the works which he hath wrought 
But much knowledge of things divinCy as Heraclitus affirms, escapes 
us through want of faith. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, to An- 
tium, TuUus, who both hated and feared him, resolved to as- 
sassinate him immediately; being persuaded, that if he missed 
this, he should not have such another opportunity. First, 
therefore, he collected and prepared a number of accomplices, 
and then called upon Coriolanus to divest himself of his au- 
thority, and give an account of his conduct to the Volscians. 
Dreading the consequence of being reduced to a private sta- 
tion, while Tullus, who had so great an interest with hi3 
countrymen, was in power, he maae answer, that if the Vol 
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flcians required it, he would give up his commission, and not 
otherwise, since he had taken it at their common request; but 
that he was ready to give an account of his behaviour even 
then, if the citizens of Antium would have it so. Hereupon, 
they met in full assembly, and some of the orators that were 

Erepared for it, endeavoured to exasperate the populace against 
im. But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the tu- 
mult abated, and he had liberty to speak; the best part of the 
people of Antium, and those that were most inclined to peace, 
appearing ready to hear him with candour, and to pass sen- 
tence with equity. Tullus was then afraid that he would 
make but too good a defence: for he was an eloquent man, 
and the former advantages which he had procured the nation^ 
outweighed his present offence. Nay, the very impeach- 
ment was a clear proof of the greatness of the benefits he had 
conferred upon tnem; for they would never have thought 
themselves injured in not conquering Rome, if they had not 
been near taking it through nis mAns. The conspirators, 
therefore, judged it prudent not to wait any longer, or to try 
the multitude; and the boldest of their faction, crying out 
that a traitor ought not to be heard, or suffered by the Vol- 
scians to act the tyrant, and refuse to lay down his authority, 
rushed upon him in a body, and* killed him on the spot; not 
one that was present lifting a hand to defend him. It was 
soon evident tnat this was not done with the general approba- 
tion ; for they assembled from several cities to give his body 
an honourable burial,t and adorned his monument with arms 
and spoils as became a distinguished warrior and general. 
When the Romans were informed of his death, they showed ' 

* Dion}'8ius of Halicamasgus says they stoned him to death. 

f They dressed him in his ^neral's robes, and laid his coi*pse on a mag- 
nincient bier, which was earned by such young* officers as were most dis- 
tinguished for their martial exploits. Before him were borne the spoils he 
had taken from the enemy, the crowns he had guned, and plans of the 
cities he had taken. In tiiis order his body was laid on the pile, while 
several victims were slain in honour to his memory. When the pile was 
consumed they gathered up his ashes, which they interred on the spot, and 
erected a magnificent monument there. Coriolanus was s)ain in the se- 
cond year of the seventy-third Olympiad, in the two hundred and sixty- 
sixth year of Rome, and eight years after his first camp^g^. According to 
this account, he died in the flower of his age; but Livy informs us from 
Fabius, a very ancient author, that he lived till he was very old; and that 
in the decline of life he was wont to say that, " A state of exile was always 
uncomfortable, but more so to an old man than to another.'' We can not, 
however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the Volscians. Had he 
done so, his counsels would have preserved them from ruin; and after Tul- 
lus was slsuii, he would have restored their affairs, and have got them ad- 
mitted to the xiffhtB and privileges of Soman citizens^ in tihe same mannei 
as the Latins. 
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no sign either of favour or resentment. Only they permitted 
the women, at their request, to go into mourning for ten 
months, as they used to do for a lather, a son, or a brother: 
this being the longest term for mourning allowed by Numa 
Pompilius, as we have mentioned in his life. 
' The Volscian affairs soon wanted the abilities of Marcius; 
for, first of all, in a dispute which they had with the ^qui, 
their friends and allies, which of the two nations should give 
a general to their armies, they proceeded to blows, and a num- 
ber were killed and wounded; and afterwards, coming to a 
battle with the Romans, in which they were defeated, and Tul- 
lus, together with the flower of their army, slain, Uiey were 
forced to accept of very disgraceful conditions of peace, bjr 
which they were reduced to tne obedience of Rome, and obli- 
ged to accept of such terms as the conquerors would allow 
uiem. 



ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 



COMPARED. 



Having now given a detail of all the actions of these two 
great men, that we thought worthy to be known and remen^ 
bered, we may perceive at one glance, that as to their milita- 
ry exploits the oalance is nearly even ; for both gave extraor- 
dinary proofs of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and ca- 
pacity as commanders-in-chief: though, pernaps, some may 
think Alcibiades the more complete general, on account of his 
many successful expeditions at sea as well as land. But this 
is common to both, that when they had the command, and 
fought in person, the affairs of their country infallibly pros^ 
pared, and as infallibly declined when they went over to the 
enemy. ' 

As to their behaviour in point of government, if the licen- 
tiousness of Alcibiades, ana his compliances with the humour 
of the populace, were abhorred by tne wise and sober part of 
the Athenians; the proud and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, 
and his excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, therefore, 
neither of them is to be commended.* though he that avails 
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himself of popular arts, and shows too much indulgence, is 
less blameable than he, who, to avoid the imputation of obse- 
quiousness, treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, a 
aisgrace to attain to power by flattering them; but, on the 
other hand, to pursue it by acts of insolence and oppression, 
is not only shameful but unjust. 

That Coriolanus had an openness and simplicity of manners, 
is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alcibiades was crafty and 
dark in the proceedings of his administration. The latter has 
been most blamed for the trick which he put upon the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors, as TJiucydides tells us, and by which 
he renewed the war. Yet this stroke of policy, though it 
plunged Athens again in war, rendered the alliance with the 
Mantineans and Argives, which was brought about by Alci- 
biades, much stronger and more respectaole. But was not 
Coriolanus chargeable with a falsity, too, when, as Dionysius 
informs us, he stirred up the Romans against the Volscians, by 
loading the latter with an infamous calumny when they went 
to see the public games? The cause, too, makes this action the 
more crimmal; for it was not by ambition or a rival spirit in 
politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was, but he did 
it to gratify his an^er, a passion which, as Dion says, is ever un- 
grateful to its votaries. By this means he disturbed all Italy, 
and in his quarrel with his country destroyed many cities 
which had never done him any injury. Alcibiades, indeed, 
was the author of many evils to the Athenians, but was easily 
reconciled to them when he found that they repented. Nay, 
when he was driven a second time into exile, he could not bear 
with patience the blunders committed bjrthe new generals, nor 
see with indifierence the dangers to which they were exposed; 
but observed the same conduct which Aristides is so highly 
extolled for with respect to Themistocles. He went in per- 
son to those generals, who, he knew, were not his friends, and 
showed them what steps it was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus directed his revenge against the whole 
commonwealth, though he had not been injured by the whole, 
but the best and most respectable part both sufiiered and sym- 
pathized with him. Ana afterwards, when the Romans en- 
deavoured to make satisfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and much submission, he was not in the least 
pacined or won; but showed himself determined to prosecute 
a cruel war, not in order to procure his return to his native 
country, but to conquer and to ruin it It may, indeed, be 
granted, that there was this difference in the case; Alcibiades 
returned to the Athenians, when the Spartans, who both fear- 
ed and hated him, intended to despatch him privately. But it 
was not so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the Volscians, 
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who had treated him with the utmost kindness, appointed him 
general with full authority, and reposed in him the highest 
confidence; very different in this respect from Alcibiades, who 
was abused, to their own purposes, rather than employed and 
trusted by the Lacedaemonians; and who, after having been 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last obliged 
to put himself in the hands of Tissaphernes. But, perhaps, 
he made his court to the Persian,* in order to prevent the ut- 
ter ruin of his country, to which he was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiades often took bribes, which 
he lavished again with equal discredit upon his vicious plea* 
sures; while Coriolanus refused to receive even what the ge- 
nerals he served under would have given him with honour. 
Hence the behaviour of the latter was the more detested by 
the people in the disputes about debts; since it was not with 
a view to advantage, but out of contempt and by way of in- 
sult, as they thought, that he bore so hard upon them. 

Antipater, in one of his epistles, where he speaks of the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher, tells us, — " That great man, 
besides his other extraordinary talents, had the art of insinua- 
ting himself into the affections of , those he conversed with.'' 
For want of this talent, the great actions and virtues of Corio- 
lanus were odious even, to those who received the benefit of 
them, and who, notwithstanding, could not endure that auste- 
rity whichy as Plato says, is the companion of solitude. But as 
Alcibiades, on the other hand, knew how to treat those with 
whom he conversed, with an engaging civility, it is no won- 
der if the glory of his exploits flourished in the favour and 
honourable regard of mankind, since his very faults had some- 
times their grace and elegance. Hence it was, that though his 
conduct was often very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was fre- 
quently appointed commander-in-chief; while Coriolanus, after 
many great achievements, with the best pretensions, sued for 
the consulship, and lost it The former deserved to be hated 
by his countrymen, and was not; the latter was not beloved, 
though at the same time he was admired. 

We should, moreover, consider, that Coriolanus performed 
no considerable services while he commanded the armies of 
his country, though for tlie enemy against his country he did; 
but that Alcibiades, both as a soldier and a general, did great 
things for the Athenians. When amongst his fellow-citizens, 
Alcibiades was superior to all the attempts of his enemies, 

♦ For he prevented Tissaphernes from assisting the Spartans with all his 
forces. Thus he served the Athenians and the Persians at the same time; 
for it was undoubtedly the interest of the Persians to preserve the two lead- 
ing powers of Greece in a condition to annoy each other^ and, in the mean 
time, to reap the advantage themselves. 
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though their calumnies prevailed against him in his absence; 
whereas Coriolanus was condemned bv the Romans, though 
present to defend himself^ and at lengtn killed by the Volsci- 
ans, against all rights, indeed, whether human or divine: 
nevertheless, he afiorded them a colour for what they did, by 
granting that peace to the entreaties of the women, which he 
Had reiused to the application of the ambassadors; by that 
means leaving the enmity between the two nations, and the 
groutids of the war entire, and losing a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Volscians. For surely he would not have drawn 
off the forces without the consent of those that committed 
them to his conduct, if he had sufficiently regarded his duty 
to them. 

But if, without considering the Volscians in the least, he 
consulted his resentment only in stirrins up the war, and put 
a period to it again when that was satisfied, he should not have 
spared his country on his mother's account, but have spared 
her with it; for both his mother and wife made a part of his 
native city, which he was besieging. But inhumanly to re- 
ject tne supplication and entreaties of the ambassadors, and 
the petition of the priests, and then to consent to a retreat in 
favour of his mother, was not doing honour to his mother, but 
bringing disgrace upon his country; since if it was not worthy 
to be saved for its own sake, it appeared to be saved only in 
compassion to a woman. For the favour was invidious, and 
so far from being engaging, that, in fact, it savoured of cruel- 
ty, and consequently was unacceptable to both parties. He 
retired without being won by the supplications of those he was 
at war with, and without consent of^those for whom he under- 
took it. The cause of all which was, the austerity of his man- 
ners, his arrogance, and inflexibility of mind, things hateful 
enough to the people at ad times; but, when united with am- 
bition, savage and intolerable. Persons of his temper, as if 
they had no need of honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves 
with the multitude, and yet are excessively chagrined when 
those are denied them. It is true, neither Metellus, nor Ari»- 
tides, nor Epaminondas, were pliant to the people's humour, 
or could submit to flatter them; but then they had a thorough 
contempt of every thing that the people could either give or 
take away; and when tney were banished, or, on any other 
occasion, miscarried in their suffrages, or were condemned in 
large fines, they nourished no anger against their ungrateful 
countrymen, but were satisfied with their repentance, and re- 
conciled to them at their request And, surely, he who is 
sparing in his assiduities to the people, can but with an ill 
grace uiink of revenging any slight he may suffer; for extreme 
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resentment, in case of disappointment in a pursuit of honour^ 
must be the effect of dn extreme desire of it 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged that he was 
charmed with honours, and that he was very uneasy at being 
neglected; and therefore he endeavoured to recommend him- 
self to those he had to do with, by everv engagine art. But 
the pride of Coriolanus would not permit nim to male his court 
to tnose who were capable of conferring honours upon him; 
and at the same time his ambition filledihim with regret and 
indignation when they passed him by. This, then, is the 
blameable part of his cnaracter; all the rest is great and glori- 
ous. In point of temperance and disregard of riches, he is fit 
to be compared with the most illustrious examples of integrity 
in Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who, in this respect, was 
the most profligate of men, and had the least regeuxl for de- 
cency andi honour. 
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